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PART I 



i4TTOU must guard against being too infernally honest, 
I my dear lad. An honest man in these days is like 
a bull in a china shop." 

The boy raised his long muscular body on to his elbow. 
The light from a reading lamp fell full upon his face. 
It was not a handsome face, but was strong and dean- 
cut, with square, determined jaws, and a large sensitive 
mouth. It was a very English face with a fair skin 
burnt by the sun. The large grey eyes were turned with 
a sort of puzzled astonishment upon the well-groomed, 
well-exercised, somewhat complacent man who stood 
with wideapart legs in front of the Jacobean fireplace. 

" You are joking, father," said the boy. 

And then another voice joined in and Lady Emily 
Scorrier bent forward with a touch of eagerness. " No, 
he's not, Jack," she said. " Believe me, this honesty of 
yours is something against which you must g^rd. It's 
• . . what shall I say? It's uncomfortable . . . it's dis- 
turbing. It's often made even me very nearly avoid you, 
I — avoid you, darling boy. Only think of such a 
thingi" 
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And then the boy turned his still astonished eyes to 
his mother's charming face. He had looked forward to 
that intimate family talk. He had left Oxford finally 
that morning. He had driven through the old city of 
spires with all his luggage, stirred by the natural emotion 
of one who leaves behind him forever those gorgeous 
years of woric and sport, of exhilarating independence, 
of somewhat self-conscious preparation for the work and 
the sport of actual life. He had come home. Here 
were his father and mother. He was proud of them 
both. He had worked for them, imbued with the good 
knowledge that every decent thing that he did would 
warm their hearts, that every one of his small triumphs 
would cause them metaphorically to hoist the family flag 
mast high. He had won their confidence and trust, and 
he bore a name of which they were very jealous. They 
were not like some other less fortunate men's parents. 
His father was not a cynical profligate who killed time 
by elaborating curious forms of amusement He was a 
countryman, a man who rose early and went early to bed, 
who identified himself daily with his place and all that 
it stood for; whose mouth was clean, whose ways were 
simple and whose love for his wife was still touched with 
a very delightful idealism. And his mother, with her 
tmpainted face and her hair streaked with grey, — how 
different she was from the mothers of those of his school 
fellows and fellow undergraduates who endeavoured so 
strenuously and so pathetically to dodge the hand of 
time. All the way home young Scorrier had said to 
himself, "Well, Oxford's over. Thank God I take a 
clean bill of health to the Guvnor and the Mater. By 
Jove I'm a man, with everything in front of me and 
there are no two people in tins world more sympathetic 
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and more keen than those two in the dear old house. I 
shall go into the Guvnor's room to-night as a sort of equal, 
and we shall all three take a look into the future/' But to 
be called too honest, when to keep honest had been the 
one great aim of his life, puzzled and hurt the boy. 

He was lying on the sofa full stretch, playing with 
the ears of one of his father's wire-haired terriers. 
Wherever he looked he met the eyes of other Scorriers 
who had done things and done them wdL Why, every- 
thing in the room was essentially honest. Every- 
thing was genuine. Nothing was sham. His father and 
mother were completely English. They had refused to 
become tainted with the carelessness of the century. 
They were country folk The very dog was thorough- 
bred. The whole atmosphere of the house was alive 
with the history of family achievement by honest means. 
" Too honest," he said. " I dcm't understand." 
The elder Scorrier lit a new cigar. His hair was white 
but there were very few lines upon his simple outdoor 
face. It was rather amusing to see him square his 
shoulders and to become, as he thought, worldly. What 
did he know of the world, after all said and done, he, a 
man who had gathered his knowledge from the news- 
papers? " You see, my dear Jack," he said, " times have 
changed. You haven't come back to stick on armour 
and rescue lovely maidens from neighbouring castles. 
Your mother and I have talked you over. We're very 
proud of you. You're going to be a barrister and a 
politician. Most of your life will be spent in London. 
All the men running against you are absolutely modem. 
Somehow or other we feel, — and mind you we know 
you, old boy ; there isn't a single thing you've done since 
you were a child, that we haven't watched — that you 
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belong to those old times when great grandfather Scor- 
rier stood up and told the truth and shamed die devil. 
And it comes to this ..." 

Lady Emily intended to be heard. She had a quicker 
brain than her husband and got to her points by the 
main road. " There's no need to make a speech about 
it Jack," she said. "We think you're early Victorian, 
dear. You're distinctly Albertian. I can't see honesty 
suceeding at the bar and politics. I simply can't Of 
course you mustn't be dishonest. You're a gentleman. 
What we mean is that you must practise honesty as a 
hobby, as people play golf. If you take it with you into 
your daily life, — it's an extraordinary thing to say, — 
but we both feel that it will be a stumbling block, that 
you will make the people you will have to meet, the 
people to whom you must look for thingfs . . . well, 
imcomfortable. That's the only word I can think of." 

The father took up the thread. It was a curious con- 
versation. They felt that it was curious. They were 
not altogether at ease. They were doing their duty. 
Other men had sons who had to be strung up and 
stiflFened. They had one who stood in need of being, 
in a sort of way, held back. The position was difficult. 

" My dear fellow, it's like this. In Rome you must 
do as the Romans do. And Good Lord, what are the 
Romans doing? Take that man Jones for instance. A 
bit of a bounder, of course, but Eton and Oxford like 
yourself. A meteoric career. K, C. M. P. before forty. 
Do you think that he was honest? Do you see what I 
mean? 

" In a word, my dear boy," — after all Lady Emily 
was 2L mother and did go once a year tb London for a 
fortnight, — " you must suit yourself to the times. You 
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mustn't ask why quite so frequently. You mustn't look 
through people's heads as you do. You must make up 
your mind to the fact that the people who succeed skate 
on very thin ice. You must accept things as they are 
and not try to reform them according to your standard. 
Do you see, dear? Of course if you were going to live 
here and ride out with your father every day and look 
after the farms, see to the breeding of horses and patch 
up the cottages^ it would be a very different thing. Then 
you could be yourself. But you've chosen to be a bar- 
rister and a politician." 

" And by Jove, old boy, youll have to be precious 
careful. Why hang it, if you're honest, that is, too 
honest, your own party won't permit you to catch the 
speaker's eye, the very ju^e before whom you plead 
will find himself shifting his shoulders beneath his robes. 
We're worried about you. We want you to succeed. 
We don't want you to be called a crank, an odd person. 
Do you see? " He laughed a little, this unworldly man, 
this healthy, muscular, simple-living man. " It's extra- 
ordinary to have to talk to you like this. You've done 
so jolly well in every way. But . . . c^, I dunno. Go 
cm, Emily. The boy's looking at me as though I were 
fishy, as though I were sort of a company promoter." 

Lady Emily got up, crossed the room, sat on the sofa 
at her son's side and put her arm round his neck. 
"That's where it is," she said. "At this very moment 
you're making us both fed fishy, and yet you know that 
we're not There's something about you Jack, — it is so 
difficult to say what it is, — after all the only word seems 
to be honesty, — that makes even good people wonder 
whether they're quite straight You're a man now, you 
sec, and you're going out into the world. It's a very 
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hard world full of cunning people who don't play the 
game; and if you are determined to play the game ac- 
cording to all the rules, well, I'm afraid youll mostly be 
a spectator." 

The boy got up and paced the room with long swing- 
ing strides. He stood six foot one. His shoulders were 
very broad and his back very straight He looked like 
a man who could hit The eyes of his father and mother 
followed him about admiringly and yet with something 
of questicMiing. He was their only son, their only child, 
and bore a very distinguished name. What was he 
going to do with it? There had been several other 
John Fitzroy Scorriers and all of them looked down 
upon this one from the walls of that room. All of them, 
like this one, had stood enthusiastically on the threshold 
of life and all of them had done things. 

When this John Fitzroy Scorrier turned and faced his 
father and mother, it was with a high head and a square 
jaw. " All right," he said. " I don't care. Let 'em be 
cunning. Let 'em play the game according to the mod- 
em rules. I've got my noticMis and I shall stick to 'cm. 
Well see what hsLpptas. I'm not afraid." 

II 

AND then thist great big fellow, showing two lines 
of strong white even te^, went over to his mother 
and kissed her and held her tight for an instant and 
made her struggle for breath, put his arm round her 
shoulders, led her to the door, took his father's arm 
and marched the pair of them out and along the wide 
old gallery, with its family pictures and old oak furni- 
ture and shining floor, to tiie drawing-room. 
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" Well get Pat to play some ragtime," he said. " He's 
a master of ragtime. And I think we need scxnething 
very flippant just at this moment, don't you? " 

They found Pat sitting on a large round cushion in 
front of the fire thoughtftilly rubbing the head of a 
purring Persian whose yellow eyes were almost closed 
in an ecstasy of pleasure. A very popular person in 
that old house was Pat A popular perscm in any house 
was this easy going, extraordinarily attractive, light- 
hearted Irishman who was jack of many things and 
master of none. He had a way with him which brought 
him the confidences of men, women, children and 
beasts. He was always in the middle of several pas- 
sionate love affairs and part, of his day was invariably 
given up to the writing of brief letters filled with poetry, 
written in prose. His photograph, expensively framed, 
had a place of honour in the boudoirs of innumerable 
women, married and single, in the first flush of youth 
and in all the ripeness of maturity. None of them did 
justice to his beauty — because that is the word. None 
of them conveyed the blackness of his short curly hair, 
or the insolent, unbelievable blueness of his eyes, or the 
laughter that continually played round the comers of 
his mouth. Dillon Patrick Mallow was one of those 
curious, whimsical, S3rmpathetic, happy-go-lucl^ people, 
who can always get in touch with Ihe fairies, and come 
out almost, but not quite, unhurt f r<»n an unnecessarily 
intimate contact with those to whom the fairies have 
never whispered. Bom under a lucky star, a dozen 
other stars had adopted him. He was the son of that 
Mallow who had left Ireland in an eager youth and 
made an enormous fortune in the United States. He 
had been educated at Eton and sent on to Oxford. He 
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knew Piccadilly as well as he knew Fifth Avenue, even 
better. He was a cosmopolitan who loved Ireland better 
than his lifjs only in those moments when port wine and 
green Oiartreuse awoke all the Hibernian sentimentality 
of his character. How many times this man had died 
.for Home Rule, — and awakened the following morning 
with a slight headache to foiget the very existence of 
the Emerald Isle, whose accent he adopted for amuse- 
ment and whose troubles he knew to be hysterical. He 
was Jack's Jonathan and like most Jonathans was of a 
temperament and character diametrically opposite to 
those of the David of his choice. He had genius, but 
he also had far too much money. He possessed brilliant 
capabilities, but was without the incentive to employ 
them. All his ambitions petered out into the graceful 
waters of dilettantism. He would go through life as a 
decorative person. Everybody's friend and not a very 
dangerous enemy to himself. His admiiration for Jade 
was like that of the boy who leans cm a fence and 
watches with breathless interest a muscular digger. 

** Dreaming? '* asked Lady Emily. 

Pat laughed and made the astonished cat turn a scxner- 
sault "Her dimples would bring about the fall of a 
ministry, change the character of a nation." 

"What is her name?" 

"I haven't Ae ghost of a notion. But I shall love 
her for all time." 

Jack hauled him up and ran him across to the piano. 
" Now, then," he said, " get to work and don't talk so 
much." 

Mallow gave an angelic smile, sat at the piano and 
let his long thin artistic fingers wander over the keys. 
He played that exquisite melody from Madame Butter- 
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fly with all the sympathy of one to whom the motif 
brought back a memory, and the Squire and his wife 
sat down together to listen. It was a great treat to 
them to hear the piano played as Pat played it. It 
groaned three times a week tmder the thick fingers of 
the Vicar's wife who, after dinner, while the elder Scor- 
rier was drinking port and discussing parochial things 
with the Vicar and the Doctor and the Colc«iel (retired) 
who sat upon the bench, played Grieg as though it had 
been written by Paul Rubens and Chopin as though it 
were the work of the composer of the Maiden's Prayer. 
Lady Emily was no pianist. She came of a family 
which rq^rded music and the allied arts with a certain 
amount of suspicion. Perhaps this was because one of 
the numerous cousins had run away with a piano tuner 
and lived in a place called Uxbridge, in a villa called 
Mozart House, in front of which an electric tramcar 
ran. The romantic creature's name was never men- 
tioned in the ducal house of Kilminster, but it was to 
Lady Emily to whom she frequently sent little letters 
of deep gratitude for hampers of fresh butter and eggs, 
sprixig chickens, sucking pigs and the cheques which 
came r^^arly after the birdi of her musical offspring. 
It is astonishing how well piano tuners invariably do by 
their country. 

Mr. Qaude Fitzroy Scorrier, John's father, had a cer- 
tain amount of music in his soul and never failed to 
whistle Annie Latme as he lay in his bath. And John 
himself, although unable to do more than work out the 
Eton boat song with one finger, loved nothing* so much 
as to lie at full stretch on some soft thing with his big 
strong hands behind his head, and dream of the time 
when he should be delivering epoch making speeches in 
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the House of Commons, while his friend made the piano 
sing. And, by Jove, how this man Mallow could make 
a piano sing. There was nothing he could not do upon 
this most useful of all instruments. In his rooms in the 
High he had been known to sit in sky blue silk pyjamas 
and a Chinese kimono from nine o'clock in the morning 
until mid-day, going from Tschaikowsky to Heller and all 
the way back via Vienna to the Gaiety, not forgetting 
to touch Broadway on the way. 

For an hour that evening, with hardly a pause, he ran 
through his vast repertoire. But he confined himself 
mostly to merry tunes because he had felt with almost 
womanly intuition that the interview in the Squire's 
room had left his listeners in a rather peculiar state of 
mind. 

He was right. The father and mother sat tc^ether 
with a cushion carefully placed over their clasped hands. 
These two were more self-conscious than lovers usually 
are. They were both wondering and both knew it, how 
odd it must have sounded to Jack and how amazing it 
must have sounded to any eavesdropper that they should 
have asked him, on the threshold of his career, to temper 
his honesty to the careless sheep. And yet both knew 
they were, in a sort of way, justified in doing so. Their 
son was going to enter into Law and Politics. What 
conceivable chance had this honest man in these dis- 
honest professions? They might be country people but 
they read and - discussed their daily paper. Even as a 
child Jack had unconsciously never permitted Bxiyihing 
that had the appearance of shiftiness to pass unques- 
tioned. His direct gaze and his even more direct ques- 
tions had frequently nonplused them. And how often 
it had been necessary to reply to one of these, "Oh 
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my dear, I really don't know!" Dear Lady Emily, 
brought up behind the conventional ambush of good 
women, — how staggered she had been when the boy 
of six insisted on knowing where he had come from and 
how. And all through his childhood and youth he had 
had an uncomfortable knack of wanting to know, and 
had refused to be put off by vague uneasy answers. 
His master at Eton had had no other complaint against 
him than that he suffered from an incorrigible lack of 
tactfulness. They hesitated to say, as was their wont, 
that he was imbued with a too keen sense of honesty. 

And that was why these parents, whose love for their 
only son was very beautiful, felt it their duty that 
evening on Jack's return from Oxford, to endeavour to 
instil into his mind a sort of caution, a sort of self- 
restraint, a sort of, — well, hardly insincerity, but a tact- 
ful way of letting insincerity pass by. Other sons of 
their set had gone to the bar and into the House of 
Commons, young men fired with a sense of responsi- 
bility. Where were they? Many of them were re- 
viewing books for the minor weeklies at the usual rate 
of pay because briefs did not come; and others, whose 
allowances made it possible for them to continue to 
represent their constituencies in the House of Commons 
were regarded by their chiefs to be too dangerously in- 
dependent to be allowed to get upon their feet. These 
two dear people, unworldly as they were, saw in front 
of their son a very rough time. 

And then the Irish-American, who was thoroughly 
English and altogether Oxford, made a wonderful rag- 
time of Rock of Ages, — whereupon Lady Emily thought 
it time to rise with a rather straight back. 
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III 

JOHN FITZROY SCORRIER and Dillon Patrick 
Mallow, both of University College, Oxford, shared 
a valet. That is to say that the amazing creature Len- 
ham belcmged to Mallow, but was lent to Scorrier. Jack 
had no money for valets and Pat had so much that he 
could have kept a stafiF of valets if it had suited his pur- 
pose. The man Lenham, was, in a sort of way — amaz- 
ing and, at any rate, he was a source of infinite joy to 
his masters and all their friends. No one knew any de- 
tails about his parentage. He was very tall, slight and 
dignified and finding that, — because the b^;gar was as 
cunning as a monkey, — a little romantic mystery about 
himself was an asset, he made the most of it to the last 
inch. He had been a private in the 2nd Battalion Bucks 
Volunteers Rifles. He rrould put six shots running 
through the ace of hearts with any respectable rifle. He 
was one of those exceptional men who could and did 
quote Oscar Wilde without raising unsanitary queries in 
the minds of his listeners. His Imowledge of crops and 
sub-soils, cereals and forestry was very nearly that of an 
expert. He played the banjo, but not as a banjo. He made 
it a sort of guitar and used it to accompany himself, after 
cricket dinners, to sentimental songs of a maudlin order. 
On these occasions he did not merely get drunk. He 
acquired speechlessness, and escaped accident with what 
was the luck of an archangel. To see him after having 
played cricket in an inter-coll^;iate scouts' match, wait- 
ing at his master's supper table, rocking like a Yarmouth 
trawler, with an expression of the most episcopalian 
dignity, was one of the seven sights of the world. It 
was said that he was a married man and once or twice, 
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in moments of curious expansion, he had referred to 
*'my little woman." But over this matter he always 
shodc his head with immense solemnity and quoted 
several enigmatical lines from Shelley's "The Sensitive 
Plant.'* He called himself a misogjmist which he pro- 
nounced with luscious exactitude. He had a lech for 
long words and only mixed his metaphors if he had 
mixed his drinks. 

He was a very perfect valet, but he was not retained 
by Mallow for that reason. He was kept as some people 
keep canaries or talking parrots. He had become a kind 
of hobby, and although he was wise enough and psycho- 
logical enough not to take advantage of this, he never 
hesitated to face up both Mallow and Scorrier, when he 
considered that his advice would be of use, and talk to 
them as from man to man. His treatment of his two 
** guvnors " gave them both much subtle joy. He held 
Scorrier in high esteem and treated Mallow as a mother 
would treat a brilliant but erratic son. "That Mr. 
Scorrier," he had been heard to say, "that Jack, he's 
all right. There's a niche for him in Westminster 
Abbey and hell get into it. As to Pat, well, one of these 
fine days hell smash all records in an aeroplane and 
break his ruddy neck. And then, oh my word, won't 
there be a gnashing of teeth among the fair sex. And 
'oo d'yer think will attend his funeral besides myself? 
That John, every bally Varsity authority, ninety per cent 
of the undergraduates, half the Gaiety chorus, at least 
two dozen of the types of the English beauty who stop at 
the tmdoubtedly respectable British country homes, read 
f rcMn left to right, and every fairy from the ferny glens. 
Ah! Nobody except me knows of my responsibilities 
to these twa It was a good day for them when they 
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struck me. I was on the verge of keeping a public with 
a billiard table and a gerridge. Instead of which I'm 
now doing a great public work wholly unrecognised. I 
don't say that the Right Hon. John Fitzroy Scorrier 
will owe his Prime Ministership entirely to me, not en- 
tirely, nor will anybody catch me giving it out that I 
shall prevent Dillon Patrick's 'andsome face from being 
nibbled in a premature grave till he's somewhere about 
the ripe thirties. I leave that to others and to history. 
What's yours, sir?" 

When Pat went to bed, — and he did so early because 
he saw that his friend's parents had still something to 
say, — he found Lenham staring with gooseberry eyes at 
an addressed envelope. From well-known signs he saw 
that he was not drunk but what was known to scouts as 
bosky, and to undergraduates as boxed. Pat prepared 
himself to be entertained. If the truth must be said he 
stood in need of entertaining. Like Jack he too had 
left Oxford, and was, naturally enough, suffering from 
a sense of mother sickness. He missed the chimes of 
the many Oxford clocks and the sound of pianos, the 
occasional shout of Homeric laughter, the rush of feet. 
All the poetry in this man's soul was stirred and his 
mind was filled with an olla podrida of immemorial lines. 
Four of the best years of his life were at an end and he 
knew it. An impenetrable veil hanging over the future 
made for melancholy; and he detested melancholy as 
natural men detest the dentist's chair. With a queer 
eagerness he took advantage of Lenham' s condition. 
The envelope was addressed and contained a letter to a 
very pretty girl with Titian hair and red eyelashes and 
a soft damp palm, whose father ran an inn at Iffley. 
He had kissed her when the moon was high in the 
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outhouse that was full of empty cases and ginger beer 
bottles. 

" Any comments ? " he asked. 

Lenham maintained an owlish silence. And then 
finally he said — " All I've got to say to you, Mr. Mallow, 
is the word don't." 

" Like your infernal cheek ! " 

" Oh, not t'all, sir. That's where you make great mis- 
take. I've been through it. It's left its marks." 

" Well, but what right have you to read my envelopes? 
I've had to tell you of this before." Pat pretended to 
be angry. 

And then Lenham turned and faced him, obviously 
seeing two heads and being quite unable to focus 
either. 

"'UshI" he said. "'Ush Mr. Mallow! Never let 
the Irish side of you come uppermost when dealing 
with a friend." He rocked a little. " Because I am a 
friend and a good friend. And when a young gentle- 
man quotes the classics insincerely to a female in a 
different strata, if you understand me, it either unfits 
her for the daily monotonous round or leads to hali- 
mony. The former is unkind and the latter foolish. 
Therefore I refuse to post this letter, with all respect." 

" All right," said Mallow carelessly. ** I'll post it my- 
self. Just give it here, will you." 

Lenham ran his tongue heavily all round his lips and 
closed his eyes as though suffering from a blow. " That 
being the case, Mr. Mallow," he said, with a touch of 
emotion, " I shall be obliged to sever my connection with 
you. The man who cannot take advice from a philoso- 
pher in a moment of crisis deserves to be left at a loose 
end to struggle in the stream." He put the letter down 
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upon the desk and taking advantage of the backs of 
several chairs made his way tortuously to the door. 

This was not precisely what Mallow wanted. " Come 
back and sit down/' he said. " I see that you are suffer- 
ing from the effects of influenza." 

Lenham returned and as he sat down in a most com- 
fortable chair a little smile crept about his lips. "In- 
fluenza ! " he said to himself. " Oh Vs all right is Pat." 

" There may be truth in what you say. I'll read you 
what I've written. I think youll eat your words." 

Lenham folded his hands and swallowed. There was 
something very judicial in the clean-cut profile. 

Pat pretended to open the letter and read an im- 
promptu effort in his most melodious voice. " * Darling 
little moon-maiden, freckled so adorably, think of me 
and my kisses until I come back. When you hear the 
willows laughing and all the birds stirring in their nests 
it will be because my canoe is bringing me to your side 
again. I shall never forget you. All the world is 
freckled and when the sun sinks rosily in the west your 
little head seems to rest upon my shoulder. . . .* I 
haven't signed it, Lenham." 

Lenham slanted his head. " Undoubtedly a good ef- 
fort," he said. "Very 'ot! A nice inconclusiveness. 
Yes. Well, send it. I can see it burning a little hole 
under the virgin pillar. That's all the 'arm it will do. 
I've kissed the girl myself, so I know." 

Pat nearly had a fit "You lie in your teeth I" he 
said melo-dramatically. 

Lenham rose unsteadily and drew the f orfinger of his 
right hand solemnly across his jugular. " May I die I " 
he said. 

"You've kissed her 1 Youl'' 
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Lenham gave a little gesture that was almost French. 
** Well, It's like this," he said. " I've always had a pong- 
shong for red hair and it's to a freckle that I owe my 
downfall. I wouldn't disconcert you for a good deal 
but I may say that when you was in the ginger beer shed 
I was not uncomfortably ensconced behind a bundle of 
'orses' fodder fresh from 'avin' pressed my lips in that 
little damp palm. She took me for a don of Oriel and 
I never undeceived 'er. At our first meetin' I 'appened 
to use the words nunquam non paratus and that did it 
Once a don always a don. However, I let 'er oflf and 
I'd advise you to do the same, Mr. Mallow. Not quite 
our form, sir. If you fni4Sf write a love letter to-night, 
and God knows there are moments when one must, pen 
a little missive to Lady Eva whose present address I can 
give you. She's at Claridge's with mother." 

Pat hurled an enormous cushion at the mandarin-like 
head and hurled himself upon a sofa in an ectasy of 
laughter. He had needed this. Lenham was worth his 
weight in gold. 

The man got up, gravely helped himself to a cigar, 
which he placed carefully in his pocket, and again sought 
the assistance of the chairs on his way to the door. 
There he turned and the sly laughter in his eyes proved 
that he a man of quite incalculable humour. ''Mr. 
Mallow," he said, " there are times when you afford me 
genuine amusement. You keep me human sir, and for 
this I thank you." 

And with that he went, — wisely — for the next thing 
Pat intended to throw was his pump and he was a good 
shot. 
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IV 

IT was eleven o'clock. Through Mallow's open win- 
dow a wide stretch of the unpretentious old park 
could be seen with its zarebas of fir and holly, its big 
solitary oaks and long avenues of elms. A full moon 
flooded them all with silver. It was so light that every 
detail of the terrace stood out distinctly. Even the im- 
pish smiles on the faces of the short squat cupids, which 
still retained their stony babyhood after several hundred 
years of attitudinising, caught Mallow's eyes. The heat 
of the day seemed still to hang upon the air and the ex- 
quisite silence was unbroken but for the whispered chat- 
ter of the swifts in their nests under the eaves. The 
sky was as crowded with stars as though they had all 
rushed out at some unaccustomed sight, as indeed they 
had, because the queen of the night was in a very 
gracious mood and it had pleased her to let them see 
the earth in all its sleeping beauty. 

Mallow had not gone to bed. He knew perfectly well 
that sooner or later his friend would come in and tell 
him things, — and here again this Irishman proved him- 
self to possess a very rare and golden sympathy. He 
did not even make himself more comfortable by getting 
into pyjamas and a dressing gown and bedroom slippers. 
Jack should find him up, — ready. It was a small point, 
but characteristic of the sensitiveness of this man, and 
his imagination. He sat on the windowsill and waited, 
listening to the silence and hearing the murmur of the 
stars. Lenham had left a smile upon his face but as he 
looked out upon the white earth, measuring the shadows 
of the trees, he wondered rather whimsically what he 
•was going to make of himself. 

With a curious touch of jealousy he wished that he 
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had been gifted with a hundreth part of Jack's ambitioa 
and his incentive to work. He aknost regretted that his 
father had not remained among the Irish Micawbers and 
that he, like Jack, could go back to an old place in the 
old country and be filled with an overwhelming desire 
to bring back some of its glories. He almost wished 
this, but as he did so there came into his mind just a 
touch of the excitement that young men have when they 
know that they can satisfy every whim and every cap- 
rice. After all where would the villa be that he intended 
to have over Lake Como? And the yacht in which he 
could follow the sun? And the hundred and one other 
things which money made possible? 

Jack found him sitting on the windowsill waiting, — 
ready. "Hullo, old mani'' he said. "Still up?*' 
Nothing was conveyed to him by the fact that his friend 
had not made himself comfortable. " How about a pipe 
before bed?" 

"Or two/' said Mallow. 

Jack burst out laughing and planted himself in front 
of the fireplace. " I don't know why the deuce I laugh. 
The Guvnor and the mater have been trying to smooth 
down my comers." 

" What comers ? How? ** 

An oddly boyish lode settled itself upcm Jack's strong 
face. "I say, tell met If anybody knows me you 
ought to. Has it ever strack you that I'm a crank? " 

"Good Lord, yes I" Mallow did not light a pipe. 
He started a cigar, a fat Corona. 

" You too? Well ni be hangedl In what way am I 
a crank? Whafs the matter with me? What's the 
difference? I never caught any of our fellowsf looking 
at me curiously. It's a mighty rum thing." 
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Mallow sat up straight and threw out his hand in a 
Celtic gesture. " I'll tell you what it is, Jack," he said. 
"There's just one thing that you've missed. You haven't 
got a sense of humour. Wait a second. I know what 
you're going to say. I don't mean that you don't see 
a jdce and whatever is ridiculous in other people. What 
you can't do is to get outside yourself once in a way 
and burst out laughing, however ruefully, at the thing 
that you suddenly detect in yourself that's queer. Very 
few great men have this gift. It seems to have been 
given wholly to us, the wasters, so to speak. A crank, 
why, of course you're a crank. The dickens of a crank. 
What's the amount of your debts at Oxford? You don't 
owe a bob to a single tradesman. How many times did 
you get royally drunk? Every successive bonner night 
in our time you've maintained the bland superiority of 
the Viceroy of India. Is there a single girl in or out 
of Oxford who was the better or the worse for having 
known you? Crank? Ye godsl Hats off to the most 
colossal and the most delightful crank of our epoch. 
Why, it's because you're such a crank that I'm here to- 
night, that I've dogged your heels since we had our first 
inarticulate talk at Eton and that I shall return to you 
wherever you are from wherever I may be so long as 
I'm above earth." 

Jack shifted his shoulders and gave a grunt. " I don't 
think you people know the meaning of words," he said. 
" Why should a man be a crank simply because it didn't 
amuse him to float himself in liquor and because he didn't 
see the point of laying in a hundred and one unnecessary 
things for which he couldn't pay? And as to the woman 
part of it . • .** He broke off and b^an to march up 
and down. 
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" Go on/' said Mallow. 

Jack stopped again. " Til tell you somethings Pat. I 
suppose it's about the only thing I haven^t told you. I'm 
an only son. By the accident of birth I've come into 
a name that I've got to do the best I can by. VThis old 
place will have to be mine one of these days. I hope 
to God it won't be for very many years. Well, I've got 
to have a son, do you see, and I've kept away from 
women just because I think that a man who doesn't go 
to his wife as clean as she is, isn't honest. That's all. 
What is there cranky about that? Honest." He re- 
peated the word with a sort of grimace. "It's about 
honesty that I've come to talk to you." 

*' Yoifve come to talk to me about honesty?" 

" Yes. What do you mean ? " 

Mallow laughed. 

" I don't see anything to laugh at," said Jack. " You're 
about the most honest fellow I know. What do you 
mean?" 

" My good Jack, I'm an Irishman and an American. 
I don't know the meanbg of the word. I'll bet you a 
fiver that your people have been chipping you about 
your damned honesty." 

" They have," said Jack. " How in the world did you 
guess it?" 

"Because they're your people and they know you. 
And you're their ewe lamb and they hope to see you go 
to the top of the tree.*^ 

Jack sat down heavily and stretched out his long 1^^ 
and settled his chin into his collar. "H'ml" he said. 
" One way and another Fm having a fine time to-night. 
It seems to me that I'd better scratch and go in for sci- 
entific fruit growing or the breeding of mushrooms." 
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m^ Mallow was on his feet in a moment. "Don't be 

an ass I " he cried, with a touch of flamboyance. " No- 
body's asking you to be dishonest, my good fool. All 
we're asking you to be is a bit more modem. We see 
in you a man of enormous possibilities. You've got 
concentration, and it's a rare thing. You've got that 
doggedness and strength that carries men into niches. 
But what's the use of your clanking into civilisation as 
you find it, all swabbled up in mediaeval armour? Why, 
every rotten little paper boy would turn rotmd and jeer 
at you. They'd think you were straight out of the Lord 
Mayor's show if they saw you crossing Fleet Street 
frcMn the Temple. You must get out of it, old man, 
and go down into the world the Crusader disguised in 
the top hat of commerce and the wing collar of the bud- 
ding politician. Take a flying leap from early Victo- 
rianism down, — and it's a dashed long way down, — into 
the twentieth century. That's your job." 

Jack stuck up his chin. "VVi do nothing that I'm 
ashamed of if I have to remain briefless and unheard 
of all the days of my life." 

" No one asked you, sir, she said. Have any other 
men at the top of the tree done anything that they're 
ashamed of? Of course they haven't They've only 
done a lot of things that their party or their policy has 
pushed them into. My dear good fellow, you can't play 
cricket in tall hats to-day. It would be a comic match. 
You've got to be up to date. You can be as honest as 
you like, honest to tears, at Oxford, though even there 
the Dons look at you with a sort of suspicion for it. 
But go honest and unashamed into the courtyard of 
the House of Commons and even the pigeons will flut- 
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ter out of your way. What a pity you've never read 
the papers." 

" Oh, hang the papers.'* 

" Well, they are, but they would have tdd you what 
sort of weapons you've got to use and what sort of 
people you've got to measure swords with, or rather 
tongues — swords are only brought out for fancy dress 
balls at Albert Hall and Covent Garden. I'm glad your 
people have had a heart to heart with you to-night, it 
opens the way for me. I'm absolutely bang up to date 
and I put off my fond parent in order to come here and 
educate you a bit." 

" Well, but what in the name of all thaf s marvellous 
do you want me to do? I can't alter myself. I can't 
very well go about saying that black's white when I 
know it's black. I'm not going to tell lies like a company 
promoter or lick the boots of any dirty dog to get briefs 
out of him." 

" Nobody asks you, sir, she said. What your people 
and I have got to see that you do is to cultivate a beau- 
tiful tolerance, to go into the arena — putting it in a 
hig^-flown way — not with your hands in the right pugi- 
listic attitiide, ready and waiting to land a right and 
left into the vulnerable spots of your adversaries and 
friends who dodge the truth by an inch or two, but with 
them stuck into your trousers' pockets nonchalantly. 
We've also got to see that you acquire the Nelsonian eye 
and that when you must examine scmiething under a 
microscope, you put that uncomfortable instrument to 
the eye in which there is no sight Wear your idealism 
under your waistcoat and carry scrupulousness to the 
length of Quixotism in yow^ own room. There is just 
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one time in your life when you can afford to be honest 
openly and without shame, and that is when you have 
gone up hand over hand to the very top of your tree. 
And even then, my dear fellow, be prq)ared for scwne 
very scratchy leaders in the organs of your party/* 

With narrowed eyes and his lips pressed tightly to- 
gether Jack lay back in his chair. "H'm!** he said. 
"H'm!'* 

Mallow bent over him. His face was all alight. 
'* Jack,*' he said, " I'll bet you a thousand pounds that 
if I were broke to the wide and started at the same 
hour as you will at the bar and in politics I'd be in the 
Cabinet on whichever side you name ten years before 
you'd won a seat All done by kindness, old boy. All 
done by kindness. A little wadding for the ears, green 
glasses for the eyes and a well thought out and con- 
sistently maintained personality which appeals instantly 
to the caricaturists*. It's the caricaturist that makes the 
fortune of the politician. Think of that as you go on 
your way and bum a candle to the fact that the almighty 
dollar puts me out of the running against you. One 
thing more before I escort you to your bedroom. If you 
were to stand up in this room this evening, toss a coin 
as to which side of politics you'd go in for and aUde 
by the result, I'd gamble every shilling I've got in the 
world that you'd be safe for the Premiership before 
you're forty." 

Jack put out one long 1^ and shoved his Jonathan 
backwards into a chair. "How you love to let every- 
one know that you're a disciple of Bernard Shaw,*' he 
said. 

"Disciple of Bernard boot I** said Mallow. "I'm 
talking facts, my friend, facts 1 I'm a modem, sitting 
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in the twentieth century, and I know it. And now with 
your kind permission I'll ring up the nearest doctor and 
ask him what I ought to do for bruised intestines. I 
find that your foot is as hopelessly honest as the rest 
of you." 

And then Jack got up and took in a deep breath 
through his nostrils and squared his shoulders. "All 
I've got to say to you is just precisely what I said to 
the Guvnor downstairs,'* he said. "Well see." And 
then a smile passed all over his face and unconsciously 
he clenched his fists. " I'd rather like being up against 
iC he added. 



IT was during this restless pause between what seemed 
to be to Jack the end of training and the preliminary 
competition for the fight, — it was as a fight that he be- 
gan more and more to look upon the future, — that the 
beautiful Mrs. Vemey-Waveney came to Eardley- Wishes. 
Mallow knew her, and knowing her, smiled at her 
from a convenient distance. At any time she could 
have stood for Eve; but it was not because of her big 
baby blue eyes and her red innocent mouth and her ap- 
pealing truthfulness or the quaint unusual way of hers 
of drawing down her frock over her ankles, first having 
shown a good deal of them, that made Mallow afraid of 
being burnt. He retained his distance simply because he 
knew the type. He knew to a nicety exactly what ex- 
pressions she would use and why. He knew that there 
would not be one moment in her life, not one, when 
she would not be acting for all that she was worth. Her 
well thought out and consistent attitude was one of be- 
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ing crude. " Of course I know that I'm crude and really 
ought never to talk to a person of your intellect and 
knowledge." In a word she bored Mallow to tears. But 
her nickname was Blossy and her eyes were very blue 
and she had long golden lashes and very red lips, nat- 
urally redy and she had a most fascinating way of blush- 
ing when conversation ceased and she found herself the 
only talker. She was tall, too, and slight and strikingly 
modest Indeed there was almost a touch of the Quaker 
about her and when she said things that made people 
raise their eyebrows and hold their breath it was because 
she was so startlingly, refreshingly, young and ingenuous. 
Very young men and very old men fell before her 
and dozens of both called her Blossy because, after all, 
Mrs.. Vemey Waveney is such a mouthful, isn't it? One 
of her chief assets was the shock that she gave everyone 
when they realised that she was married. She was so 
young, so helpless, so appealing, so trusting, so intensely 
sympathetic. She told them all what was strictly true, — 
the art of her was that she always lied by telling the truth, 
— that she had been married at seventeen, " a baby of 
course, a baby I '' — to a man of thirty, a soldier man, who 
had never understood her and who spent the greater 
part of his time on explorations and special War Office 
jobs. It was not for her to say that her flirtations with 
all the boys in the station made it impossible iEor this 
man to remain in his regiment or near her and that 
in order to keiep her he was obliged to subject himself 
to horrid climates. Why should she? All she did say 
was that she was very poor, very desolate, very unhappy. 
Presents of diamond pendants, pearl necklaces, roguish 
hats and elaborately simple frocks won half sad little 
smiles but nothing else. She passed through dangers 
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like Godiva clothed on with chastity. But she bored 
Mallow to tears. 

He had met her the year before during the summer 
vacation on board the yacht, the palatial yacht, of a comic 
merchant who had been knighted as a reward for busi- 
ness bluff. She was now in the village of Eardley 
Wishes, Norfolk which surrotmded the old church out- 
side the walls of Speakwells, as a guest of the Doctor's 
wife. These two had met at the Metropole Hotel, 
Folkestone, where it is always possible, to find at least 
two members of the Blossy type, alone or almost alone. 
The vicar's son, a young man with unmanageable hair 
and a curious habit of wearing a wing collar when he 
played tennis, — he was a Cambridge man, — was in love 
with her and followed her about with pre-Raphaelite 
passion. The Vicar himself. Rural Dean though he was, 
frequently found himself a little too young in her pres- 
ence. Mr. Qaude Fltzroy Scorrier, who, of course, 
included her in his frequent invitations to the .Ssculapian 
household, found her rather decorative in his oak atmos- 
phere. Lady Emily screamed with laughter when he 
said that she looked like a white rosebud in a Qoisonn6 
vase. 

She came as a new thing to Jack, a rather unccmi- 
fortable new thing, and when, after his usual day of hard 
exercise, he left the dinner table full of the restlessness 
of one who itches to get to work, he liked to see her 
curled up on a settee, omventionally unconventional, with 
large wistful eyes and a row of little white teeth showing 
between her red lips. He found her soothing and inspir- 
ing. She drew him out and in a sort of way sat at 
his feet ^He was so big and strong and fine and 
resolute,'^ she said. Hers was quite an American method 
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of giving undiluted flattery to men. She became almost 
excited, so keen was her sympathy, when he explained 
his ambitions in short sharp sentences. He little knew 
that her entire interest in him was awakened by a 
Machiavellian remark of Mallow's made in mischief. 
She had asked him something about the Squire's son, 
the young Crusader as she called him, in one of her 
moments of exact psychology. She had been prepared 
to hear that he was a fine cricketer, a very difficult man 
to beat at tennis and a golfer of no mean prowess. But 
what put her on her mettle and awakened all the Eve 
in her nature was Mallow's whispered confidence that 
Jack was a virgin man though not a misogynist. It is 
an odd and unexplainable fact that there are few women 
who do not resent the fact that a man is virginal. They 
seem to think that by being so he lays a stigma on their 
sex — and Blossy immediately set her cap at Jack and 
found it worth her while to act and to act beautifully. 
She detested Eardley Wishes and the flat fen country 
which lay all about it, and the pollarded willows which 
stood in lines everywhere holding up their spatulate fin- 
gers to the sky filled her with a sort of irritation. She 
had only accepted the doctor's wife's invitation as a means 
of economising. Jack, however, made the place more 
than possible. She suddenly developed a great love for 
riding in the early morning and rode with Jack. She 
found that tennis in the blazing sun stirred her blood 
and so asked permission to be allowed to watch him 
play with Mallow before luncheon. And in the cool 
of the evening in a baby frock and floppy hat she walked 
round the golf links with the two friends. Jack said 
some hard things to Mallow about that husband of hers 
and Mallow bent down, not in order to pick up a spent 
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match as much as to hide the gleam of laughter that 
he knew his eyes contained. He told himself that an 
episode with Blossy would do much to humanise this, to 
him, all too aloof man. He hoped that he might bum 
his fingers, though not very badly, so that he should 
realise that men cannot remain angels and live. That 
was his creed. It was all done in friendship. Mallow 
was rather like one of those men who does not enjoy 
dinner tmless his companion is drinking with him. It 
was irksome to be in the company of teetotalisnL 

VI 

IT was during these charming mid- July days when the 
com was still green and all the herbaceous borders 
in their ripest colour, that a paragraph appeared in The 
World announcing without the lusciousness of the half- 
penny Radical rag which so dearly loves a title, "that 
the Hon. Gaude and Lady Emily Fitzroy Scorrier were 
entertaining a family house party at Speakwells, their 
beautiful cotmtry house at Eardley Wishes, Norfolk, 
which comprised the aged Duke of Kilminster, Lady 
Emily's father; the Earl of Idredgehay, Mr. Scorrier's 
eldest brother; Lord and Lady Apmorgan, — Miss Vere 
Scorrier married, it will be remembered, the Welsh Peer 
famous for his collection of Zulu ass^[ais, — and Lord 
and Lady Charles Fenny-Compton, — Lady Emily's sis- 
ter Elizabeth was married to the second son of the Duke 
of Landor, of course, in nineteen hundred and two — 
Lord and Lady Charles drove over to Speakwells in their 
Rudge Whitworth from their celebrated racing stable 
at Compton Place near Tarring, Sussex, from which there 
is a wonderful view of the beautiful Chanctonbury ring. 
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Mr. John Fitzroy Scorrier, who has just finished his 
course at Oxford, and Mr. Dillon Patrick Mallow, son 
of the American millionaire whose house on Fifth Ave- 
nue has recently been the scene of perhaps the most 
consistently beautiful Oriental fancy dress ball ever given 
in New York, are also of the party/' 

These people met together at Speakwells once a year 
and stayed for a week. It was a red letter week in 
the history of the village and it enabled the Vicar and 
his wife to bring into their domestic conversation for the 
rest of the year to such friends as Mrs. Vemey Waveney, 
casual references to "my friend the Duke" and nice 
personal remarks about the Idredgehays and the Fenny- 
Comptons. 

It was a very jolly week for Mr. Qaude Scorrier and 
Lady Emily. They greatly enjoyed doing their relations 
as well as they were able, and having everything in and 
round the house in the very pink of condition. Then, 
too, they got somewhat behind the scenes in politics from 
the after-dinner talk of the aged Duke whose hobby it 
was to attend every debate in the House of Lords, al- 
though he had never been known to speak at one of 
them. " You see, my dear," he used to say to his daugh- 
ter, " I ain*t any manner of use when I get on my feet." 
And he was right. As a critic of the aflFairs of the House 
of Commons he was partictdarly clear headed, and there 
were few things which gave more joy to the heads of the 
0>nservative Party in his House than to hear his ref- 
erences to the members of the Irish party as "Those 
damn swine forever trying to bluflf the silly ass voters 
with their footling Gilbertianisms." A fine Georgian old 
fellow was this Duke, who would gladly have revived 
cock fighting if there had been no County Council and 
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who clung almost pathetically to the old-fashioned cour- 
tesies towards women which have long since gone out. 
He was seventy-three years of age and every fine day 
of his life he did his eight nlile walk with his broad 
brimmed hat still cocked at an angle of forty degrees, 
and his black and white bow tie sticking out rakishly be- 
neath his quadruple chin. He wore great pockets in his 
coat and sported a bandanna handkerchief, and his pep- 
per and salt trousers of a large pattern, filled the souls 
of the young members of the precious school who have 
revived mutton chop whiskers and high walking sticks, 
with a flutter of joy. He drank freely and smoked 
cigars like a steam engine and thanked his God, in whom 
he had a firm and unashamed belief, that he had en- 
joyed all the natural vices of man. " I'm seventy-three, 
me dear," he used to say, " and it's a damn shame I " 

The dear old fellow made no bones about disliking 
Lord Apmorgan. To him a person who could make a 
collection of Zulu ass^[ais and write a book about them, 
fully illustrated, must be regarded with suspicion. At 
the same time he was too old-fashioned to permit his 
dislike to bring any sort of discord into the annual 
family week. After all, " the silly fellow was very kind 
to his wife " and he liked men to be kind to their wives. 
He also liked the wife. She was what he called a good 
body, referring more to her mind than her figure, though 
the latter pleased him* Vfith the Fenny-Comptons he 
got on like a house on fire, and was never so happy as 
when discussing horses and their pedigrees, nearly all 
of which he knew. In fact he read no other book than 
Ruff's guide tuiless it was the Bible, which of course 
belonged to a category of its own. 

Always during his visit to Speakwells His Grace spent 
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his mornings with the dapper Lord Charles, who looked 
exactly like a music hall comedian, in deep discussion 
as to the next year's winner of the Derby. This was 
the only race in which the Duke took any money inter- 
est He belonged to fifteen clubs and invariably bought 
six tickets in each of their sweepstakes. He always 
laughed the same laugh when he told his off-repeated 
story of how he had drawn the winner one year in four- 
teen of these sweeps and had cleared a matter of " pretty 
near two thousand pounds, me dear, b'GodI What do 
you think of thatf *' And on these occasions he brought 
out a much thumbed cutting from ** Answers " of a para- 
graph full of split infinitives setting forth this fact as 
a record. He cherished a sort of secret hope that in 
his obituary notices the leading daily papers would not 
fail to put down this amazing feat to his credit He felt 
pretty certain that they would do so because he had 
written a personal letter to them all begging the favour 
with his best compliments of a note to this effect 
in the paragraphs which he knew were already written. 
" After all I'm seventy-three," he used to say to himself, 
** and in the midst of life we are in death. And damn 
it, I'm a Duke 1 Even to-day I suppose I can expect half 
a column with photograph." He had a nice humour. 

It was very pleasant to see how cheerfully these ill- 
assorted people entered into the family feeling of this 
annual affair and determinedly maintained an attitude 
of noncommittal cheeriness. For the most part they 
only met once a year an.d only wrote to each other on 
birthdays and Christmas day. Apmorgan, being Welsh 
and a collector of assegais, very naturally had nothing 
to say for Fenny-Compton who raced. And Fenny- 
Compton, besides disliking the Welsh as a race, was to- 
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tally unable to see anything in ass^[ais. The Idredge- 
hays were smart people, leaders of London society, alto- 
gether cosmopolitan in their choice of friends. But 
they managed to hide their boredom by appearing late 
and retiring early. They took advantage of this in- 
evitable week as a sort of rest cure and spoke of dear 
old Qaude much in the same way as undergraduates 
speak of the Randolph. He was merely an institution. 

There was every reason why this particular visit should 
be made even more pleasant than any of the others from 
the fact that they were all there to wish John luck in 
his career. They did so every evening at dinner and 
the Duke, whose memory was short, — damn it, he was 
seventy-three, — made pretty nearly the same speech every 
night and every night poor Jack had to make a suitable 
reply. 

The whole thing gave Mallow the most intense joy. 
He wrung every atom of himiour out of it all and noth- 
ing that he had ever done gave him more exquisite de- 
light than in turning At Hyd y Nos into a ragtime for 
the special benefit of Apmorgan who failed entirely to 
recognise in it his national air. The Welsh peer, who 
had just determined to purchase a gramophone, made 
a note of the piece to which Mallow supplied the im- 
promptu title of " The Leaking Bunny.*' 

Even Jack, whose sense of htmiour was not too keen, 
absented himself from time to time to give way to Ho- 
meric laughter in quiet places and thank his stars for 
Mallow's presence. What a diplomat was lost in this 
Celtic American whose wit all the men appreciated and 
whose fascination all the women recognised. 

Blossy dined at Speakwells twice. The Duke in- 
sisted on taking her into dinner. Had he been twenty 
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years younger he certainly would have endeavoured to 
show her some of the beauties of the Nile through the 
windows of the oxnfortable cabin of a dahabiyeh. He 
told Mallow so in a stage whisper over the port " In 
my time we knew how to live, my boy. I never could 
resist baby blue eyes and golden hair. Never!" 

Apmoigan had sat on Bloss/s left and he, too, had 
noticed these attractions. In his unhealthy Welsh way 
he wondered whether they ought not first to have been 
submitted to the Censor. Idredgehay gave Blossy a cor- 
dial invitation to sit on the box seat of his coach at 
the meet the following year at Hyde Park. 

Jack congratulated himself upon her success. He 
knew that he had been right in his estimation of her 
character. 

" Poor dear old Jack! " thought Mallow. 

VII 

JACK'S career was the main topic of conversation. 
He himself was discussed and re-discussed. He was 
judged as though he were a horse. His personality, his 
manner, even the way he wore his clothes, were 
thoroughly gone into. All these points were liked. Lady 
Apmorgan considered him to be very unusual, very ster- 
ling. Lady Idredgehay was of opinion that he could have 
a great social success if he chose. Lady Charles, a dear 
tubby little soul with bovine eyes, contented herself by 
calling him a darling. It was very amusing to listen to 
the " John- John- John " chatter that went on every after- 
noon at tea time on the terrace. Not one of them made 
the smallest bones of talking " John " within his hearing 
and as though he were the new thing of the moment. 
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One by one the men took him aside to give him tips. 
There was something rather paradoxical about this be- 
cause not one of them had had a career. The old Duke's 
point of view was particularly characteristic. "Now, 
my dear boy," he said, " what is all this? The Bar and 
politics. Why? Here you are, a Scorrier, with, I take 
it, a nice little allowance from your father and presently 
the old place to come into. TTie Bar and politics, God 
bless me I Why the Bar's full of Jews and the House 
of Commons is made up of rag-tag and bobtail. Why 
do it? Why bother? Tisn't as though you had an axe 
to grind. Obviously the thing for you to do, my dear 
fellow, is to devote your life to cricket. If it's fame 
you're out for and your photograph in the papers, you'll 
get it far sooner by skippering a county eleven than by 
burying yourself in the Temple and being lost among 
the benches of the House. Honestly, cricket is the only 
profession open to gentlemen these days. Bar and poli- 
tics I You won*t stand a dog's chance in either of them, 
my dear feller. Not a dog's chance ! Look at yer fam- 
ily I Why, you can't find a mealy-mouthed solicitor 
among the lot of us and I take it you're not going to 
/ marry the daughter of one of 'em. Well, then, where 
are your briefs coming from? Look at the family again. 
Where are the evei^green front benchers, the old conserva- 
tive mobs who take jolly good care that the only young 
fellers who get the soft jobs are their own? You see 
the Scorriers have been a useful lot in a perfectly gen- 
tleman-like way. Army, I mean, and Navy with two 
or three Bishops thrown in. There hasn't been a talker 
in the Scorrier history. Now think it over, my dear 
feller. Think it over. After all, you know, what did 
you do at Oxford bar play cricket? See what I mean? 
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For instance, I ran up against the son of an old friend 
of mine who was up at the University in your time. 
*Scorrier/ I said to him — ^'Scorrier' — ever heard of 
him?' *Oh, yes/ says he. 'Played cricket.' Not a 
word about your being in the Union or struggling 
through the schools or whatever jrou call 'em, and coming 
out with a second rate deg^ree. See what I mean? " 

John laughed, it is true, but not very heartily. He 
laughed again when Lord Charles Fenny-Compton caught 
him one evening after dinner. The little man with his 
almost too clean-shaven face, with an elephantine cigar 
held tight between his teeth, stood like a bantam in 
front of him and held a button. "Ever thought, 
Jacky,'' he said, "what a toppin' cross country rider 
you'd make? You're bom for the saddle, old fellow, 
absolutely bom for it! Of course I don't want to in- 
terfere or anything like that, but I naturally take a 
keen interest in you and all that sort of thing and, well, 
by Jove, I can't bear to see a fellow like you chuckin' 
himself away on a footlin' game down there in Fleet 
Street with a wig on his head. Now why not take up 
a gentleman's life and win silver cups? Have a toppin' 
time movin' about the country always in God's fresh 
air ? And, mind you, you can make a bit here and there 
if you're careful, — ^backin' yourself. Eh? What do you 
think?" 

Jack said : " It's awfully kind of you to bother, but 
I'm going to have a shot at it. There are one or two 
things I want to do, to alter." 

" Oh, well, of course, there's nothing to be said. If 
you're one of those odd coves born with a pole in his 
hand I suppose nothin* will stop you from stickin' it 
into the pond and stirrin' it up. Well, dear lad, don't 
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forget that when you want a breath of fresh air and a 
sight of a toppin' string of gees trainin' on the Downs, 
there's always a bit of a bedroom for you at Compton 
Peace." 

Idredgehay had yet another point of view quite char- 
acteristic of the man. He was a Captain in the King's 
bodyguard. He was on the House Committee of several 
of the really excellent clubs. He drove his coach and 
led a very busy life doing nothing and doing it deco- 
ratively. He liked it to be said that he was one of 
the best dressed men in London and took great pains 
to live up to an easily acquired reputation. He was the 
sort of man who kept a secretary and then, having noth- 
ing for him to do, invented things. He dictated letters 
to the evening papers, correcting small inaccuracies which 
everyone else realised and dismissed as either printers' 
errors or journalistic ignorance. He was really a por- 
tentous ass, but a very genial one, scrupulously clean 
and cheery and infantile. People liked him, although 
they laughed at him, and his big dinners were not only 
admirable as to food and wines, but were immensely good 
fun because, with a sort of genius, he sent everyone into 
the dining-room with exactly the wrong partner. He 
had plenty of money and spent it royally, and he really 
worked like a dog for the comfort of the various clubs 
on whose House Committees he served. 

He played golf with Jack one evening, more in order 
to have an excuse to wear a new suit of golf clothes 
than to enjoy the game which he played indifferently, and 
it was while walking from the ninth to the tenth hole that 
he gave Jack the benefit of his worldly wisdom. 

" I've been thinking a good deal about you," he said, 
" and your case." 
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Jack kicked an ant heap. '' I shall very soon begin to 
think that I'm suffering from brittle bones or some- 
thing." 

" Not, my dear fellow, that I wish to interfere, believe 
me I As your uncle, of course I take a very great inter- 
est in your future. At present, as you know, I've only 
got three daughters. It can only be by a miracle that 
I have a son. If I don't, you succeed to the title, you 
see, after your father. I can, therefore, talk to you like 
a father, surely. Poor dear Gaude is after all a farmer, 
isn't he? His knowledge of the world is so slight that 
I believe he has to ask the way of a policeman to any 
place which is not within a quarter of a mile of St. 
James's Street." 

"Oh, I've had some very worldly advice from the 
Guvnor." 

"Of sorts, no doubt." Idredgehay took his driver 
from the caddy and watched Jack beat a long straight 
ball. "Oh, admirable!" He teed up and foozled. 
" But mine," he said, " is of course of the world-worldly. 
I would very much like you to let me manoeuvre some 
polite job for you, about the Court for instance. Why 
not beoHne a King's messenger? It carries a modicum 
of income, but it gives you a distinct position in society, 
just enough work not to interfere with your pleasure and 
social duties, and gives you ample opportunities of pick- 
ing and choosing among the debutantes. As my possi- 
ble heir," — he played his second with a brassie and pulled 
the ball into the straight, — " the Bar and politics become 
something like a waste of time. I'm fifty you see, though 
I don't look it, especially when I'm fit. We live long. 
Give me, therefore, twenty-five years. You're verging 
on twenty-four, so that in twenty-five years' time youll 
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be, let me see, what is it? Five and four are nine. Four 
and two are • • • Getting a little tied up, I think. Help 
me. 

" Forty-nine," said Jack. 

"You don't say sol Fanqr that Only a year 
yoimger than I am. Well, say that youVe been in the 
House twenty years. You may, with great luck and an 
immense amount of backstairs influence and expense, 
have managed to capture a junior post in the Govern- 
ment, our Government All a waste of time, my dear 
Jack. On my demise you must go to the Upper House 
whether you like it or not" 

" I hope youll have a son," said Jack shortly. 

Idredgehay played again. He sliced the ball into the 
water. " Thank you, I hope I shall," he said. " I shall 
continue to do my best. But far-seeing men do not ever 
Ignore probable contingencies and I must confess quite 
frankly, and I'm sure you don't mind, that I would 
rather be succeeded by a man whose record was deco- 
rative and social than by one who had endeavoured to 
succeed and failed." 

" But, good God ! " said Jack. " Why should I fail? " 

Idredgehay shrugged his shoulders slightly and the 
patent slits on his shoulder blades gaped as he did so. 
**My dear Jack, you're a Scorrier and a gentleman. 
You ought to have lived a htmdred years ago to suc- 
ceed at the professions you've chosen. The Bar is now 
open to Board school boys and aliens who come from 
Jerusalem via Liverpool and Manchester and the Stock 
Exchange. And Parliament, by offering payment to its 
members, has lost its note, its independence and its in- 
sular >j^nV de corps. I am not, of course, in a position 
to insist upon anjrthing with you, but I would like you 
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to know and to consider my wishes. What is that club, 
my dear fellow?" 

" A baffle," said Jack, watching his ball run up on to 
the green. 

Poor dear old Jack. It was, indeed, a difficult and dis- 
heartening week. No wonder that he took his troubles . 
to the one really sympathetic and encouraging pers(m to 
be found within the four mile radius of Speakwells. He 
found Blossy when the game was over, — he did not call 
it a game, — sitting on the verandah of the small club 
house. She was dressed in white and wore salmon- 
coloured stockings and there was a touch of the same 
colour in her hat. He stayed behind when Mallow con- 
ducted Lord Idredgehay back to the house. 

Blossy pointed to a deck chair and he sat down very 
willingly. He was not disheartened. He was only ir- 
ritable. He was suffering under the handicap of family. 

" I waited for you," said Blossy. 

" Awf\illy good of you," said Jack. 

The sun was setting redly. The sky was cloudless 
and the earth very warm. Better men than Jack had 
made fools of themselves in moments such as these, when 
the air was filled with the throbbing note of a husband 
thrush and the pomp of the departing sim sent a tingle 
into the very heart. Besides, slim ankles were very 
alluring in salmon-coloured stockings, and a purring 
voice all the more welcome when the baby eyes of its 
owner were very blue. 

Blossy liked Jack. His tallness and strength fas- 
cinated her., If she had been an American she would 
have said she was crazy about him. His Quixotism was 
so different. Besides, he was very desirable, and 
startlingly young and untainted. She had persuaded 
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herself that she really was very lonely and very desolate 
and very .unhappy, and, after all, he and she were very 
much of the same age. Why shouldn't she permit her- 
self to enjoy the thrill of being held by two such mus- 
cular arms against a chest so broad? Jack must make 
a b^finning and she could be very discreet. 

" Dear boy," she said. " Dear boy.*' She put an un- 
gloved hand lightly on one of Jack's for a moment He 
liked it 

" I don't know what I should have done without you," 
he said. ** I'm putting in rather a rotten time one way 
and another — whatever conceit I came down with has 
been rather badly mauled." 

** Dear boy," die said softly. ** Dear boy," and scxne- 
how her hand stayed where it had strayed so unccm- 
sciously. 

Jack clasped it tightly. This girl, for that is what 
she was, was cut out to be a sister. " Look here, Blossy," 
he said, and then pulled himself up short '* I b^ your 
pardon." 

" If you can't call me Blossy who can, Jack?" She 
gave him her big eyes and then seemed to be filled with 
the reflection of the sun. She loved setting suns, espe- 
cially when she had on salmon-coloured stockings. She 
was all for subtle matches. 

"May I? Well then, look here, Blossy, I want you 
to let me call on you often when I go up to London. 
I see that I'm going to be very much up against it You 
can give me the Lord knows how much help if you will." 

" I live in a very small flat, Jack," she said irrelevantly, 
" but it will be, oh, such a privil^^e to give you some 
of the very best of all the latent sympathy which none 
of my superficial friends ever draw upon." She gave 
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him her other hand and his head went forward a little 
and quite by accident her hair touched his forehead. 

Jack took a deep breath. This was the first time 
in his life, yes, the first, that any feminine thing had 
been so close to him. He was heart-whole as far as 
Blossy was concerned, but he was young and was, at 
that moment, much disheartened; and Nature having 
no scruples and being inherently wanton, the old Adam 
in this self-preserved man was suddenly awakened. 
They were alone, these two, and the sun was setting redly 
and the throbbing note of a husband thrush filled the soft 
air, and there seemed to be a sort of electricity in the 
two soft hands that clasped his so tightly, so sympa- 
thetically. Nature chooses her moments with a consum- 
mate theatricalism. 

Perhaps it was a good thing that the secretary of the 
club returned at that moment. 

Jack got up quickly and cursed himself for a fool. 
What was the good of setting himself a task? 

The look which Blossy darted at the unconscious local 
person through her half closed eyes was filled with 
venom. 

Jack saw her back to the doctor's house monosyl- 
labically. 

VIII 

THE days passed slowly. They were really good 
days glorified by a very friendly sun, set alight 
by innumerable grateful flowers in the very prime of 
their lives and filled with the songs of birds whose young 
families had not yet grown adventurous or forgetful 
enough to desert the parent nest Jack and Pat Mallow 
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went in for a sort of orgy of exerdse, went bareheaded 
through the day making an art of sunburn. They 
laughed frequently, competed against each other with 
that English grimness which keeps sport clean, went 
springily into the early morning air and reluctantly out 
of the long lovely nights, moon-ridden and star be- 
spangled. It gradually became a sort of unprinted rule 
between them that they should not discuss the future 
at all on which they did not agree, and make the most 
of that rather curious period of enforced leisure which 
lay between the end of collie work and the work of 
Ufe. 

To Jack, although he never said so, it was the most 
curious and irritating time that he had ever been through. 
Underneath his intense enjoyment of h<Hne, the constant 
and delightful presence of his father and mother who 
meant so much to him, and the refreshing influence of 
a burst of weather which made almost a record, he 
had a constant feeling of a sort of impatience. He 
wanted to get at something, to find himself within the 
four walls of his own rooms in London, to hear the roar 
of traffic and the constant movement of men who were 
at work. He felt oddly like an express train which 
had been pulled up short at a small station to take in 
water. 

When Speakwells resumed its normal habits and the 
family party broke up. Jack felt happier. He had no 
longer to listen to the reiterated advice that had been 
so constantly forced upon him. He was absolutely de- 
termined to do what he had set out to do and so, of 
course, all the cynicism, as he called it, to which he 
had been subjected was a mere waste of words. But he 
didn't care for cynicism. He was a man of ideals. He 
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was going to buy his own experience and it seemed to 
him to be rather unfair, or, at any rate, rather thought- 
less, and certainly rather peculiar that people of his 
own family should endeavour to undermine his deter- 
mination to make a position for himself by the sweat 
of his brow. 

All this did not worry him very much. At Ae same 
time it didn't amuse him as it would have amused Mal- 
low under similar conditions. He did not take life in 
the same spirit as did his friend. There was nothing 
of the dilettante about him. To him life was not a 
sort of pleasant game. It was a job. He wanted to 
do things, alter things, put things right He didn't want 
to be second hand, or fall into a comfortable niche that 
was his by inheritance. In fact, he thanked God that 
he was, comparatively speaking, a poor man. It suited 
him better to take off his coat and roU up his sleeves 
and make his own living rather than live on his father, 
and keep his coat on. 

Curiously enough this holiday was not altogether with- 
out that touch of test which enters almost daily into the 
life of the man who has thrown out a challenge to 
Nemesis and to Nature. 

Eve had decided to remain in exile. In other words, 
Blossy, having worked out her visit at the doctor's house, 
had taken a small and picturesque cottage on the out- 
skirts of the village. She loved the place, she said. It 
was so quiet and restful. She loved its flatness and its 
immensity of sky, and its low horizon against which 
long rows of pollarded trees stood out clean cut She 
wanted a further holiday from what she called, speak- 
ing in capital letters. The Insincerity of Town, The 
Whirlpool of Society. It was her habit to talk of so- 
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ciety with a capital " S " as of most other things. But 
the good people in and about Eardley Wishes did not 
think it necessary to tell her that she really stood no 
nearer to society than the ha-ha fence which cut it off 
f r<Mn the road. Dear Blossy, for all her hyphened name, 
lived ekeingly on the small allowance of a soldier who 
smoked good cigars frequently and sometimes played 
bridge. At the best she lived in that semi-society which 
has its being in South and West Kensington, the far 
off comer of Knightsbridge, the wrong end of Ebury 
Street, the purlieus of Chelsea and, — the word must 
be used, — the heart of Pimlico. She mixed with very 
little fastidiousness, with "half-pay," with that portion 
of the stage which washes its face and had about it the 
last faint glinunerings of the Oxford manner, with Art 
which achieved very little else than side whiskers and 
somewhat precious trousers, and Literature which con- 
fined itself to spiteful, though sometimes epigrammatic, 
criticism of the work of mere writers. She dined at the 
Rendezvous, went to the theatres on paper and played 
bridge at a chattering menagerie with a high sounding 
name. To herself she confessed that she loathed Eard- 
ley Wishes, but that she wanted Jack ; and so she stayed, 
incidentally saving money, for her flat was rather well 
let and she had dismissed her maid, and Eardley Wishes 
only played tenpence a hundred. 

She wanted Jack badly. He interested her. Some 
day he would become the owner of Speakwells and she 
had no scruples as to divorce. Then, too, she found 
herself in competition with Jack and it gave a great 
flavour to her days, a new kind of spice. As a rule 
she had some difiiculty in persuading men not to fall in 
love with her, some difficulty in finding men who were not 
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very ready to take all that she might offer. Here was 
a supremely manly person who was saving himself. 
Such an attitude piqued her, stirred her fighting spirit, 
set a light to all the Eve that was in her nature. 

And even Patrick Mallow, master-lover, todc off his 
hat metaphorically to the perfect artfulness with which 
this artificial little woman set herself to work. He knew 
perfectly well why she had taken the cottage with its 
narrow door opening straight into a sitting-room, its 
horsehair sofas, antimacassars, and oleog^phs of Lord 
Roberts, and its narrow winding staircase which led up 
to a small bedroom in which even experts could not 
swing a cat without disturbing the equanimity of the 
china babies on the mantelshelf, the pots of creeping 
jenny on the windowsill and the cracked crockery on 
the washing stand. 

Mallow decided not to interfere with her game. He 
held Jack in great affection and esteem. At any mo- 
ment he was ready to stand by him financially or in 
any other way. But he looked upon his attitude towards 
women with a certain impatience. He had no S3rmpa- 
thy with it To him passion was not only human but 
pleasant He could see no reason why Jack should de- 
liberately leave out of his life something which, accord- 
ing to his scheme, helped to round it off and complete 
it. He was in no sense of the word jealous of Jack's 
self-control. He had merely the artist feeling that de- 
sires that all men shall share in the delights of line 
and form and colour, that was all. And so he hoped 
that Blossy might win and stood aside to watch the 
match, a very interested spectator. 

Lady Emily was a good woman, — not one of those 
good women who believe that every other woman is bad 
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until it is proved against her, but a gcxxl woman who 
delighted to see only what was best in the people who 
came under her notice. She had listened with intense 
sympathy to Blossy's domestic troubles and, believing 
every word of them, set herself to lighten this poor 
little soul's unhappiness by giving her warm sjrmpathy, 
active friendship and the run of Speakwells. 

With the greatest tact Blossy took advantage of all 
these things. She flattered Mr. Claude Scorrier by 
her keen appreciation of his knowledge of farming and 
the breeding of cattle and she crept into Lady Emily's 
kind heart by her evident delight in flower gardens, 
in greenhouses, litters of puppies, and the warmth and 
age and unostentatious beauties of the dear old house. 

After the interruption of the tete-d-tete at the golf 
club she pursued with Jack the policy of avoidance. She 
became elusive, although quite cheerfully and with per- 
sistent friendliness. And yet all the while she was 
making extraordinary headway with him by the obvious 
pleasure she took in the society of his father and mother. 
He liked her for that and she knew that he would. It 
was very well done, very well considered. It turned 
out, too, that she had a voice, a rather pretty soprano, 
and she chose her songs with characteristic cunning. 
She sang such things as " Son o' Mine," and sang them 
with great sincerity and feeling. She knew that they 
would appeal to Jack because they were devoid of love 
and dove, and blisses and kisses, and that night in June, 
that lovely night, and kiss me straight on the lips and 
part; and she was right. 

Having cursed* himself that he should have been 
strangely stirred by the scent and touch and electrical 
warmness of this woman. Jack unconsciously began to 
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miss her presence in the evening. She was so clean 
and young and enthusiastic and sympathetic. Her voice 
was so soft, her laugh so quiet, her whole individuality 
so feminine. He liked to see her at the piano with her 
round bare arms so cool and shining. He liked her 
light touch on the notes and the glint of gold in her 
hair and the blueness of her large eyes. He liked the 
straight way in which she looked at him and, more than 
all, he liked the colour that came into her face when she 
talked of men doing things and making things and right- 
ing things. He liked seeing her home, too, along the 
white road, watching the funny little shadow that she 
cast, and he liked the few last words that she always 
gave him at the gate of her cottage. Generally he 
waited at the gate while she slipped along the path and 
sent him " Good night 1 " from over the heads of fast 
growing hollyhocks and a mass of flaming poppies. But 
one night, one warm dark night with the peculiar, sweet 
and cloying scent of honeysuckle in the still air, he was 
obliged to go in with her because his mother had asked 
him to take along a bundle of magazines and several 
very nearly new novels. " Poor little soul," she said. 
*' She sleeps badly and who can wonder." 

The usual fuggy smell met him as he stood on the 
unlighted threshold of the darkened room. 

" Oh, Jack I " she said. " What's that ? " 

She caught his arm and almost put her head against 
his shoulder. She was very frightened. 

" I heard nothing," said Jack. 

Nor did she, but the days were going fast. " Perhaps 
it was the cat," she said. " Oh, won't you please light 
the lamp? I'm always a little nervous in the dark." 
Somehow in releasing him her hand touched his band 
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Jack ducked his head and went in and laughed. 
" What am I going to barge against? " he said. " Would 
you mind taking the books? Generally the table's in 
the middle of the room." 

** This one is/' she said. " If you feel about you'll find 
the lamp. It's oil and it leaks a little, so be careful." 

Jack fumbled, took several tentative steps forward. 
" Hooray," he said, and struck a match. There was no 
draught, but the match went out. Blossy blew rather 
well. 

" I heard it again," she said. ^ Oh, Jack, what is it ? " 
And again she caught his arm, and this time her head 
was pressed against his shoulder. 

" Ghosts," said Jack. What a nervous little thing 
she was. What hard luck to be obliged to live in such a 
place alone. Poor little soul. 

" Oh, please," she cried. " I sha'n't sleep a wink to- 
night" 

Jack had laid hands upon the lamp and removed the 
globe. This match behaved itself. He lit the lamp and 
all the small room became commonplace in its evidence. 
No, not commonplace, because in front of him, trem- 
bling a little, stood a slim girl with golden hair and 
blue eyes and little helpless hands and she was sur- 
rounded by the subtle aroma of violets. 

It was very quiet. Nothing broke the stillness of the 
night except the stupid flopping against the wall* of a 
fat moth. 

"That's all right," said Jack. ''Rather a jolly lit- 
tle place this, isn't it? I've often wondered what it was 
like inside." 

Blossy put the books on the table. She looked like 
a flower, a hothouse flower, amazingly misplaced in that 
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cottage atmosphere. *^ Be an angel and see that no one's 
in my room before I venture up. I can't tell you how 
nervous I get Odd things do happen in these little 
places, you know, and there was a very ugly tramp on the 
road to-night." 

" Oh, righto," said Jack. " How do you get up? Oh, 
I see." And he went up and the stairs creaked. At 
the top of them the door was open and he went in, lit 
a match and put it to the candle. The dressing table 
gleamed with silver backed brushes and on the lumpy 
bed lay a very thin nightgown with insertions of pink 
ribbon. With laughing eyes he opened a cupboard, 
peered under the bed and shook the white curtains over 
the window. "All's well," he sang out and turned to 
go down. He turned quickly and self-consciously, be- 
cause all against his will the atmosphere of a woman's 
bedroom stirred him curiously. 

There stood Blossy facing him with an anxious baby 
face. " Dear boy," she said. " You're so kind." 

Jack breathed rather quickly. " Oh, that's all right," 
he said. But this was the first time that he had ever 
been in a woman's bedroom. " There's no need for you 
to come down again. I'll put out the lamp and shut 
the door. That tramp of yours is asleep under a hay- 
stack. Good night." 

" Good night," she said slowly, and her eyes closed 
for a moment and her lips parted a little. 

She heard him go downstairs and presently shut the 
door and stiunp quickly along the hard, dry road. 

The gesture she gave was a little French, but in her 
laugh there was a touch of scorn. "Good Lord," she 
said aloud. " I wonder how long he'll keep it up." 

He asked himself the same question and then squared 
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his shoulders. He would cling like grim death to his 
self-imposed task. He would fight and fight and fight 
in order to take an honest body to a good girl. Let 
Mallow laugh. Let all men laugh. Let women laugh, 
too. Every man had the right, even in these callous, 
careless, undisciplined days, to stick to his ideals. 



IX 

THERE was something a little pathetic about the way 
in which Mr. Qaude Scorrier and Lady Emily 
watched the calendar these days. The year had slipped 
into August. August at an end, September at an end 
and away would go their big bird from the nest. 

Lady Emily was not a crying woman. Her blood ran 
too swiftly for tears. She was always brisk and ener- 
getic with heaps of things that had to be done that mo- 
ment. She had no grtunbles, thank you very much, and 
treated Ufe well, but there were secret moments in the 
small hours of the morning when she woke up suddenly 
with an ugly sense of impending loss before her. 

Of course she assured herself again and again that 
it was all too absurd and that Jack was not, after all, 
really leaving home, — going to some far off place on 
the map as some women's sons have to do. She played 
the plucky game and sang snatches of songs when she 
sewed initials into Jack's new shirts and darned his socks 
in which she took a great and motherly interest. But 
she only sang when people were in the room. Often 
when alone the most precious of all good tears dropped 
on to her work and something very sharp seemed to prick 
her heart " Oh, Jack, Jack, my boy I " she said to her- 
self. " I wish you were not going to leave me. I wish 
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you were not." Often she would press the collar band 
of one of these pristine shirts to her lips and tell herself 
that it wasn't all good to be a mother. She was irritable 
and angry with herself for thinking these things, but 
she was a woman and a good woman and she couldn't 
help it. Nor could she help going up to her bedroom 
sometimes in the dusk and opening a drawer that she 
kept scrupulously locked to catch up and hold very tight 
a great bundle of loving ingenuous letters written in a 
round schoolboy hand, and pressing them to her breast. 
There was a pair of small shoes in that drawer too and 
a cricket bat very much the worse for wear on which 
the initials J. F. S. were almost rubbed oflF. And there 
were other little things equally precious, equally full of 
very tender memories with which she wouldn't part for 
all the gold in the world. And often the last gleams of 
the evening sun would fall very softly and very sym- 
pathetically on the beautiful grey head of this mother 
as she sat with her hands in her lap and a smile on her 
face and glistening tears on her cheeks, thinking of those 
never to be brought back times when her sturdy boy 
knelt at her knee in his pyjamas and said his prayers. 
It was then that she felt a pair of strong young arms 
press tightly round her neck and listened again to treas- 
ured simple words of love in infinite devotion. 

Birds lose their young and so do women* It seemed 
very hard. 

She hid all these feelings from her husband. She 
was a little ashamed of them. After all, it wasn't as 
though she had had much of Jack. Eton had taken him 
away and so had Oxford. But somehow this was dif- 
ferent. He was now a man and he was going down 
into the world to come up against all the temptations 
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and disappointments and hard knocks and sooner or 
later he would marry and then she would have to play 
second fiddle to another woman. It was all quite right, 
quite as it should be, but she was a mother and this 
was her only son and he was part of her body and soul, 
and, oh, how quickly the days went, and he was such 
a splendid fellow. 

. She thought that she had hidden these feelings from 
her husband. She hadn't, though. He knew well 
enough and understood and he had his own feelings 
to hide. If you believe that this sun-tanned, active man, 
healthy and fit and hard working, went through these 
days without a curious sensation of regret in his heart 
you are very wrong. Mr. Qaude Fitzroy Scorrier often 
stood with his back to the fire, legs well apart, and 
gave forth, with characteristic bluntness, on the folly of 
sentimentality. But during these days he too eyed the 
calendar with a touch of animosity and spent more time 
than he usually did in the gun-room where, well-oiled, 
he kept Jack's first sporting rifle side by side with his 
favourite gun. An4 as he eyed it saying, "Damn me 
for a fool ! " the remembrance of many jolly days came 
back to him and he saw himself young and elastic with 
an eager and electrical boy trotting at his side. And 
in these moments he felt rather jealous of the world 
which was to take his son away from him. He wished 
mightily that the ambition of which he himself was to- 
tally devoid had not crept into Jack's nature, a present 
from one of his active ancestors. He wished that he 
oould have been contented with the humdrum life of 
the country. How good it would be to carry on the 
business of Speakwells and its farms side by side with 
Jack. 
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And when these two, who were still as much in love 
with each other as ever they had been, walked home 
together in the evening across the fields, they often 
turned simultaneously and without a word into the old 
quiet churchyard, filled with irregular tombstones, and 
passed together up the well weeded path and into the 
little old church in which a long line of Scorriers had 
paid deference to Almighty God. And here, with a 
last slant of sun falling on the simple altar, they would 
kneel together for a few moments, very close together, 
and Jack and his future would be the subject of their 
prayers. 



IT was during the first week in August that Pat 
Mallow received a cable from his father b^[ging him 
to join his family at Newport. It was a millionaire tele- 
gram, but very htmian. It ran in this way : " Mother 
and I want you, especially mother. Cannot you spare 
us a couple of months. We haven't had you in two 
years. We need you. Glorious weather here and pretty 
girls. Get your things together and come right away. 
Dad." 

Pat handed it over to Jack. They were having break- 
fast 
" H'm ! " said Jack. " Well, you must go, of course." 
Lady Emily looked up quickly. "Go?" 
The elder Scorrier echoed the remark. "Go? Go 
where?" 

Mallow nodding, Jack passed the tel^;ram to his 
mother. " Of course you must go," she said. 
The elder Scorrier shot a quick look from his son's 
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face to the face of his son's friend. It would be good 
to have the boy alone, but the chances were that the 
boy might consider himself to be too much alone 
" What is all this, Mallow, my dear fellow ? " he said. 
"You're not seriously thinking of leaving us, are 
you?" 

" A cable from my father," said Mallow. " I didn't 
mean to cross until Christmas, as a matter of fact, 
but ..." 

Mr. Qaude Scorrier rose, put his hand against his 
wife's cheek and leant over her shoulder. He read the 
tel^^am all through. "But of course you must," he 
said. " Do you mean to say that you haven't seen your 
old people for two years?" 

" Yes. It's scandalous," said Mallow, " perfectly scan- 
dalous. But I dunno, somehow one seems to find it 
difficult to get away. You see there's been Oxford 
and . . . and Jack and . . . Speakwells and you and 
Lady Emily. I love this house and," — he bowed to his 
hostess, — "and Lady Emily and I don't care who 
knows it" 

She smiled at him. " I'm certainly a little jealous of 
your mother," she said. "But to-day's Thursday and 
there's time to get an answer to a telegram to the ship- 
ping agents to see what they can give you for Saturday 
before you catch the four-twenty to London." 

"Oh, dash it!" said Mallow. "Not to-day. I 
haven't a dog's chance of getting a cabin under a fort- 
night at least" 

Jack said nothing. 

But Mr. Qaude Scorrier went to the door. " I'll send 
the telegram over the telephone," he said. " I agree 
with Lady Emily." 
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The td^^am was sent and at mid-day the answer came 
back, " Can give you staterocmi saloon deck Mauretania 
sailing Liverpool one-thirty Saturday await reply." It 
was brought out to the terrace where Jack and Pat 
Mallow were talking quietly, 

"All hands to packing," said Pat. 

" Then you are going? " 

"Must," said Pat "Lady Emily's perfectly right. 
The Guvnor's one of the best and you're the only man 
I know who's got a mother like mine. Newport's all 
right after all and there are some girls." The laugh 
went out of his eyes and a sudden look of eagerness 
came into them. " By Jove, loc4c here. How about . . ." 

There was eagerness in Jack's eyes too, but he shook 
his head. "G)uldn't be done, old man, thanks all the 
same. But I tell you what I will do. I'll go up to town 
to-night and see your train oflf on Saturday. There 
are several things I can do in Lcmdon. For one thing 
it's the Mater's birthday on Sunday and I can get her 
something decent How about it?" 

" Better than nothing," said Pat " Well have a cou- 
ple of nights at the Carlton, do the Empire and Alham- 
bra and lay in a few things. Where's that man Len- 
ham I wonder?" 

He got out of a deck chair slowly and heaved a sigh 
and let his eyes linger on the country that he loved 
so well, and then on the old house that had been very 
much home to him, and before he went in he laid a 
hand on Jack's arm and gave it a mighty grip. The air 
of Yankee Doodle went with him into the house. 

In Mr. Claude Scorrier's own particular room one per- 
son was sitting in a big chair and another on the arm 
of it and both were talking with a touch of excitement 
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in low voices. It was quite foolish to talk in low 
voices because no one could hear. 

" He's going to-night," whispered Lady Emily. " Do 
you think Jack will mind very much?" 

" I suppose so, although of course they've been to- 
gether, — well, years, haven't they?" 

" Do you think Jack will go with him to London? " 

" By Jove, I suppose he will. I hadn't thought of that. 
Still he can get back on Saturday night and then . . ." 

" And then we shall have him all to ourselves. It's 
unbelievable." 

They laughed, these two, gleefully. It was rather 
curious. The inevitable moment always comes in the 
lives of mothers and fathers when the society of their 
children is given by favour. 

The news of Mallow's departure spread like a prairie 
fire over the village. Mrs. Meaken at the post-office 
who sent off the telegram accepting the stateroom told 
Mrs. Shepherd, the doctor's housekeeper, and she gave 
it to the doctor's wife, who in her turn told the Vicar's 
daughter, who was calling about a tennis match, and the 
Vicar's daughter, meeting Blossy by the pond, said: 
" No more ragtimes, Mrs. Vemey-Waveney. We are to 
lose the Irish American." 

Now Blossy, for all her baby blue eyes and slow, 
graceful movements, possessed an active brain. She 
took it for granted immediately that Jack would run up 
to town to see his friend off. She was on her way home, 
having been into the village to order some candles at 
the grocer's. She turned, retraced her steps and went 
up to Speakwells. She was going to ask Lady Emily 
whether she might be permitted to use the telephone to 
inquire about the afternoon train to London and she 
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was going to say, of course not knowing anything about 
Mallow's departure, that she had received a telegram 
which necessitated her immediate presence in town. It 
was a g^eat nuisance and it certainly meant being away 
from that beautiful country until Saturday night. If 
she had been a man, Blossy would certainly have done 
well as an inventor. 

Lady Emily said: "Oh, my dear, how very nice. 
The boys will be able to look after you. By an extraor- 
dinary coincidence they're going by the four-twenty, too. 
Mr. Mallow has been called to America and Jack's go- 
ing to see him oflf." 

" Really? " said Blossy. " Oh, but that is charming." 

Jack and Pat Mallow heard this conversation. 

" Topping ! " said Jack. " Keep your evenings open. 
Well have a threesome." 

Mallow metaphorically took oflf his hat. " I've come 
across other tryers," he said to himself, "but darling 
Blossy comes in an easy first." 

There were no motor cars at Speakwells. Mr. Claude 
Scorrier was not prejudiced against them. He merely 
considered them to be infernal machines which ruined 
the country, killed chickens, frightened old woman and 
made people late for their appointments, because, having 
speed, they were alwajrs late in starting. At half past 
three that afternoon, therefore, with an immense amount 
of clatter, many soothing words irom Mr. Claude Scor- 
rier, a great rattling of harness and two running gprooms, 
the char-a-banc drew up in front of the old house. The 
pair were perfectly matched. They had been bred on 
the place. They were aristocrats and they knew it. 
It was delightful to watch the frills they put on, throw- 
ing up their heads, pretending to sneeze and doing grace- 
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ful pas seuls. The Squire, who had cocked his white 
tall hat at the proper country angle and tucked a thin 
grey dust cloth over his knees, sat on the high box with 
a smile of parental pride and soothed the shining backs 
of his favourite pair with his whip. 

Mallow's luggage had been sent on to the station in 
the luggage cart with Jack's. Lady Emily and the boys 
came down the steps. 

"Horses always make the Guvnor tilt his hat like 
that," said Jack., 

"Can you wonder?" said Mallow. He put on a 
nasal drawl and imitated the jaw action of a man who 
chews gum. He was pretending to be in high spirits 
and wasn't. "Gee!" he added. "Ain't they sure 
fine!" 

"What?" said the Squire. "What?" He unrolled 
his whip and flicked it and eight hoofs made the gravel 
ring. 

" Dear old thfaig," said Lady Emily. " Not one of 
us said that we don't agree with you as to their being 
the finest pair in the country." She got in, helped by 
both the boys. 

" Mallow, my dear fellow, youll sit by me," said the 
Squire. " Get up, will you? " 

They went off with such a jump that the second groom 
was panting when he took his place and shut the door 
with a click. Both of them, like the horses, had been 
bom and bred on the place. They were sturdy, clean- 
cut, useful men, in whose eyes the Squire was undoubt- 
edly the " biggest gent " then alive in England. 

As the char-a-banc passed along the main road to the 
station, which was six miles from the house, tanned men 
at work in the com fields looked up with smiles and 
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touched their foreheads, flocks of sparrowS lose, and 
groups of village children on their way home from school 
fumbled sheepishly with the brims of their caps or, if 
girls, bobbed. It was a delicious afternoon and the 
sun was hot and the ditches on each side of the road 
were full of sturdy undergrowth and blackberry blocnn. 
Scattered cottages stood here and there with small gar- 
dens alight with old fashioned country flowers. Two 
families of gipsies were camping in a meadow. Their 
glaringly painted caravans with empty shafts were 
grouped together and the whole family wash was spread 
out on the hedge. 

A flight of dirty children ran out at the approach of 
the char-a-banc with shrill cries and ran alongside. Mal- 
low flung a handful of small change among them and 
there was a wild scrum on the white road. 

Lady Emily had her arm through Jack's. "Don't 
stay up too late at night, dear,'* she said. " You'll find 
your toothbrush in one of the pockets of your dressing 
case. I very nearly forgot to pack it" 

J^ck snuggled close against her. It sent a thrill 
through the mother's heart. "Did you pack for me 
then?'' 

"Of course! Haven't I always packed for you?" 

Jack raised his mother's arm and kissed the little bare 
bit that showed above the glove. "Dearest!" he said. 
He saw her eyes fill with tears and he said to himself: 
" By Jove, I'm glad old Pat's going after all. It will be 
pretty good to have the Mater and the Guvnor alone 
for a bit." 

The Squire turned his head over his shoulder. "Do 
you know that we haven't been thoughtful enough to give 
Mrs. Vemey-Waveney a lift?" 
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** Good Heavens I " said Lady Emily. " Have we time 
to go back?" 

« It's all right," said Mallow. " Look I " He pointed 
ahead. They saw a station cab making a black spot 
on the roadi some distance in front of them. '^ That's 
Blossy.'* 

They passed her presently looking very young and 
lonely and sweet She waved her hand. She gave all 
her smile to the Squire, who said: "Dear little soul 
that! Quite a dear little soul." 

Timing himself to arrive at the station in what he 
called good time for the train, the boys found that the 
Squire had given them a quarter of an hour to wait. 

There was the inevitable bookstall on the station, — 
a chaos of sevenpenny editions of old novels much bet- 
ter dead, with a lending library of the latest book which 
was considerably out of date, and much chocolate, more 
or less stale, and many packets of cheap Virginian cig- 
arettes, guaranteed to kill. By an odd coincidence it 
was surrotmded not only by the doctor's wife, the Vi- 
car's two cob-like daughters and the Colonel's niece who 
had a face that was of the Qeo de Merod6 school and 
ankles of which she was justly proud, but also the chest- 
nut-headed girl who sat behind the clean counter of the 
baker's shop in the village and who had, with quite ex- 
traordinary accuracy, read all Mallow's wordless mes- 
sages. The baker's shop stood three doors from the 
post-office which was exactly <^posite the Scorrier Arms. 
It will be remembered that Pat was a good correspondent. 
He had frequently bicycled into the village before din- 
ner to buy stamps and on the way back, one early clos- 
ing afternoon, he found that the chestnut-headed girl 
had interpreted his marconi so accurately as to be wait- 
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ing for him at the foot of a lane half-way back to Speak- 
wells. He only kissed her once that afternoon just under 
her little ear, but the news of his departure had made 
several of the old women wonder why the top knot on 
their loaves was damp. 

Mallow's eyes flicked several times when he saw all 
this unaccustomed life on the station. He turned to Lady 
Emily with a perfectly grave face. "Bookstall doing 
a thriving trade to-day," he said. 

" Poor dear Mr. Mallow/' said Lady Emily, with a lit- 
tle twinkle. " After all you can't help having black 
curly hair, and eyes that say so much and mean so little, 
can you?" 

She watched the perfect art with which he went up to 
one after another of these girls and women and the 
charming way with which he paid just as much deference 
to the baker's girl as to the Vicar's daughters. The Vi- 
car's daughters, on the contrary, did not consider this 
to be a charming way at all and mentally decided that 
the chestnut head should not gleam upon their lawn at 
the horticultural fete that year. 

And then the train came in and Blossy arrived with 
much flutter. Her cab driver knew the tricks and was 
not going to take it out of his old horse when there 
was no need. Eardley Wishes was a junction and that 
is enough to say that it is never necessary for main line 
guards to cut their chatter with the station master short. 

" I always knew that woman was a cat," said the Vi- 
car's Gladys, as the train went out and she saw Blossy 
comfortably seated in the corner of a carriage opposite 
Jack and with Mallow by her side. But, of course, cat 
was really not the right word. 
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XI 

THERE was something very beautiful about London 
that evening. The sun was preparing to set and it 
rested in a great golden ball as though too tired after 
a long day's work to slip away. Piccadilly perspired 
under a clear, transparent sky and all its houses were 
touched with a soft golden light. Flotsam and jetsam, 
like flies, lay outstretched in amazing attitudes on the 
dried up turf in the park, and the long line of traffic 
in which the motor omnibus went bee-like along, took 
limp people homewards. Flags htmg stickily to their 
poles and everywhere windows were open and every- 
where there was the glint of straw hats and the gleam 
of light dresses. It is extraordinary how three or four 
days of unmterrupted sun alters the character and the 
temperament of London. Even R^ent Street, that 
queer, dear remnant of the old ugly days, takes on a 
note of Orientalism when its roofs stand out clearly and 
cleanly against a deep blue sky. 

Jack, Mallow and Mrs. Vemey-Waveney drove up 
to the Girlton Hotel in this warm half light. Its swing 
doors were open and the gorgeously attired porter who 
had once been a corporal major in a crack cavalry regi- 
ment, had been obliged to undo the brass buttons of his 
coat Streams of small girls were coming laughingly 
down the Haymarket from all the shops in Bond Street 
and its neighbourhood, on their way to Westminster 
Bridge and the suburbs, — the midinettes of London, that 
army of invisible people who poiu- into town in the early 
morning and out of it in the dark, and whose hands 
were at work in all the intermediate hows, on the hats 
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and blouses which filled the windows of all the shops, — 
little bees of the city who do not gather very much 
honey for themselves. They were different from the 
dark-eyed, dark-haired midinettes of Paris and New 
York. They had Saxon faces and it was difficult to find 
a Semitic nose among them. But they had the same 
love of dress and little bits of finery as those others. 

Mallow had tel^^aphed to the hotel for a sitting-room 
and two bedrooms, and Lenham, who had driven up with 
the luggage, was already at work unpacking while the 
two men, leaving Blossy in the foyer, went round to 
Keith Prowse's ticket office in the hotel to book seats 
at the Empire for that night's performance. And it was 
while they were away that Blossy paid a little visit to 
the office. 

" I omitted to book a room by telegram to-day," she 
said. " If it is possible I shall be glad if you will let 
me have one adjoining that of my brother, Mr. Fitzroy 
Scorrier.*' 

"Well, we're very full," said the clerk. He turned 
to the book and examined it. "I don't see the name 
of Scorrier," he added. 

" No, of course you wouldn't Look for Mr. Dillon 
Patrick Mallow." 

"I can give you three twenty- four, m'am, but it's a 
very small room if you don't mind that." 

Blossy controlled a little smile. " It will do very well," 
she said. " Please send my things up." 

A small room, she thought. Very likely a sort of 
dressing-room. " I wonder whether there's a door lead- 
ing into three hundred and twenty-three. That would 
be . . . nice." 

Someone stood at her elbow. She looked up. It waa 
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Jack. She was not altogether sure that she appreciated 
his brotherly expressicm. 

"Gk)t aroom?" 

She put her hand lightly on his arm. This was done 
for the clerk's benefit. "Yes, thank you, Jack dear," 
she said, and she said this for the same person. 

"Well, we've got three stalls all right There's no- 
body in town I suppose. Listen!" 

Blossy looked up into Jack's face. There was a lit- 
tle smile round his lips and a look of excitement in his 
eyes. "What is it?" 

"I love the country," he said. "But, by Jove, the 
buzz of traffic and the sound of all these passing feet 
exhilarate me. This is my place, — London. This is 
my place, this great unwieldy, alive melting pot. This 
is where I've got to get through all these people and 
stand alone. The place has been calling me all these 
weeks. By Jove, often I've woken up in the middle 
of the night and felt the tingle of her in my blood I " 

The curious look on Blossy's face was that of jeal- 
ousy. She had permitted herself to like Jack very much, 
too much for her personal comfort. He was talking 
about London as though she were a woman. It an- 
noyed her. She forgot to act for the mcwnent " Your 
career ! " she said. " Your career I It obsesses you. It 
won't take very much to make you an egotist." 

" To make me an ^otist I " Jack laughed. " No man 
who means to do an}rthing can be made an ^otist. He's 
bom an egotist." 

Mallow joined them with a cigarette between his lips 
and a straw hat at an irresistible angle. "Ethics?" he 
asked. "Is there time for that?" 

Blossy caught his frankly C3mical eyes. She was 
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quite well aware of the fact that he knew she had in- 
vented the tel^^ram. " I'll go and change at once/' she 
said. "You need only give me half an hour. Even 
then I'm afraid we shall have to scamp dinner if we 
are going to see anything of the show." She went qui- 
etly and sedately into the lift, purposely keeping out of 
her expression all the eagerness which ran through her 
veins. She had two nights in London. Just two nights. 
Her room was next to Jack's. She was away from the 
quiet eyes of Lady Emily and the other women of Eard- 
ley Wishes. She intended to use every fascination at 
her ccxnmand to bring Jack to his senses, as she called 
it. She intended to rouse in him all the Adam that 
must be in his nature and then she would see what she 
would do. 

She was not by any means a bad woman or even a 
conscienceless woman. She was merely an ordinary 
modem perscm, an individualist with the supreme facil- 
ity of being able to supply excuses when she deviated 
from the straight path. She was a woman who knew 
that she was beautiful and attractive and very feminine, 
and who was strangely piqued at her continued failure 
to stir this tall, rather grave but very ingenuous man. It 
hurt her vanity. It challenged her to use all her arts. 
After all what right had he at his age and under these 
circiunstances to pass through every day life in a sort 
of superior manner? Good Heavens, why most men 
would have been at her feet long ago and yet here she 
was, putting herself not only to trouble but to expense 
to make this man hiunan, to have the satisfaction of see- 
ing his eyes gleam and feeling his hands hotly upon her 
arms and hearing him breathe tempestuously. Well, it 
was not like her to do these things for nothing and he 
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was very . . . attractive. He was s(Hnething of an ex- 
periment^ — interesting. 

Her room was not so very small after all. The fur- 
niture, what there was of it, was pleasant and did not 
offend the eye, and, yes, there was a door leading into 
the next room. She unfastened it on her side. It re- 
mained shut. She slipped quickly out into the passage, 
opened Jack's door and listened. No one was there. 
She entered the room, unlocked the door on his side 
and slipped quickly back. She had heard Lenham in 
the sitting-room htmiming a little song. Had she been 
a man she, too, would have had a career. Being a wo- 
man she had merely an ^o. Bad luck. 

XII 

THE trio arrived at the Empire about nine o'clock. 
Jack and Mallow were in high spirits. It was the 
first evening that they had been together since the last 
one at Oxford, when they had gone to the theatre to see 
a performance of a new play by an author of the New 
School Mallow, pretending to take offence at what was 
evidently supposed to be an epigram about Ireland, ad- 
dressed the actors from the stalls. And that started it. 
The play became a sort of enfant prodigue without music. 
It continued in dumb show and several himdred men sur- 
rounded Mallow who, becoming really and truly Irish 
under his excitement, shouted eloquence in a fat brogue 
to the intense joy of young Oxford and the deep chagrin 
of those persons whose duty it is to chuck out. There 
was a brief Caesarian fight and Mallow was carried to the 
stage, forced through the orchestra and plumped down 
among the astonished and somewhat amused actors. 
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Here, leaning his elbow against a cardboard tree he deliv- 
ered himself of one of the most superb speeches in favour 
of Home Rule ever heard in the City of Spires. The 
theatre was of course turned at once into a political meet- 
ing. Cheers and counter-cheers rang through the build- 
ing. An unforgettable mc»nent was reached when a de- 
plorably fat lady who had been playing the leading comic 
woman, rushed forward, threw her arms round Mallow's 
neck and kissed him on both cheeks. Mallow was not 
for one instant nonplused. He led her down to the 
footlights and in a ringing voice charged with emotion 
said, " Ladies and gentlemen, I have the honour to pre- 
sent to you the daughter of the last King of Ireland." 
Whereupon, with inimitable knowledge of stage effect 
someone let down the curtain and Jack, weak with 
laughter, staggered roimd to the stage door. He waited 
there some time because the fat lady had taken Mallow 
into her dressing-room, where they sang together " The 
Wearing of the Green " from beginning to end and kissed 
again with tears. A policeman passing the windows of 
Mallow's rooms in the High at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing was startled at the sound of a strange noise which 
disturbed the gravity of the night. It was Mallow laugh- 
ing in his sleep. 

The Empire was filled with August people, very few of 
whom were in evening clothes. They were composed of 
English provincials, American trippers and cosmopolitans 
of all nations. The promenade was as usual alive with 
the refuse of foreign cities, who are permitted by a puri- 
tanical English government to spread disease among the 
unthinking and tmtaught members of the commimity. 

Blossy looked very childlike and bland sitting between 
the two tall men. An incoherent revue was in full prog- 
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ress, and its only bright moments were those stolen from 
America and filled with ragtime. Very few words of the 
dialogue reached their ears, which was perhaps as well. 
The programme stated that Mr. George Grossmith, Jr., 
was responsible for the book, but after all what did it 
matter? The band was loud and merry. The chorus 
electrical and Jack and Mallow were smoking Coronas. 
It is good to be young and easily pleased. 

Jack fourd it extremely good to be sitting next to a 
very charmingly dressed young woman, from whom came 
the subtle aroma of violets. Crude as she claimed to be 
with a modest vanity that was amusingly paradoxical, 
Blossy*s comments on the revue and its actors kept Jack 
in continual laughter. He was glad that she was there 
for another reason. He had no brother and so had 
adopted Mallow. He knew that there would have been 
something a little strained and quiet about the evening 
but for Blossy's presence. 

They left the place before the end of the performance 
and drove to the Savoy for supper. And here again 
Bloss/s comments were amusing. She might have been 
a Duchess who had strayed back for a few hours to an 
empty town and who saw round her astonishing people 
of a new race. Only once was there a moment when 
Jack and Mallow permitted themselves to be wholly nat- 
ural. This was when they made a simultaneous move- 
ment and clinked glasses across the table and drank to 
each other silently. 

For Jack the evening really b^^an when it was over. 
They walked back to the Carlton along the noisy narrow 
Strand and into Waterloo Place and so to the Hay- 
market. It was quarter to one. In some of the side 
streets top-booted men were slushing the gutters with 
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stout hose. The dining-room of the hotel was in dark- 
ness and the orchestra had gone. A few people lingered 
in the Palm Court. The fussing of electric fans was al- 
most the only sound in the place. The trio made an im- 
mediate move to the lift Blossy said good-night on the 
threshold of her room. To Jack it seemed perfectly 
natural that they were all on one floor, but the sudden 
widening of Mallow's eyes made Blossy cut her good- 
night rather short 

She imdressed at once, and being in bed turned up the 
reading lamp. It threw a strong light upon her golden 
hair under a little lace cap and on the prfetty softness of 
her neck and shoulders. Her nightgown was almost 
transparent and very fluffy, with much lace and an inser- 
tion of blue ribbon. Perhaps for half an hour she lay 
listening to the mumble of voices in the next room. She 
did not endeavour to catch the words. She merely 
waited quietly, resourcefully, and thoughtfully until the 
mumble should cease and then she called " Jack ! " in her 
peculiarly clear voice. She called again and again, and 
then there was an answer. 

" Are you calling? " 

" Yes. Please come in quickly." There was a note of 
urgency in this remark. 

Jack tried the door and found that it opened. "Is 
anything the matter? " 

" Yes," said Blossy. " I don't know why, but I've got 
one of my worst splitting headaches. Will you please 
look in my dressing-case for a little bottle of tabloids? 
I must have one at once." 

Jack was in his dressing-gown with bare feet thrust 
into slippers. He nunmaged about in the dressing-case, 
speaking as he did so. " By Jove, I'm frightfully sorry. 
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I'm afraid we smoked you dry. How beastly thought- 
less. I don't see the bottle here.'* 

Blossy groaned. 

"What can I do? Can I ring down for anjrthing? 
Would you like me to send for a doctor ? " 

" No, no," said Blossy. Her eyes were shut and she 
had got the back of her right hand against her forehead. 
She was very pleased with her pahns. " If only some 
one would hold my head and draw this pain out! It's 
unspeakable. ... Is Mr. Mallow in bed?" 

Jack made a step or two forward. "Well ... I 
might have a try. I'm not much of a hand at this sort 
of thing, but I hate to see you in pain." 

" I'm too sorry to bother you, but please be quick I " 

Jack stood over the bed. She took his two strong cool 
hands and put them on her forehead. "Press!" she 
said. " Press I Ah, that's good. And now move them 
slightly. Oh, no, not like that. It hurts. Massage, you 
know, lightly. Yes, that's right Oh, that's good. 
Thank you ever so much." 

Jack did his best conscientiously. He was afraid of 
being too rough. He knew that he was profoundly awk- 
ward The odour of violets came to him. How trans- 
parent the nightgown was. How s%ht and white the 
neck. Poor dear little soul! What a pity! Delicate 
things, women,— easily hurt, easily thrown out of gear. 
By Jove, he and Pat ought not to have smoked quite so 
hard. Beastly thoughtless. . • . How perfectly ripping 
her hair was. The touch of it thrilled frightfully. . . . 

" You're awfully kind," she said softly. " Dear, dear 
boy." 

He bent a little lower and spoke almost in a whisper, 
" Am I really doing any good? " 
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" Really, yes, really/' She opened her eyes for an in- 
stant. 

How blue they were. How large. . . . The aroma of 
violets seemed to take his breath away. 

" Thank you," she said. " That's splendid." 

" I'm glad. Shall I turn out your light? " 

" If you would rather," she said. 

These simple words threw him into sudden chaos. 
The whole room seemed to spin and something beat like 
a hammer in his neck. He put his hand on her shoulders 
and said, " Oh my God ! " 

She looked up again. Her lips parted a little and she 
tilted her chin forward "Jack I" she said. "Jack I 
Oh, Jack!" 

He kissed her. 

The next moment, striding about his bedroom with 
his hands thrust into his dressing-gown pockets, he 
cursed himself for a brute and asked himself roughly 
what sort of chance he thought he had of doing anything 
and being anything and counting for anything if, in one 
instant, he could be weak enough nearly to sacrifice one 
of his determinedly cherished ideals for such a thing 
as Blossy had seemed to offer. He said seemed to offer 
because he did not believe that this simple looking beauti- 
ful girl harboured in her mind any but virtuous tfioughts. 
It was his own mind that had suddenly been charged with 
grossness. He detested himself for this. Mentally he 
had treated her disrespectfully. It was abominable. 
How close to the surface was the beast even in the man 
who had set himself to live up to an ideal. He didn't 
spare himself. His language was particularly well 
diosen and as lie walked and lashed he realised more 
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dearly than ever before that if honesty was the handicap 
which was to hold him back. Nature was going to be the 
$ort of handicap against which honesty could not com- 
pete. 

Finally he locked his door, both doors, turned out the 
lights, brought his mother into the rocwn and sat her 
down, knelt at her feet and put his head into her lap. 

Kill 

THE following day was a busy one. Jack, having 
utterly dismissed Blossy from his mind, started off 
to the Temple directly after breakfast. There was really 
not much need for him to go because his chambers in 
King's Bench Walk high up at the top of one of the 
buildings, had alpeady been cleaned and painted. He 
went because he had a supreme desire to take back home 
with him scnnething of the delightful atmosphere in 
which so many of his future hours were to be spent. He 
went into the Temple from Fleet Street so that he might 
shoot a glance at the Law Courts. They were closed and 
silent Several policemen were on duty and stood watch- 
ing the curious mixture of people always in that peculiar 
street Newspaper carts followed each other rapidly up 
the narrow turnings from Tudor Street and Carmelite 
Street and a swarm of young boys with gin-barrel voices 
and alert eyes followed them up dispensing the first edi- 
tion of the evening paper to the shoe blacks and office 
boys, and fruit sellers and bank messengers and small 
clerks and potmen, free-lance journalists and the grizzled 
members of the shabby army of Micawbers who wait 
about on the threshold of the Cock Tavern and on the 
lip of Red Lion Court for something to turn up. These 
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people were sportsmen to whom all the starters in the 
races of the day was a matter of the greatest importance. 

As Jack swmig along the narrow street with its old 
quads to right and left he almost felt as if he were back 
in Oxford. He threw his eye on the names painted on 
all the doorways, many of them those of well known legal 
families, sons and nephews of Judges, K.C/s and notori- 
ous solicitors. These were the men at whom he was 
first to look with some awe. Over the whole place the 
holiday feeling lay. A glimpse of empty chambers with 
old and formal furniture could be seen through dusty 
windows. There were no bewigged and berobed men 
who looked like actors hurrying out with blue bags. The 
inevitable policeman paced listlessly on the shady side and 
the guardians of the Temple anticipated "another 'ot 
day.'' 

Jack drew up on King's Bench Walk and a smile 
flicked into his eyes as he looked through the railings 
of the charming garden with its cool grass and shady 
trees that ran down to the Embankment. The exhil- 
arating hum of traffic came to his ears. He caught a 
glimpse of the Houses of Parliament and drew in a 
long breath. He felt very fit and strong and square 
shouldered and eager to begin. The sight of all the 
names already in before him, some of them, so to speak, 
out of sight on the track, did not depress him in the 
least. One of these fine mornings they would see, if 
they chose, a new name in new print <m an old door- 
way, — ^Mr. John Fitzroy Scorrier. 

As he stood there, letting his thoughts go running 

ahead, some of the Temple pigeons flew down within a 

few yards of his feet and a pompous and insistent male 

bird, full of the eloquence of the would-be seducer, ran 
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with bowing head after the wife of a friend. But Jack 
had no eyes for the symbolism of this thing. 

He felt a little self conscious about interviewing one 
of the officials as to his room which he knew to be all 
ready for his furniture, so he wandered about 
catching inimitable sky lines, listening to the footsteps 
of men long since dead in whose very tracks he was 
walking, with a mind filled with the same ambitions. 
The beauty and quietude of the place touched him. 

He returned to the Carlton through blazing streets in 
time to meet Mallow for lunch. The clerk in the office 
gave him a letter. He did not know the writing. It was 
feminine and very neat He opened it with some cu- 
riosity. It was not stamped. 

** Dear Jack,*' he read, ** this is just to say good-bye. 
I find that my business does not necessitate my remain- 
ing in London to-day and so I am off to Eardley Wishes 
by an early train. Although I shall miss your mother's 
great kindness, I have decided to leave the cottage. I 
think a little sea air would do me good. Do you know 
a place called Seaford? I shall stop with a sister-in- 
law there, my brother's wife, and my address will be care 
of Mrs. Seymour Pickford, Kit-cot, Seaford. She has 
rather a nice house, beamed and gably and freckled, a 
stone's throw from the golf club. It is quite useless I 
suppose to offer you a spare room there for a few days. 

*'Well, au revoir. 

•'Blossy." 

** P. S. Are you a strange hay or is it part of your 
system to awaken interest by a pose? I don't suppose 
you will answer these questions but I should like to 
know. Which ever you are you do it very wdL** 
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"Hullo/* said MaUow, "a litUe bit of Blossy, old 
boy?*' 

Jack looked up, his expression was that of a man who 
does not like himself. " H'm ! " he said. *' I vote wc 
lunch. I'm htmgry." He got up and led the way into 
the dining-room. 

"I was just in time to see our little friend leaving. 
Er ... did you two have any sort of a row?'* 

Jack shook his head. "Why should we?/' 

" No reason/' said Mallow. 

"Well, then, why ask? Something cold, I think, 
don't you, with salad. It's hot out." 

"Righto/' said Mallow. "Anything you like. How 
does iced Pilsner strike you?" 

Jack nodded again and slowly tore up the letter. 
With it went the new address which he refused to re- 
member. He found Mallow looking at him rather 
whimsically. There was an odd little pained smile on 
the comers of his sensitive lips. "What is it Pat?" 

Mallow was silent for a moment "Jonathan/' he 
said, " has the time come when you are no longer going 
to share everything with me?" 

If these two men had been alone Mallow would have 
had a cushion at his head, or an enormous smack on 
the back and a few hearty Saxon words. As it was 
Jack grinned. "" Silly ass," he said. " As a matter of 
fact there's nothing to tell you. I simply played the 
fool, that's all. Blossy had a head, there was no one to 
do anything for her, she called me in, asked me to look 
for the medicine and, there being none, got me to put my 
hands on her forehead. She . . . looked frightfully 
attractive and all that, and I very nearly became what 
you call hiunan." 
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"And then?" 

Jack looked up sharply. *' That's all/' He said. 

Mallow considered the matter. **I thought I 
detected pique/' he said. '* You've got an enemy, 
old boy. Do you know an old saying that angels die 
young?" 

"Yes. Why?" 

"Look out. Jack. Look out, old man. Yours is a 
long-lived family. Why go out of your way to break 
the record?" 

Jack took a roll and broke it in half. Back into his 
mind came the sight of the male Temple pigeon. 
" Look here," he said, " we've talked this over before. 
Just leave me alone on this one point will you, old boy? 
It's going to be difficult enough to stick to my idea with- 
out having you undermine it, especially as I know 
that your point of view is merely affectation." The beer 
came. Mallow raised his glass. " Good luck, Quixote," 
he said, but in the middle of his heart he was glad to 
know that Jack refused to believe that his attitude to- 
ward women and what he called love, was anything but 
an amusing pose. 

XIV 

JACK watched Mallow's train out of sight. 
Standing at his elbow there was a very beautiful 
middle aged woman, a gentlewoman by every turn of 
her. It was obvious that she was a widow and that al- 
though several years perhaps had followed the death of 
her husband she clung to mourning. She was not in 
widow's weeds but her dress was black and so was her 
bat. Jack bad watched her saying good-bye to a boy 
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who could not have been more than twenty-three or 
four. He knew the girlish, specious, rather intellectual, 
excessively well dressed type. He guessed that he had 
either been sent down from a University, or wandered 
listlessly down, leaving behind him a very tangle of un- 
believable bills and a large exclamation mark. Very 
likely he had tried in a sort of way to get something to 
do in England. In all probability he had had the luck 
to obtain several of the appointments which a little army 
of hard-working undergraduates would have given their 
ears to obtain, and being entirely without any power of 
concentration and having a sort of gift for enjoyment, 
had passed trom cme to the other with a continual bland 
smile. He was now going out to America with a beau- 
tiful wardrobe, an amazing collection of immaculate 
shoes and coloured collars, not to endeavour to compete 
with anyone but to wait in a series of graceful attitudes 
until a sufficiently tempting plum fell into his mouth. 
The lady in blade sobbed as she turned away, having 
watched a mauve silk handkerchief until the train turned 
the comer. Fifth Avenue, New York, would presently 
know the gleam of this boy's socks and many dinner 
parties would listen to his soft accent 

An elderly Jewish woman, unhealthily fat, reluctantly 
wearing a mustache, also turned away weeping without 
restraint. Her Israel or Sol was in that train in a third 
class compartment He would cross no doubt as a 
steerage passenger with a few sovereigns in his pocket 
and without any doubt at all would become the pro- 
prietor of a New York theatre while there was yet time 
to prove his love and devotion for the mother who was 
left behind. No University except the streets of New 
Cut had known this cute hard-working little man with 
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the preposterous clothes, comic collar and high heeled 
shoes. 

When Jack turned away to mix with the kaleidoscopic 
crowd, each unit of which had a kingdom in his heart, 
he did so with a strange feeling of loneliness. Dear old 
Pat Mallow with his sunny Gaelic temperament, his 
whimsicality, his irresponsibility, his refreshing love of 
life, his generosity and his happy-go-lucky carelessness, 
had become part and parcel of Jack's very existence. 
There was something passing the love of women be- 
tween these two, diametrically diflferent as they were. 
Jack would have given a good deal to have gone with 
him to the extraordinary country which was Pat's 
father's by adoption, not only that he might not be 
separated from his friend but also that he might for the 
first time look back on England from a new perspective. 

Jack funked the ugliness and the sordidness of the 
Euston Road and drove to the Carlton in a taxi. There 
was not one face in all the streets that was familiar to 
him. There was no single person in all the city at that 
moment to give him the hand of friendship, and al- 
though the sun was shining and everywhere flags were 
flying against a blue sky, and there was an air of 
cheerfulness everywhere, he felt queerly depressed. 
The exhilaration that had rushed through his veins as 
he had stood in the foyer of the Carlton on the night 
of his arrival in town was no longer there. This 
great big octopus city which spread its long arms 
everywhere and was infested with a swarming horde of 
strangers, made him feel chilled and nervous. A sort 
of schoolboy feeling came over him. He wanted noth- 
ing so much as to get into a train that took him home. 
He wanted to lie full stretch on a sofa and watch his 
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mother as she moved about the room, a well known 
room, and see his father standing, legs apart, in front 
of the familiar fire-place. And it was then that he was 
infinitely glad that he had not gone with Pat. It is very 
curious how often in a man's life this boy-feeling sud- 
denly hits him, but it is not very often, unfortunately, 
that he is able to find a home and a mother and a father. 
Death has an insatiable maw. 

As the train came nearer and nearer to Jack's home 
country and ran through places at which he had looked 
who knows how many times on his way to Speakwells, 
depression lifted like a fog and he found himself back 
again into the present, no longer a boy and a lonely boy, 
but a man to whcmi God had seen fit to spare both his 
parents. The sun was setting when the train put in to 
Eardley Wishes and a golden glow gave a touch of 
poetry even to the commonplace station. It was good 
to receive a smile from the luggage porter and the 
groom, frcmi the little fussy stationmaster with gold- 
rimmed spectacles* and from the old man bent with 
rhetunatism who had known Jack since he was a child 
and who still came down to meet the evening trains and 
take up the last editions of the London papers to the 
chemist shop in the village. But it was better to be 
able to run his arm through his mother's and see in her 
eyes the most beautiful of all expressions, and to find his 
father mounted on the box of the char-a-banc and to 
answer his cheery " Hullo old man I " with " How are 
you. Guvnor?" 
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XV 

THOSE were good days, — those days of a full ripe 
August and of a soft mellow September. To Jack 
they seemed to slip very quietly oflF the calendar. 
Every one of them gave him a memory. In a way they 
made a string of pearis, all the same size and all of 
equal value, which one day perhaps he would finger 
with the most poignant regret but never without in- 
finite gratitude. He noticed one morning one of those 
subtle changes which creep into the relationship between 
parents and children. A year before his father used 
to say, "Jack I want you to do so and so," and his 
mother, "Jack darling, ring up WagstaflF for me." 
Now they both said " Jack would you mind ... I won- 
der whether you would please ..." This made Jack 
laugh for a moment and metaphorically shoot his cuffs. 
He was a man. Then he remembered with something 
of a jar that the fact that he was a man meant that his 
father and mother were growing old. He went down 
and out on to the sun bathed terrace and as he stood 
looking out over the gardens now full of the deeper 
toned colours of autumn, he asked himself whether 
ever)rthing in life, however good it seemed outwardly, 
had in it something of sadness. 

But Jack was not allowed much time for introspec- 
tion, pis father and mother competed for him and 
there was much quiet comedy in their methods. Jack 
didn't ask and so didn't know whether they had come to 
a mutual arrangement It certainly seemed like it. 
The Guvnor saw him to bed and the Mater came in 
with his early morning tea. The Guvnor absorbed him 
all the morning. The Mater claimed him all the after- 
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noon, and in the evening they shared him. Sometimes, 
but not very often, they let a fourth favoured person 
into this delightful Jack-worship because they thought 
that he needed a rubber of bridge. Not for one mo- 
ment during all these two placid months did the Guvnor 
or the Mater tell themselves or each other that Jack 
was having too much of them. They would have been 
hyper-sensitive had such an idea occurred. Though he 
had no tennis and no more genuinely hard exercise than 
a couple of rounds of daily golf with his father, and 
was always in bed by eleven o'clock, Jack was com- 
pletely happy. There was something of poetry in this 
boy's soul. He saw for the first time much of the great 
beauty of parenthood and often he was filled with new 
and more solid feelings in regard to it He threw his 
mi^d into the future and thought of the time when he 
too should be the father of a son and how he should fed 
under similar circumstances. And so he not only ad- 
mired the point of view of his father and mother but 
respected it. He held his eagerness to be " at things " 
in check. He allowed himself no natural impatience 
and when he felt an overwhelming desire to stand up 
and take a look into the futtu-e, the immediate future, 
he did so in the night He stole an hour or two out of 
the night. 

Being something of a poet so far as ideals went, the 
gradual change from full stunmer to the first signs of 
autumn widened him and broadened, and oddly enough, 
— because, after all he was young and life seemed to be 
all in front of him, — it gave him bigger sympathies, a 
better tolerance. He had never really watched summer 
slip into the sere and yellow before. He was touched 
at the sight, as all sensitive people are touched with 
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anjrthing that is very beautiful in art or music. He 
watched the gradual changing of the leaves from green 
to red and gold .He became aware of the sudden 
une3q)ected and even chilly forerunners of winter. He 
noticed the gathering of the swallows and swifts, the 
sedate and the adventurous, before they made oflf for 
a warm climate. He saw the robin's waistcoat assume 
a deeper note of red and watched the mists rising like 
smoke over the park. Sometimes it seemed to him as 
he counted off one by one these quiet days that the 
time for work and for achievement was very short and 
it became more evident than ever that his greatest ef- 
forts must be made in the spring and early summer of 
his life. 

Yes, they were very good days, these, and very use- 
ful days, and days which for all their peacefulness and 
apparent monotony, brought him many small surprises. 
For one thing they enabled him to acquire a much more 
intimate knowledge of his father and mother than he 
had ever done before. He had always known that they 
were different from many other men's fathers and 
mothers in that they never bickered or sulked with each 
other or gave way to quick outbursts of irritability. 
He now discovered that they were lovers, that in their 
relationship there was all the courtesy and thoughtf ul- 
* ness and the sensitive desire never to hurt by a word or 
suggestion which belongs to the newly married when 
they love. He discovered, too, that his father's blunt- 
ness was only the very thin cover of an ahnost romantic 
sentiment and that this scrupulously well-groomed, sun- 
tanned, out-door man had much of the Romeo about 
him, much of the knight. His kindness to his tenants 
and their children, his consideration for his servants and 
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his animals might be disguised behind a parade rasp, 
but there it was, nevertheless. And as for his practical, 
energetic mother who never permitted herself to waste 
a single moment of the day and seemed to devote most 
of her time to flowers and gardening, she too, showed a 
new side to Jack's watchful eyes. There was not one 
old woman, old man or child in all the village who did 
not confide in her. She knew all their troubles and 
ambitions, hopes and fears, and her income was drawn 
largely for their benefit. In a sort of way she was 
really the Vicar and the Doctor as well as the intimate 
friend of the people round about. She knew all about 
elastic stockings and the best method for dealing with 
croup. It was to her that many of the young men 
owed their jobs and many of the young women their 
virtue. Quiet country people these two were they, ac- 
cording to Uncle Idredgehay? Well then, it seemed to 
Jack that there was a good deal to be said in favour of 
these quiet country people. They did things and said 
very little about them, simple htmian things that helped 
and inspired, and eased the hardships of the soil and 
the roughness of mother earth. 

Mallow at Newport in a whirl of Turkey Trotting and 
extravagant social functions, often shot his thoughts 
across the sea into Speakwells and when he thought of 
his pal alone with his people said, " Poor dear old Jack ! *' 
It was a curious thing for such a man as Mallow to say. 
Poor dear old Jack needed none of his pity. Those 
August and September days alone with his people sent 
him out into the world finally with all his ideab con- 
firmed and strengthened and his faith in God and His 
goodness more deeply rooted. 
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XVI 

JACK put oflf paddng till the last morning. Why 
not? He didn't set up for being anything but a 
man. And then imagine the chaos. 

Breakfast was served with gpreat artificial cheerful- 
ness. Lady Emily said, "Isn't it lovely weather?" 
three times and Mr. Qaude Scorrier kept on saying 
"Let me see now, let me seel" ... as if something 
important were going to happen and he had forgotten 
what. Jack ate solidly and touched nothing. It seemed 
absurd to be so emotional. Good Heavens, you only 
had to make a long arm and touch London! But there 
was emotion in the air. The elderly servants looked 
at him with a sort of s)rmpathy. The butler handed 
him things as though he were a church warden, and 
when he spoke it was in a hushed cathedral whisper. 
The very dogs seemed to know that something was up. 
One of them insisted on jumping into Jack's lap. It 
made Mr. Qaude Scorrier blow his nose. And the 
other, — against all precedent, — astutely went and stood 
in front of the fire, raised his head slowly and gave 
voice to a most prolonged and miserable howl. It was 
eerie. The butler smacked his silly head. Mr. Scor- 
rier said, "Ha, ha I The equinoctial gales, of course. 
That's how it always affects this breed of dog." Lady 
Emily knew better because she knew dogs. It was a 
strange and uncomfortable meal and when Jack went up 
to his rocrni three stairs at a time it was with a sense of 
immense relief. 

His father's valet, an old, spectacled, almost useless 
person, who was not retained as a valet but as an insti- 
tution, stood in the middle of a large collection of cases, 
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trunks and bags. He was talking to himself, — always 
a bad sign. 

" Oh, hullo," said Jack, " what are you doing here? " 

" My duty, sir." 

" Oh, that's all right. Don't you bother. I prefer to 
pack for myself. Then I know where to find things. 
Cut along." 

" But Mr. John, sir . . . ." 

Jack grinned and put his hand on the old man's 
shoulder. "I know," he said. "I'm quite hopeless, 
but there it is. Besides, I don't mind tdling you that 
my father and mother will be here in a second. D'you 
see?" 

This quaint old person was indeed quite past his woric 
And he was a bachelor. But in the long evenings he 
read " Swiss Family Robinson " over and over again and 
knew something of the family feeling. "Let me ven- 
ture, sir," he said. He picked up Jack's hand and 
shook it warmly. "I envy you. Nobody would be- 
lieve it but I ought to have been a buccaneer mjrself. 
Good luck, Mr. Jack." 

Jack passed him to the door, shut it and coughed a 
little. Then he, too, stood in the middle of the room 
amid the chaos of empty luggage and wondered where 
to begin. He was going to catch the four-twenty to 
London so luckily there was plenty of time. 

He was perfectly right. His father and mother came 
in together. He felt certain that under the circum- 
stances his father would use a nautical expression and 
he was right again. 

" All hands to the pumps," said Mr. Scorrier. 

" My dear Jack, you'll never be ready!" cried Lady 
Emily. "What a boy it is!" 
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"Oh, think not?'' 

Characteristically enough Jack started packing by 
taking down his pictures, — at least a selection of them. 
These he put on the bed. They were photographs of 
his mother and father, some of the horses and various 
views of the house. 

**I'm an extremely good trousers man,** said Mr. 
Scorrier. "Where are they?" He opened a wardrobe 
and before he could be stopped slipped one pair after 
another from their hangers and hung them indiscrimi- 
nately over the rail of the bed. 

Lady Emily shuddered. Think of the creases I Only 
think I In the back of her mind she had a scheme. 
"What I think would be a very splendid thing/' she 
said, "would be for you two men to go down to the 
workshop and pack the pictures." 

Mr. Scorrier looked at Jack. "Old man," he said, 
"there's a streak of cunning in the nature of every 
woman which no amount of good training will ever 
break her of. She wants to get rid of us. We must 
be firm." 

"Oh, how can you say such a thing!" said Lady 
Emily. She went unerringly to the underclothing de- 
partment of Jack's chest of drawers. You can always 
tell a really good woman by her knowledge of under- 
clothing. 

And Jack laid hands on a large collection of ties and 
dropped them in a herbaceous heap at the bottom of a 
kit bag. 

And again Lady Emily shuddered. 

With great aplcxnb and gusto Mr. Scorrier ccMn- 
menced to pack the trousers and before anybody could 
say knife, — not that anybody ever does say knife, — he 
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had filled two cases when one would have been quite 
sufficient. 

Lady Emily achieved a superhuman feat. She con- 
trolled her tongue. Her scheme took a more permanent 
shape in her mind. 

" Well, at any rate I'm very well oflf for shoes," said 
Jack. He dropped pair after pair nakedly into the kit 
bag. They nestled among his ties. On top of these he 
hegBLti to fling handfuls of collars, clean collars, and 
Lady Emily's inward groan was heard by every mother 
on the face of the earth. 

"And now for the coats I" said Mr. Scorrier. 
" Jack, old man, have you got enough luggage? There's 
only one way to fold sleeves." He did so in the wrong 
way. 

For the first time in her life, for she was immensely 
English, Lady Emily felt a throb of sympathy for 
Napoleon. Without a doubt this was another Water- 
loo. 

To this chaos Jack added hair brushes and combs, 
tooth brushes and wet sponges, a charming leather case 
in which he kept his links and studs, a tin of tooth 
powder which immediately leaked, and a collection of 
razors which he dropped in loose. He was getting on 
splendidly. An Oxford man cannot pack for himself 
times without number without achieving expertism. 

Poor dear Lady Emily. One eye on her neat collec- 
tion of vests and pants, she had the other on the kit bag 
and her brain among the trousers. But she was a 
woman and a resourceful woman, and she knew men, 
and presently, — well, something would happen. 

Jack picked up the kit bag, fastened it, carried it into 
a comer. "Quick work," he said. "Number one. 
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Hullo Guvnor, aren't you a little extravagant with those 
cases?" 

"Now, my dear good fellow, don't you talk to me 
about packing. What I don't know isn't knowledge. 
There's a golden rule about trousers and coats. Give 
'em room. And now we come to shirts and there I am 
useful, I give you my word." 

Lady Emily looked up quickly. "Bags I do the 
shirts," she said. " Jack darling, leave the shirts to me. 
After all I did mark them." 

" Shirts for mother," said Jack. 

" Oh, nonsense," said Mr. Scorrier. 

Lady Emily put her arm round his neck. '* Please 
Claude." 

"Oh, well of course .... Let me see. Overcoats 
you'll carry and golf clubs." He opened another drawer 
triumphantly. " Socks for me," he said. 

Lady Emily had been willing for him not to find these 
socks. However, it was too late. Mr. Scorrier opened 
a shirt case and had them in smartly. 

In the meantime Jack had more than half filled an- 
other suit case. What a muddle of books and pipes, 
tobacco tins, note books, unf ramed photographs of men, 
coaches and Dons, — three distinct breeds — he made of 
it On top of these he pitched a bath wrap and a 
dressing-gown, bedroom slippers and a fine collection of 
very normal pyjamas, — Jack-like pyjamas. "Well, 
that pretty well sees us through," he said. "Thanks 
most awfully, Guvnor. How about giving me a hand 
with these pictures?" 

" As a carpenter I could have earned a good living," 
said Mr. Scorrier. "Help me to carry them down, 
well find a case and 111 show you a neat bit of work." 
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The two men left the room and thus Lady Emily lost 
her son. But she gained the luggage and there was 
something in that And while Mr. Scorrier packed the 
pictures in such a way as that the glass of many of them 
must inevitably break, she quietly and triumphantly un- 
packed. 

Oh, yes, she knew men. 



XVII 

IT was while waiting for the four-twenty train td 
come into the little station that Jack said scwnething 
to his mother that had been on the tip of his tongue for 
several days. 

Not so much for the purpose of seeing to the luggage 
as to give up his boy to his wife during the last few 
minutes, Mr. Scorrier was interviewing the label porter. 
Already there was a little light in the ticket office. The 
days were growing shorter and shorter and one platform 
of the station was almost in shadow. The horrid noise 
that milk cans make when they are shunted was going 
on and below on the line several men were working on 
the rails and the metallic click of their hammers made a 
sort of devil's tattoo. Overhead, a long line of slowly 
flapping crows were going home, cawing raucously. 
There was more than a touch of coldness in the air. A 
group of farmers stood at the bookstall. One was like 
a great pig with round, fat shoulders and calves that 
pressed his gaiters to bursting point. His face was 
round and jolly and the series of creases at the back of 
his neck would have brought a laugh to the lips of a 
mute. Another was long and tall with an irr^fular red 
moustache and faulty teeth, who wore a sort of snug cap 
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and must have been a Radical, from the fact that his 
boots were hygienic The last of the light fell on the 
highly coloured advertisements of cocoas and whiskey 
and watering places. Jack noticed all these things and 
people as he walked up and down arm in arm with his 
motiier. 

" I say,** he said, and stopped. 

"Yes, dear?*' 

''You remember when Pat went up to London with 
me?^ 

"Perfectly. Why?" 

" Did you wake up about one-thirty the first night we 
were away?" 

Lady Emily's eyebrows took on a puzzled look. "I 
dcm't remember. No, I don't think so. Why?" 

Jack tightened his hold on his mother's arm. "A 
rather odd thing happened that night. As a matter of 
fact a rather rotten thing." 

"Really? What was it?" 

Jack was silent for a moment. He watched one of 
the villagers come on to the platform. He noticed that 
he wore a very hot thing in ties. " I was put through 
it pretty badly," he said. " I didn't come out very well. 
I brought you into my room. I wondered whether you 
knew it" 

" I don't understand," said Lady Emily. " What do 
you mean when you say put through it? Put through 
what?" 

"I dunno," said Jack. "That's the expression. I 
suppose I ought to say that I was tested, only that 
sounds just a bit priggish. I mean there was a 
w<»nan . • . ." 

"A woman?" 
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" Um . . . I'm your son, do you sec, and that means 
a good deal to me. Some years ago I made up my mind 
to live up to that if I c»uld, and that night I very nearly 
didn't. I got away and cursed myself pretty hard and 
finally I did what I've never been able to do before. 
That is, I've never tried to do it before. I brought you 
into my room. It was extraordinary. And you put me 
right at once." 

" My spirit is always with you, darling," said Lady 
Emily softly. 

" I know. I felt it that night. It was extraordinary. 
I expect I shall have to do this many times before I 
fall in love and marry. I only mentioned this now be- 
cause I wanted to discover whether I disturbed you or 
woke you up, — whether you got any sort of unrestful 
feeling. I've never gone in for psychic things and 
don't want to. I shan't hesitate to bring you into my 
room again at any future time. That's all I wanted to 
say. I suppose it sounds rather absurd." 

" Not a bit absurd," said Lady Emily. " I fed very 
proud and very glad that you can remember me in any of 
the dangerous moments of your life. Rely on me always. 
A woman isn't a mother for nothing, you know. I often 
bring you back to the old house when you're away and 
I shall do so more frequently than ever now. Who was 
this woman. Jack?" 

"Oh, just anyone. It doesn't matter who she was. 
She was a woman. She made me feel . . . mad, abso- 
lutely mad for a moment. But I'm your son, d'you sec, 
and I want to try to keep away from all that sort of 
thing if I can, so that I can go to my wife . . . what's 
the word?" 
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"I know the word/' said Lady Emily. "It's your 
word. Honest, — the word we've been trying to get 
yoo to broaden a little." 

Jack laughed. 

But Lady Emily didn't laugh. There was a touch of 
pride and admiration in her face. "Jack," she said. 
•* Forget what we said. Remain just your own honest 
self. Whatever happens youll ccnne through. I feel 
it" 

" I h<^ so," said Jack. " I shall have a big go for 
St I'm full of fight. But there's just one other thing 
I want to ask you before the train comes in." He 
paused and looked very self-conscious, and when he 
spoke again he spoke quickly. "Look here, mother, I 
want you to put me into your prayers every night. I 
shall need them." 

Lady Emily smiled. "You dear old boy," she said. 
"You dear old boy. Why, there won't be a moment 
of my day, not one, that I shan't be asking God to make 
my son a man." 

" Yes, that's it," said Jack. " London's a huge place, 
full of people, most of 'em strangers. A man needs 
someone, somewhere. "A mother especially to . . . ." 

"Well?" 

" Intercede I think they call it." He took off his hat 
and put his arm round his mother's shoulders and kissed 
her. " God bless you, Mummy," he said. 

" God bless you, darling," said Lady Emily. 

And then the train came in and for several moments 
all was bustle and noise. What Mr. Scorrier had to 
say was all said in one long handgrip. 

The father and mother left the now quiet station 
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together and drove back to the empty nest side by side. 
Their big bird had flown at last to make a living for 
himself and they were without fear. They 'Backed him 
to win and they had each other. AU was well with the 
world. 
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PART II 



IN term, always supposing that politics, society, sport 
and soldiering left him time, Yearsley-Morrow 
Imiched at that old dub which dung with determination 
against all arguments to an unsavoury and pathetic 
street in the purlieus of Covent Garden. Had he 
wished, this amazingly successful youngish man could 
have lunched at the Carlton Qub, the Travellers, 
White's or the Marlborough. He chose the old Cosmo- 
politan Qub — which time had left behind in a back 
street cheek by jowl with shabby oflBices of theatrical 
agents, the glittering shop of a theatrical costumer, old 
fashioned stationers, a large furniture exchange of some 
kind where auctions were hdd, and a cdebrated second 
hand dothes shop, run by a very astute Jew who was 
very kind to subalterns — because it nmnbered among its 
members all sorts and conditions of men who had suc- 
ceeded to a certain extent in almost every profession 
that could be mentioned. Also because the long 
luncheon table in the middle of the coffee room, hung 
thickly with admirable oil paintings, was well calculated 
to keep a man irom getting rusty or sinking into a 
groove. Conversation was general and sometimes very 
frank and to the point. If a man's hat was growing too 
small for his head the fact was noticed and it was 
never allowed to escape salutary comment. In fact, one 
of the things of which Yearsley-Morrow was most 
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proud was that he had been put up for and elected to 
this rare old club. Like all very successful men Years- 
ley-Morrow had his enemies. He breathed freely when 
he found that one of them had not stabbed him in the 
back, putting it Hibemially, by dropping a black ball in 
the ballot box. 

The ancient and crinkled doorkeeper was a man of 
a certain sly humour who read the papers closely and 
read between the lines. There was no incident in a 
rather monotonous day which gave h&n keener pleasure 
thstn watching the vivid arrival and the brilliant de- 
parture of the notorious K. C. M. P. His immense 
motor car came honking round the comer only just 
within the safe side of the speed limit It volplaned up 
to the door of the club and Yearsley-Morrow was out 
before it had pulled up. He slanmied the door, making 
several bastard pigeons jump on the roof of the opposite 
house. He gave one or two orders to his uniformed 
chauffeur in a sharp, rather high-pitched, authoritative 
voice and then took the wide stone steps of the club in 
one gulp. 

"Letters?" 

But he was up the remaining stairs and through the 
large glass doors into the tesselated hall long before the 
doorkeeper could make an answer in his most silky voice. 

No one in the lounge failed to recognise the quick 
click of this busy .person's heels as he passed into the 
passage where the coats and hats were himg beneath a 
line of charming old prints. His entrance into the 
coffee room was made with a certain amotmt of drama not 
unmixed with condescension and a touch of under- 
graduate insolence. " I'm Yearsley-Morrow," he seemed 
to say. " Who the devil are you? " It filled the other, 
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less meteoric, but vastly more substantial members with 
a little quiet amusement to watch the manner in which 
this man of somewhat humble antecedents, — all the 
more power to his elbow, — chose his place at the table. 
He took considerable pains never to sit next to anyone 
who had not made an unquestionable mark and then 
inmiediately broke into the conversation whatever it was. 
This he monopolised so loudly that his impromptu epi- 
gram, carefully prepared, should not be wasted on too 
small an audience. 

An this seems to show that Mr. Frederick Yearsley- 
Morrow, K. C. M. P., was one of those pushing persons 
who had carved for himself the doubtful title of 
bounder. Do not run away with any such idea. Cer- 
tainly he was a little tmconventional, but this he carried 
off so boyishly, with such consistent cheeriness and with 
a glow of enthusiasm about himself so frank, that he 
was more or less liked wherever he went And, after 
all, what did mere mannerisms matter? He was a suc- 
cess. He had won a high place for himself at the bar 
and in politics with a rapidity that took pec^le's breath 
away. He had done so against extraordinary odds. 
He was bom in the provinces, had none of the prestige 
which goes with a man who has done things at sport in 
a first class public school. All that he had behind him 
was Oxford. Here he had forced his way to the Presi- 
dency of the Union and had just scraped through the 
Schools. He had used Oxford as a business man uses 
a city office. He carried his nimble practicality and the 
doggedness which is bom in the provinces through every 
day of all his terms. He was not good looking but he 
was tall and slight and vivid and he took care to be very 
well dressed always. He made a point of knowing only 
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those men who wotild be useful to him in one way or 
another. He had no friends but a lot of acquaintances, 
and he practised a sort of false exdusiveness which 
piqued curiosity. His attitude was that " I am Yearsley- 
Morrow and be damned to you!" His very name, 
which lent itself to easy parody, helped him ccmsid- 
erably. Like that of Rudyard Kipling it stuck in the 
memory and when the men who hunted and the mem- 
bers of the Bullington and the Decalogue asked each 
other "Who is this cove?" There was always some- 
one who knew. " Well, for one thing," they said " he's 
Yearsley-Morrow, whatever that may mean, and pres- 
ently it will mean a good deal. And for another they 
tell me he's the best speaker in the Union, bound to be 
president" 

On going down f rcmi Oxford and being called to the 
bar he did a very long-headed thing, even more long- 
headed than usual. He did not go to London, there to 
sit in lonely chambers to eke out a Micawberish exist- 
ence with the aid of free-lance journalism. He re- 
turned to his native town in the provinces and practised 
at the local bar, marrying the daughter of an important 
local solicitor. Not for one moment during several 
years did he spare himself. He plunged into work. 
With both eyes on London he forced his way to the top 
of the little provincial tree well knowing that his repu- 
tation would sooner or later creep into the city of 
his dreams. It did, of course. There is one thing that 
cannot be hidden under the biggest bushel, and that is 
advertisement. Put ability behind it and add to it the 
infinite capacity for taking pains and the result is al- 
ways the same. He was briefed for an important case 
in London. The way in which he conducted the de- 
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fence brought him immediately into notice and from 
that mcMnent London was his headquarters and there 
were few really big*cases in which the name of Yearsley- 
Morrow did not appear. Silk was a certainty. 

Ambition, social and political, beat like a pulse in this 
man's energetic body. He used the bar as he had used 
Oxford. He wrung out of it every atom of personal 
advertisement that could be obtained and then he set his 
dever brain to work and entered politics. It made no 
difference to him which party he belonged to. He was 
just as ready to be briefed for the defence as for the 
prosecution. All he cared about was that he should be 
on the winning side. At that time it was very doubtful 
as to which party was likely to be the winning party. 
Dry rot had set in in Unionism and Radicalism was as 
hunx-like as ever. He was offered constituencies on 
both sides. He settled the matter by tossing a coin, — 
Heads Unionism, tails Radicalism. Heads won. 

It was bad luck. He entered Parliament at the fag 
end of a Unionist Government. He won his seat at 
the General Election by a large majority. His glibness, 
his half insolent repartee, hi§ daring abuse of the other 
side delighted and bluffed the electors. But the Radi- 
cals sneaked into power with the aid of the Irish and 
Labour members. This was a bad blow for Mr. Years- 
ley-Morrow. He was appointed King's Counsel, how- 
ever, while still in his thirties and for this reason, and 
also because he did not mind in the least what he said 
or where he said it, he gradually became one of the 
barkers of the opposition. 

Because Ae men on the Unionist Front Bench had 
lost heart and were suffering from Anno Domini, Years- 
ley-Morrow, only too anxious to make a quick political 
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name, was put up to speak frequently. He soon ac- 
quired the knack, invaluable in politics, of whipping the 
other side into anger. He became a past master in (haw- 
ing blood from his adversaries. He wrapped up his pre- 
cocity in the diaphanous veneer of the Oxford manner. 
He was vulgar and abusive with a touch of pedanticism 
and when he Limehoused he did so with his feet in Pic- 
cadilly. Presently he espoused the cause of the House 
of Lords with much insincere eloquence and became 
what the newspapers call a Lieutenant to a famous Irish- 
man in his anti-Home Rule crusade. He did this be- 
cause it enabled him to spend his week-ends with Dukes 
and to spilt up his vacations among the stately homes 
of England. The leader of the Unionist party could 
not, of course, reward him in any other way than by 
giving him a seat on the Front Bench and the right 
to the prefix Right Honourable. Respected by his op- 
ponents he gpradually awoke the suspicion of his friends. 
He was clever without being able, brilliant, having noth- 
ing substantial behind him. In a word he was a poli- 
tician to the very tips of his fingers and had in him 
nothing of those stable ingredients which go to make 
a statesman. Such a career would have been impossible 
thirty years ago. 

At the same time he was successful. He had achieved 
his desires. There were few men in London, perhaps 
in England, who worked harder and who gave fewer 
hours to sleep. And it was in the chambers of this 
man that Jack had a seat, and this privilege cost him 
the stun of one thousand pounds. 
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II 

IT happened that Mr. Yearsley-Morrow chose a seat 
at the luncheon table next to that of Lord Charles 
Fenny-Compton. " Oh, hullo, Charlie,'' said he. " Gees 
shaping weU?** 

Lord Charles showed no resentment. Why should 
he? All the racing fraternity called him Charlie. It 
was the penalty of having won the Derby twice run- 
ning. " Oh, hullo," he replied, looking more than ever 
like the music hall comedian in his tight-fitting clothes 
with the seams outside and the horsey little stand-up 
collar and a blue and white tie with its big horseshoe 
pin. " Oh, the gees are all right. How goes it? Read 
your speech in the House last night coming up in the 
train to-day. You don't really believe, do you, that Ul- 
ster wUl fight?" 

Yearsley-Morrow waved his hand to the theatrical 
Knight whose press agent always referred to him as 
England's leading actor. *' My dear fellow, of course I 
don't What do you take me for? It's our line and we 
tow it. Are you running anything in the big race next 
week?" 

**Several things." 

** Can one make a bit on one of *em? " 

^ Shouldn't like to say. Lot of good things up against 
me. You might have a small dash on Hiawatha II. 
She's very fit" 

''Thanks, I will. You've had a good year they tell 
me." 

'Tm not grumbling. Oh, by the way, how's my 
nephew shaping, — young Scorrier, you know?" 

Yearsley-Morrow looked round quickly. " The Scor- 
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rier in my chambers? Is he a nephew of yours? Curi- 
ous, reticent feller that. He never told me.** 

" Why should he? God knows he may not be proud 
of his unde.'' Fenny-CcMnpton cackled 

**Well, — " Yearsley-Morrow spoke slowly and with 
more consideration than usual ''He's been with me 
nearly a year. He's worked so hard and so closely 
that, by Jove, it's difficult to realise that he is a gentle- 
man. I mean he has all the tendencies of the self-made 
man. He has never once gone in for advertising in any 
form. He is very sound and painstaking. He masters 
things. He sucks the guts of a brief quicker than any 
man I know. If I hadn't had him behind me several 
times during the term when I've gone into court without 
knowing the first thing of my cases, by Jove, I should 
have floundered pretty badly. Hell go very far, that 
fellow, if ability counts for anything. So he's your 
nephew, eh? Do you see much of him? I think he 
might have had the decency to give me a tip or twa Fm 
never above making a bit." 

The horsey little gentleman was smiling. He liked 
Jack, and blood is thicker than water. " He's run down 
occasionally for a week-end to the racing stable," he an- 
swered. " I put him on to a good thing now and then 
but I don't think he ever remembers. D'yer like him? " 

The politician answered before he had time to think 
** No." And then he laughed and said, " I mean yes." 

Again Fenny-Compton cackled. "I know, I know,** 
he said. " That's how he affected me at first." 

"Well, of course he's a damn good feller. His per- 
sonality is perfectly charming. Invaluable as a matter 
of fact. Personality goes a long way at the Bar. His 
height and fitness and squareness, his straight eyedness 
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and what I suppose I ought to call his simplicity, are 
very much in his favoiu" and as a tryer of course he's 
the limit But . . /' 

" Go on. Don't mind me/' 

**Mind you? My dear Charlie^ just as though I 
should. But, oh, — I don't know. There's something 
just a little disconcerting about him. He's a tremendous 
stickler for the truth and nothing but the truth. Damned 
awkward scnnetimes. And then, too, he has a most un- 
compr<»nising way of wanting everjrthing done according 
to tfie rules. You've heard of Haskell Wilmott and 
Haskell?" 

"The famous divorce solicitors? Ra — ^ther!" 

" Well I was briefed by them to defend in the Pascoe 
case. Scorrier had to see them for me several times, 
and the elder Haskell, who is a pretty keen psychologist, 
summed up young Scorrier pretty well, I thought ' Able 
fellow,' he said, 'Scorrier. Very able. But, my God, 
can't you rub oflF the edge of his honesty with pumice 
stone or something ? '" 

Fenny-Compton almost clapped his hands. "There 
you are I " he said. " There you are I That's just pre- 
cisely what we all told him down at his father's place 
nearly a year ago. Poor dear lad ! What's the best cure 
for it?" 

A curiously cynical smile settled itself on the poli- 
tician's dean shaven, precocious face. " Time," he said. 
" Just time. We all begin like that. At least, some of 
us do. Wait till he finds himself on his own having to 
choose between career and principles." And then, grow- 
ing tired of Scorrier, he changed the conversation ab- 
ruptly, rather in the manner of a spoilt child. The the- 
atrical knight, whose face was like that of a man who 
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overdoes everything, took a vacant ^eat in front of the 
talkers, and Yearsley-Morrow heaped schoolboy badin- 
age upon him, latigfamg loudly at all his own jokes. 

When Fenny-Compton, cigar between teeth, went into 
the passage for his jaunty little white bowler and yellow 
gloves a thought flashed through his mind that made all 
his face crinkle into lines of laughter. '^ We know what 
Yearsley-Morrow thinks of Jack," he said to himself. 
''It 'ud be thundering interesting to know what Jack 
thinks of Yearsley-Morrow, what? " 

And put he went into the sunlight 

III 

THE tan on Mallow's face caused a thrill of envy 
in the bosoms of all the little clerks in the Strand 
and Fleet Street. To them it spelt the sea and the sun, 
holiday. It had been given to Mallow by the sea and 
the sun for he had snatched a monk's holiday from his 
work in London. Work? Mallow and work? 

A year had brought about a great change in Mallow. 
He not only told all his friends that he was a worker 
now and described how he sat at his desk for many hours 
a day. He actually did so, although the results were 
not prolific unless he was seized with inspiration. Mal- 
low was a poet It happened that after he left Speak- 
wells to join his father and mother at Newport he bought 
a voltmie of verses. It happened also that there were 
no really pretty women on the Miiuretania. He had 
been bored into reading verses, and, catching the habit 
and having really nothing to say to the three women 
whom he loved at that moment, he wrote nothing but 
prose and turned it into verse. That started it. At first 
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he was astonished at the ease with which he covered 
page after page. Then he was made serious by the ex- 
cellence of his similes, and tiien he began to respect him- 
self as a dark horse and thus became a poet. When he 
returned to Londcm and settled down in the rooms he 
shared with Jack in Bury Street, St. James's, he became 
fired with ambition and started an epic on Life and 
Death and the Great Hereafter. Late at night he read 
what he had done to Jack, and if Jack hadn't known Pat 
Mallow through and through he must have come to the 
conclusion that the hitherto merry, irrepressible, delight- 
ful creature was suffering from some incurable illness 
or a broken heart Never in his life had he listened to 
anything so hideously sad, pessimistic and deplorable. 
Death stalked at the Heels of Life and in the Great 
Hereafter there was no Peace. ;When it is said that 
this epic was to form a volume in itself it is not difficult 
to believe that poor dear old Jack found himself wishing 
that Mallow had remained a decorative dilettante. He 
reminded himself, however, that Mallow had already suf- 
fered f rcMn periods of Art, Music and Playwriting. The 
Poet might be as short-lived as these others. He de- 
voutly hoped so. 

As a matter of fact, the poet phase had a long spell. 
It saw Mallow well through the spring and into the stmi- 
mer, and as he made his way under the archway into the 
Temple, he was even then wrestling with a rhyme and 
composing philosophy so involved that when his work 
was printed and he had died an early death, societies 
must spring up in Bath, Cheltenham, Maida Vale, Brook- 
lyn, and other centres of culture, for the purpose of 
unravelling him. 

It was his nightly walk. He left Bury Street at six, 
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arrived at Jack's chambers at six-thirty, and if work was 
over took his arm and marched him back to dinner. It 
frequently happened that Jack was unable to get away, 
having to master the facts of several cases for his ubiqui- 
tous chief. On these occasions Mallow would wait, join- 
ing Jack in sandwiches and beer, and the two close 
friends, closer friends than ever, would work together, 
paying no heed to the hours as they chimed away. 
Much of the epic was done in King's Bench Walk for 
the cheerfulness of Jack's rooms seemed to add to Mal- 
low's concentrated pessimism. It is a curious fact, and 
one that apparently no brain specialist has ever looked 
into, that your fledgling poet always makes life a disease 
and death the only remedy. 

That evening Jack was washing his hands when Pat 
arrived. He was whistling a ragtime. His windows 
were open and a line of pigeons was waiting patiently 
on his windowsill for their nightly seed. A slant of 
evening sun fell across the scantily carpeted floor and 
on Jack's wide table, paper covered and untidy. The 
scrupulously business-like appearance of the room was 
relieved by a few charming pictures of Lady Emily and 
the horses at Speakwells and the old house itself. The 
door of an inner room was open. Presently this would 
be a clerk's room. At the moment, needing no clerk, 
it was a bedroom. That is to say, there was a bed in it 
and a gas stove, on which Jack cooked his supper and 
his breakfast when the pressure of work kept him at his 
table until the small hours of the morning. 

"Hullo, old manl I'll be clean and hatted in five 
seconds." 

Mallow was a little disappointed. He felt that by the 
time he got back to Btuy Street his inspiration would 
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have leaked through the top of his head. " Through for 
the day, then, eh?" 

" Yes," said Jack. " Y.-M. has been chucking politics 
a bit lately and doing his work here himself. Marvel- 
lous fellow. He can get through more in a couple of 
days than all his devils in a week. The Great Western 
Railway case looks like running on for another five days 
at least. It's a frightfully involved affair, but as long 
as it lasts it will give me my evening^ off. Come on, 
buck up, let's get Can't afford to waste a bit of a holi- 
day, you know. I vote we scamper through dinner and 
do a show. An3rthing worth seeing?" 

They made their way arm in arm out on to the Em- 
bankment. Jack preferred going along the Embank- 
ment The towers of the houses of Parliament which 
stood out against the sky inspired him. 

"There's rather a decent piece at the Haymarket," 
said Mallow. " The critics cut it to ribbons, but every- 
body tells me it's first-rate. Or how about a variety 
show? One can smoke." 

" Theatre if it's all the same to you," said Jack. " I 
dunno how it is but now that one's a worker and a pretty 
slogging worker at that, the theatre's more restful than 
these variety affairs with their jigging chorus and noisy 
band. By Jove, it's a great life. I love it. We've got a 
smashing case coming on. I hope to be at it for at least 
a couple of weeks till midnight. I was very bucked to- 
day, Pat Y.-M. looked up from his job, narrowed his 
eyes, — ^you know that curious habit of his, — and said, 
' Oh, Scorrier, if you'd care to stay on with me another 
year I shall be glad to have you.' " 

Mallow's face lit up. " Did he though? By Jove! " 

''As good as a degree, what?" said Jack. His eyes 
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gleamed and he squared his shoulders and an added 
springiness came into his walk. Then he laughed, a 
great boyish ringing laugh. "How thoroughly English 
the desire to do a bust is after one has moved <m a step, 
what?'' 

''English and undergraduate. If any genuine critic 
had told me to-day that my verse is good stuff I shouldn't 
go to the Haymaricet That wouldn't be the sort of bust 
for me. I should put away the best dinner the Savoy 
could provide with a couple of bottles of Veuve Qicquot 
'02, find a pretty girl who was a little careless, dance with 
her scxnewhere till two in the morning and break a lamp- 
post or two on the way home. But then you see the 
difference between you and me is that I'm a poet and 
you're going to be a statesman. By the way, how do you 
like Yearsley-Morrow now?" 

Jack walked on in silence. His eyebrows met in a 
thoughtful frown. "I don't think I do like him," he 



"Oh, how's that? I've struck him here and there 
several times. He's very much in the push, you know, 
quite a star in the smarter houses." 

" Is he? I don't know anything about that side of him. 
I only know him as a barrister and a politician. If I 
were Prime Minister and had to make up my cabinet I 
should look at Yearsley-Morrow's name several times 
before I gave him a post and then . . ." 

"Well?" 

" Then I shouldn't give him one." 

" Good Lord, why not? He's a devilish good talker." 

" Yes, that's why I shouldn't give it to him. He talks 
too well and too much. He's just a bit on the freakish 
side. I don't call him sound. Since I've been here with 
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him he's done two or three very slippery things. I told 
him so." 

" What ! " cried Pat. " You told him so? " 

Jack looked a little astonished at his friend's intense 
astonishment. " Well, in a sort of way I told him," he 
said. " I mean I pointed out to him where I considered 
that he was going wrong. That's my job." 

"What did he say?" 

" Well, as far as I remember, he didn't say an)rthing." 

** But did he go on being slippery? That's the point." 

" No, he didn't." 

Then there followed another pause in the conversa- 
tion. A long line of taxicabs was bowling along the 
Embankment to the city. A tramcar, full inside and out, 
made its way swiftly towards Westminster Bridge. In 
the narrow gardens below the Savoy Hotel a public band 
was playing a selection from the " Mikado." The seats 
were filled with curiously tired men and women, and 
the children of the back streets were playing on the 
paths. 

"H'ml" said Mallow. "What surprises me is that 
Y. M. made you the offer to stop on for another year. 
You don't see why, I suppose? " 

" No," said Jack. " I don't." 

"All right, old boy. We won't argue the point. I 
shall be jolly surprised if you stay, that's all. Look 
here, if we're going to dress with any comfort for dinner 
we'd better take a cab." 

They did. 
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IV 

JACK and Mallow found Lenham standing in their 
sitting-room with his elbow on a bookshelf. With 
the utmost concentration he was reading from a manu- 
script book in which Pat had copied out the first part of 
his epic tenderly. 

Jack went straight to his bedroom in high spirits. 
His evening clothes were laid out for him and his shirt 
duly linked and studded. He turned on the bath, both 
taps, and sang loudly as he flung off his working clothes. 

Pat pulled up short on seeing Lenham and stared at 
him with a certain irritable amazement He had no ob- 
jection whatever to this man's reading his books. He 
treated everyone humanly, but he told himself that this 
was "a little thick," and he said so in these words. 
" Who the devil told you that you might read my work? ** 

Lenham's perky smile was beautiful. *' I naturally 
take a great interest in you, sir," he said, " and being a 
bit of a judge, thought I'd better just run me eye over it 
before you do an)rthing with it." 

A sense of humour prevented Pat just in time from 
pitching this serio-comic man headlong out of the room. 
" Gxne into my bedrocMn," he said, " and tell me. I've 
not much time." 

Lenham took the compliment quite quietly. He was 
not posing when he said that he was a judge. He h(Hi- 
estly believed that he was. It was remembered against 
him at Oxford that he had stated that he found Brown- 
ing as easy as a plate. He picked up Pat's clothes as 
they were flung off and talked as he hung them up. " Of 
course I think it's a good thing for you to have found 
an 'obby, Mr. Mallow," he said. "You know the old 
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line about idle 'ands, and it's very true. Don't I know? 
But, well, why this?'' 

"Why what?" . 

" Well, this epic, as I see you call it It's an eflFort, 
that I vMl say, but personally I never can see why it's 
worth while to go to the trouble to say in verse what 
ninety per cent, of intelligent men wouldn't bother them- 
selves to say at all, or being unwell or oflf colour, would 
say in prose." 

Pat looked at him narrowly. He thought he recog- 
nised in this remark something that he had read from 
the little niggly pen of one of the Savile critics in a so- 
called literary journal. He began to lather his chin 
with soap. Pat was one of those unfortunate men who 
are obliged to shave twice a day. " Go on," he said. 

Lenham raised his eyebrows. "Don't seem to me 
that there's much more to be said. You give me nothing 
in these lines, nothing at all. Now and then p'raps I 
get a sort of faint reflection of a giant, a sort of back- 
wash from Longfellow and Tennyson and that lot, but 
if you was to set me to it and I was to go on the water 
waggon for a month, I could condense Uie 'ole of these 
lines into one epigram." 

" Ah 1 " said Pat, " but there's only one Lenham, you 
see." 

Lenham raised his hand. "Ah, no, sirl" he said. 
" Ah, no I No sarcasm between you and me. We know 
each other too well for that" 

" Oh, I'm sorry," said Pat. " However, go on." 

Lenham picked up the discarded shoes and breathed 
on them, rubbed them lightly with a piece of wash leather 
and jacked them. "Very good," he said. "Man to 
man 111 take no offense and my advice is this. It's the 
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same advice that Punch gave to a man of ripe middle 
age who thought of taking up golf as a form of mental 
relaxation: * Don't 1' Don't do it, Mr. Mallow, sir. 
Don't do it! You're too good for this. Leave it to the 
callow youth. If you must write, and the Lord knows 
it does become a sort of itch, — I've 'ad it, — I've got 
seventeen dramas up in my box, 'ot stuflf about modem 
society. All rotten, — why, write about something that 
you know. Turn out a nice refreshing novel about 
women. That's your mark. And when you're 'ard up 
for an idea come to me. I'll give you one." 

Pat very nearly cut himself. " Not before I've had 
this printed," he said. 

Lenham turned from the wardrobe. " Printed 1 " he 
cried sharply, and the word rang through the room, 
" you're going to 'ave this . . . stuflf printed? God bless 
my soul." 

"Why not?" 

Lenham was portentously grave. Indeed, he was ex- 
tremely worried and anxious. "Well, sir, I could give 
you a hundred reasons why not. For one thing have you 
ever noticed what happens to a book of verse, so-called? 
Out it comes, oh, so glossy and nice, nobody ever thinks 
of spending a bob on advertising it, — unless the poet, 
having a father in soap or domestic blue, advertises it 
himself, — it's pounced on by that little body of long- 
'aired Board School gentlemen what sits in the Savile 
Oub and then it's torn limb from limb in 'arf a dozen 
six-penny weeklies, which nobody ever reads, and then 
R.I.P." 

At this moment there was a cry of " Righto Pat " and, 
still singing, Jack vacated the bathroom. 

Mallow got into a dressing-gown and walked solemnly 
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across the room until he stood face to face with Lenham. 
" Lenham/' he said, " it was a good day when I saw your 
advertisement in the 'Varsity/ What you said about 
yourself I shall continue to say about you, with many 
additions/' 

Both taps being turned on, Lenham heard a sound 
which up-country Australians often hear during the 
course of a tropical storm, — the noise made by a laughing 
jackass bird. 



JACK and Pat had a good evening. They chose a 
music hall, after all. The ragtime wave which had 
passed over London and which d<Hninated its variety 
theatres was new and exhilarating. To Mallow all these 
ragtimes were stale. Every orchestra in New York had 
had them for some years but they set Jack's feet going 
and put his shoulders on the move. 

They walked home from the Empire. " If you don't 
mind," said Jack, " I'll turn in straight away. I want to 
be frightfully clearheaded for to-morrow." 

*' My dear chap, of course. I think I shall go to bed 
too." 

Jack loaded a pipe, picked up the Pall Mall Gazette 
and went into his own room. 

Mallow remained standing quite still with the fingers 
of his right hand all spread out on an old oak table. He 
looked after Jack with a sort of wistful envy and then 
shrugged his shoulders. " Ah, well/' he said to himself, 
" can't all be made alike. If there was a pearl in every 
oyster I suppose they'd all remain tmopened." All the 
same there was a look of something curiously like dis- 
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gust on his face as he put his hat on again. He filled his 
cigarette case from a large silver box and gave a glance 
round the large sitting-rocwn with its old prints, excellently 
low arm chairs, and book cases crammed with volumes. 
It showed a curious co-mingling of the characters of the 
two men who lived there. A small collection of charm- 
ing nudes, as well as the delightful chintzes and elusive 
Persian rugs, showed the Pat side. Jack was plain 
enough in old cricket prints and a group of Oxford photo- 
graphs. He could be seen, too, on the bookshelves in the 
lines of lives of statesmen and great judges, and in the 
collection of his law books. 

Mallow turned out the lights, went very quietly across 
the small hall, let himself out of the flat and went down 
into the street. There was no taxi to be seen, so he went 
into King Street and found one just turning away from 
the Orleans Qub. He hailed it. "A hundred and 
eighty-six Stanhope Gardens," he said, " and don't waste 
time." 

As the cab fell into the lin^ of motors in Piccadilly, Pat 
saw that it was a quarter to twelve. "I wonder," he 
thought, " what dear old Jack would say if he knew about 
this. I suppose it would give him a bit of a shock. 
That's why I don't tell him. Also because, — oh, I dunno. 
He's so damned honest. He doesn't understand that 
there are men and men. Oh, well, there it is." 

A light was burning in the passage of the Stanhope 
Gate flat. He opened the door with a latch key. He 
went in and hung up his coat and hat, straightened a pic- 
ture with the tip of his finger and gave a soft whistle. It 
was answered and a door in the passage was opened. 

" I wondered if you'd forgotten me to-night." 

The light fell on golden hair and big blue baby eyes. 
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Pat went forward and took the girl into his arms and 
kissed her lips, rather roughly, rather passionately. " In 
a sort of way I tried to," he said, " but it wasn't any use." 

Blossy ran her hand over the man's black curly hair and 
she laughed with a touch of triumph. " Why try ? " she 
asked, "Why waste youth and the love of life?" She 
drew him into the little drawing-room. " Don't you think 
I'm b^^inning to look very homey? " she said. " You've 
got charming taste, Pat. How wonderful it must be to 
have more money than you know how to spend." 

It did look nice and very homey. Pat's arm was round 
Blossy's shoulders. "I couldn't very well spend my 
money better," he said, " than in putting you in a frame 
of oak and gold, my dear. What's your news? " 

" The very worst," said Blossy. 

"What do you mean?" 

" I told you that that silly jealous creature Hilda West- 
cote was bringing a divorce against Charlie, didn't I? 
Now who do you think is going to be the woman in the 
case?" 

"Haven't a notion. Charlie's a very homogeneous 
person." 

Blossy twisted herself away. She was excited. She 
put herself in a rather dramatic attitude. " Mrs. Vemey- 
Waveney, my dear. Think of it I " 

"Good God!" said Mallow. "But—" 

" There isn't a but. It's a perfectly monstrous thing. 
He and I are very good friends. It's true, of course, 
that he came to my cottage night after night. I was 
alone and he stayed late sometimes. There was abso- 
lutely nothing in it. We were very good friends and no 
more. You believe that, don't you ? " 

Mallow seized her by the shoulders. " If I didn't," he 
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said, " I would get out and never see you again . . . 
Look here, I deserve that you should be honest with 
me." 

"You don't believe it! You don't!" She wrenched 
herself free and burst into tears. She was certainly be- 
coming an accomplished actress. " You're no better than 
all the people who will read this thing in the newspapers, 
— potboys and little clerks and cab drivers and the people 
who have called themselves my friends, who will now 
take a fiendish delight in saying, * I told you she wasn't 
straight. I told you she wasn't I ' And then what's go- 
ing to happen to me I should like to know. Everard will 
divorce me. You will slip quietly away, you whom I 
love so much, and I shall have to creep into some little 
hole like a maimed animal." 

Mallow was moved by her brilliant outburst. For all 
his cynicism this girl had always attracted him. She be- 
longed to the baby type and was soft and clinging and 
very good to look at. He had met her at Randagh one 
evening in June, manoeuvred her away from her party 
and driven her hcmie. He was free at that moment and 
was very ready for an affaire. She played her cards 
most carefully and began by being elusive and even an- 
tagonistic. But she was in debt and was well aware that 
Lady Westcote had said hard things about her and was 
still smarting because she had been cut dead by Hilda's 
particular set. She regarded Mallow as a godsend. He 
was very generous. Besides, in a sort of way it was 
something of a triiunph to attach to herself the man who 
had looked at her with such sceptical eyes at Speakwells. 
Whatever happened in court, whatever conclusion the jury 
and the British public came to about her, it was vitally 
necessary that Mallow should believe what she had often 
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told him during the last few weeks, that she was straight 
and that she was with him only because she was weak 
and in love. 

Mallow took her in his arms and kissed her. There 
are men and men. And who is to judge the one who, 
being unmarried, finds it difficult to live alone? " There, 
there ! " he said. " Don't cry. Let's sit down and talk 
this over. It's devilish serious. Ill stand by you 
through thick and thin." 

With tears running down her cheeks she looked up into 
his face. She was very childlike and naive. " Oh, Pat, 
you love me, don't you? Say you love me I " 

" Of course I do." 

" No. Say it. I want to hear you say it." 

" I love you." 

She stood on tiptoes and flung her arms around his neck 
and clung to him tightly. " Ah ! Now I can be brave," 
she said. '^ Now I can go through this dreadful business 
with a high head. You believe in me so I don't care." 

Mallow put her into an arm chair and sat down and 
held her hands. " Well, at any rate," he said, " it isn't 
likely that the case can ccxne on this term." 

" That's just the point It can and will. The West- 
cote woman has got extraordinary influence with the 
judges and I hear from my solicitors to-night that she has 
worked it so that her case must be brought forward for 
immediate hearing. And they talk about justice I Mon- 
strous ! I did think I should be able to get away for two 
or three months with you and get fit and strong for this 
ordeal. Really I can't bear to think that perhaps within 
a few days I shall find my name in every paper with 
photograph or caricature. A very nice way to wind up 
the season, isn't it? " 
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Mallow looked very grave. ** Who has your solicitor 
got to look after you ? " 

'' No one. How can I afford to have one of the good 
men?" 

" Leave that to me/* said Mallow. 

"Oh, PatI Can I? Can I really?'' 

" You've given me the right, my dear ... By Jove ! I 
know what 111 do. Ill get Yearsley-Morrow. He's the 
man. He'll bring all the weight of his reputation and 
personality on your side. In themselves they will be 
invaluable, and Jack . . ." 

" Jack ? Jack Scorrier ? " A curious look flashed into 
Blossy's eyes. 

" Yes. Jack. He's your friend and he'll prepare the 
brief and hell be at the great man's elbow. Blossy, my 
dear, we'll get you out of this I You mark my words. 
Between us we'll send you out of court with the applause 
of every British matron ringing in your ears." 

Mallow was so excited that he walked up and down 
the room. Blossy watched him closely. Her brain was 
at work. With Yearsley-Morrow on her side she knew 
that she stood a very splendid chance. But there was 
Jack. She wondered whether he believed in that head- 
ache. How odd it was! How curiously things hap- 
pened! How small the world was! 

" You don't mean, do you, that you are going to tell 
Jack about ... us?" 

Mallow drew up short "Why should I?" 

" To enlist his sympathy." 

Mallow shook his head. " No," he said. " I shall not 
tell Jack." 

"Why?" 

"Because Jack must believe in you. It's all up to 
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Jack, If he believes in you Yearsley-Morrow will. If 
he doesn't believe in you do you know what I think hell 
do?*' 

"What? What can he do?'* 

" Well, I think hell put in for a holiday. A year in 
London has made no alteration in Jack, not one atcmil 
Unbelievable as it seems, especially after having been 
working with Yearsley-Morrow, he still holds that a 
barrister bastardises his honesty when he defends a per- 
son whom he knows to be guilty." 

The lights remained in that pretty flat until the small 
hours of the morning. When Pat left it the life of the 
great town was all astir and as he walked back to Bury 
Street the sun was shining and the buses were loaded. 
An tmpleasant thought was running through his head. 

" H'm. It's a rotten thing to deceive a pal, — and a 
not much less rotten thing to endeavour to make myself 
believe that I love this woman. Love! Good Lord, 
what a queer use to put such a word to. I know her 
through and through. I summed her up the first day she 
put in an appearance at Speakwells. But Marian's in 
India and Ethel's going to be good, and Blossy's neither 
unmarried nor living with her husband. She needs 
money and I need her. What a hideous transaction . . . 
But what, I ask all the world of men and women who 
stand on stilts, is a creature of my type to do? If I'd 
been bom under Jack's star, or rather if I'd had his 
father and mother and early training, — I don't know, 
but the chances are that I could have lived up to the same 
ideals. They wouldn't have altered my nature, but I 
should have been able to master that, as Jack does. 
There would have been reasons, because God was in his 
nursery ... I wish, oh by Jove, how I wish . . ." 
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VI 

THREE mornings later Mr. Yearsley-Morrow sent 
for Jack. 

"Oh, look here," he said, ''that G.W.R. case has 
been put back. I don't suppose there's much chance now 
of its coming on till after Christmas. But we're not to 
be let off entirely. I've accepted a brief from Wilmott 
Staines and Co. It's this Westcote divorce case. Pretty 
interesting business I should think, which will provide 
the British public with very succulent reading for several 
days. I Imow Sir Charles Westcote. Good fellow 
enough, but he belongs to the fifties. He's one of the 
three bottle cock-fighting coves. I don't wonder that 
Lady Westcote has had enough of it. Easy enough for 
her to prove cruelty, of course. Also I hear, though of 
course I don't know how true it is, that she's in love with 
a man called Pollock of the Irish Guards. She's a marry- 
ing lady you know. I don't know the woman who's being 
dragged in to bring about the divorce. She's got a musi- 
cal sort of name. Vemey-Waveney." 

"What I "said Jack. 

Yearsley-Morrow looked interested. "Hullo I You 
know her then?" 

"Yes. I do." 

" Oh, well then, you'll have some fun." 

"Fun!" 

The great man laughed. " I suppose I oughtn't to have 
used the word to you, Scorrier. You seem to have got the 
importance of being earnest on the brain. What's she 
like?" 

Jack was thoughtful. He stood up with his hands in 
his pockets. Yearsley-Morrow ran his eyes over him. 
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Fine big fellow, he thought. Ought to be cutting down 
trees in central Canada. No good in this life. Not a bit 

" She's a gentlewoman," said Jack. 

" I don't suppose anybody ever said she wasn't. Hasn't 
it ever struck you that because a woman's a gentlewoman 
it doesn't follow that she's not a htmian being? At any 
rate I'm briefed to defend her and I shall be obliged if 
youll mug the thing up. Let's see, what's to-day? 
Tuesday. There's not much time. The case comes on 
on Thursday. Her Ladyship has apparently pulled cer- 
tain strings and rushed the case forward. Here are the 
papers. This H<xne Rule debate's going to keep me 
pretty busy so I shall rely entirely on you. I can, I 
know." 

" Thanks," said Jack. He took up the bundle of fools- 
cap and went to the door. 

"Oh, I say, Scorrier, I met an uncle of yours the 
other day." 

Jack laughed. " It's rather difficult not to meet one or 
other of my uncles," he said and went out. 

That evening when Pat entered Jack's rooms he found 
his friend half buried in papers sitting in his shirt sleeves. 
He knew instinctively that he was working on the Blossy 
case. 

Jack burst out at once. " It's a rotten world," he said. 
" By Jove, Pat, it's a rotten world." 

*' Not unless you get off the main streets," said Pat. 
"What's up?" 

" Well, I've got here an enormous bundle of stuff pre- 
pared by Wilmott and Staines. It's this Westcote case. 
Have you heard about it?" 

"Yes," said Pat. 

*'Will you believe it! Lady Westcote is bringing 
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Blossy in. I've been glued to all the stuff prepared by 
the solicitors all day. Til take everything that Y. M. 
knows, every blessed thing, to get her out of this. You 
know the average jury mind, don't you ? '* 

" Yes," said Pat. " I do, and I know something else: 
There's a paragraph in the Globe to-night, — ^in fact, all 
the evening papers have got a whole lot of stuff about 
this case, — in which it says that Lady Westcote has got 
Sir Isaac Levy." 

" Yes, I know," said Jack. " Y. M. rang up just now 
and told me so. He's delighted. I think he looks upon 
the whole thing, now that Levy's in the case, as a sort 
of tennis match. He doesn't seem to care a hang about 
Blossy and the law. All he wants to do is to wipe 
Levy." 

"Human enough," said Pat 

Jack twisted his shoulders. " Yes, but . . . Oh, well, 
we won't argue about it. At any rate, I've been all 
through these papers and, although it's absolutely plain 
to me that Lady Westcote hasn't a leg to stand on, — I 
mean that Blossy has done no worse than break the con- 
ventions, — ^we've a very difficult job in front of us. By 
Jove, I wish . . ." He stopped and drew in a long 
breath. 

" H'm ? " said Pat, who knew perfectly well what his 
friend was going to say. 

Jack got up and walked about the room. He always 
got up and walked about the room when he was excited. 
There was a curious glint in his eye and a sort of disten- 
tion about his nostrils. Then he said, " Pat, I'd give a 
year of my life, and I can't afford it, to be left in chaige 
of this case, a whole long year I " 

" Oh," said Pat. "Would you?" 
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"Yes, I would. I owe Blossy something. I couldn't 
pay it off in any better way than by sending her out of 
this case unstained, by making it impossible for a single 
dirt](-minded brute in the country to believe that she 
wasn't dead straight" 

It was some moments before Pat said anything. An 
odd kind of shiver ran all over him. He felt rather like 
a schoolboy, and a schoolboy with decent ideas, who lies 
to the captain of his Eleven. " Well, I wish I could say 
good luck. I mean I wish you were on your own, old 
man, with me as your devil. However, although of 
course you won't be able to conduct the case, you'll be 
able to wipe off your debt with Blossy, whatever it is." 

" To a certain extent," said Jack, " yes. I can see Y. 
M. walking into court five minutes before the case comes 
on without once having looked at the brief. A good 
deal of it is up to me, that's certain, so . . ." 

He loaded a pipe, threw a handful of seed to the 
pigeons on the window sill and returned to his desk to 
work. 

Pat sat down opposite to him. He brought out his 
bode This was a good opportunity for adding a few 
more lines to his epic. But he found the writing of verse 
utterly impossible. He sat and watched his friend. He 
saw that he was absolutely concentrated, that he was put- 
ting the whole of his brain on his job. He heard him 
snort every now and again angrily, as he read the evi- 
dence. There was something horribly sarcastic and 
cymcsl about all this to Pat It was a rum world. 
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VII 

THERE are some people who put down to coincidence 
everything that is unexpected, everything that seems 
to fit peculiarly well into those blank spaces in the scheme 
of life which resemble nothing so much as the blank 
spaces in a jigsaw puzzle. There are other people who 
make no use of the word coincidence. They are old- 
fashioned perhaps, but, at any rate, they have the courage 
^ of their belief, their faith. They use the word Provi- 
dence. They may even go so far as to use the word God. 

Lady Emily used the word God. And this was when 
her letters were brought to her by the old butler in the 
evening of Wednesday of that week. She gave a sort of 
cry as she read a hurried letter from Jack. She ran out 
of the room, yes, ran, and along the passage to Mr. Scor- 
rier's den. She found her husband on his knees in front 
of a large sheet of newspaper upon which stood a very 
cocky wire-haired terrier. He was absorbed in the im- 
portant work of dressing this dog for a show. 

" Hullo, darling," he said. 

" Oh, Claude I — Claude I " cried Lady Emily. 

Mr. Scorrier got up. It was not often that there was 
a note of such deep emotion in his wife's usually equable 
voice. The dog made a bee line under the sofa and swore 
soundly. 

"Is anything the matter? Anything happened to 
Jack?" 

" Yes. I should think so. Listen. Ill read you what 
he says." 

Mr. Scorrier held up his hand. " Let me see it." 

" No, dear," said Lady Emily. " The letter is written 
to me. I will read it you." All mothers are like this. 
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" Darling Mother, 

" I wrote to you yesterday about the Westcote case, and 
of course you've read all the ghastly stuff in the news- 
papers about it They are making it a sort of cause 
cilibre. It's the talk of the day. I've been working on 
the case almost without meals and sleep and have got 
what I think is a very sound line of argument for Y. M. 
Five minutes ago, I'm writing this in my chambers, I got 
a wire from Mrs. Yearsley-Morrow. This is what she 
says : * My husband was to deliver a speech here to-night 
on Home Rule. In getting out of the car at the station 
he slipped and hurt his ankle. He is in great pain and 
will certainly not be able to be moved for several days. 
He is very distressed and asks me to say that he knows 
that you will do your best with the case to-morrow. My 
kind r^;ards and good luck. You have your chance I ' 
My chance! By Jove, mother, think of it. Chance? I 
should think it is. But I'm not thinking much about that, 
although of course that is at the back of my head. What 
delights me is that I can get Blossy off, and by Jove I will. 
Don't forget what I asked you to do on the platform 
when I was going up to London. Qreat haste. God 
bless you. 

"Good-bye. 

" Best love to the Guvnor. 

"Jack." 

And it was then that Mr. Qaude Scorrier used the 
word coincidence. "Could anything be more extraor- 
dinary?" he said. "Who would have imagined that 
Jack's great opportunity would ccwne in such a way and 
with Mrs. Vemey-Waveney. There might have been any 
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one of a million women in it. Talk about a coinci- 
dence!" 

And then it was that Lady Emily used the word God. 
" I don't talk about a coincidence/' she said. " I don't 
believe this thing comes to Jack in any haphazard way. 
He has thrown himself into his work with his whole 
heart and soul. He hasn't been ashamed of being called 
a prig or a pious person by living well. He told me 
something the day he left London, not very much, but 
enough to let me know that he was badly tempted with 
a woman. I asked him who she was and he wouldn't 
say. But I had a letter from Pat Mallow, who said 
that Mrs. Vemey-Waveney was stopping at the Carlton 
when they were there, and I guessed. This is no coin- 
cidence, darling. This is meant." 

"I don't doubt that you're right," said Mr. Scorrier. 
" Well, I've no fear of Jack. Have you? " 

"Fear of Jack? II" 'Lady Emily shook her head 
and smiled If the room had been in darkness that smile 
would have illuminated it. 

Mr. Scorrier picked up the paper and put it carefully 
in his waste paper basket. The dog and the show, which 
had been of great importance ten minutes before, became 
insignificant, meaningless. " There will be something to 
read the papers for the next few days," he said. "I 
haven't done much by the old name, but the boy will. 
Come into the dining-room quickly." 

" I know why," said Lady Emily. 

"Of course you do." He took her arm and led her 
along the corridor. 

" There's an old custom in this family, you know, and 
it has been carried out countless times in this very house 
before battles by sea and land." 
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They went into the dining-room. Mr. Scorrier filled 
two glasses with sherry. He handed one to his wife and 
raised the other. 

" Good luck to Jack I '* he said. 

" Good luck to my darling boy/' said Lady Emily, " and 
God bless himl'* 



VIII 

/^NE might have thought that some curious society 
^-^ had obtained permission from the authorities to give 
a morning performance of some bizarre play at the Law 
Courts on Thursday. Motor after motor drove up and 
deposited beautifully dressed women and men whose 
names occupied, week after week, prominent positions in 
the fashionable news. 

The camera fiends were, of course, at work. They 
snapped Lord and Lady Fenny-Compton, Lord and Lady 
Idredgehay, the old Duke, who was with a very charming 
woman, Lady Westcote herself, who brought her sister, 
Mrs. Heaton-Rodney, and a number of the very smartest 
women of the day who were on the continual lookout 
for something or other which would satisfy their morbid 
curiosity. There was also a contingent of Blossy's semi- 
society friends, — a leading actress, a young Oxford poet, 
whose side whiskers, early Victorian hat, nankeen trous- 
ers and el^;ant cane of quite abnormal length, awoke 
the laughter of the onlookers ; the president of a bridge 
club, which attracted an alarming number of matrons 
and young girls to its fuggy rooms on the Paddington 
side of the park, and a male designer of female dresses 
who was known as the O^unt. 

Sir Charles Westcote sneaked into court self-con- 
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sciously. He was a stoutish man of middle age, with 
a fair moustache curled away from his lip, and blue eyes 
just a little bit like gooseberries. He was a cheery, good- 
looking person of the florid order, not without a certain 
attraction. He dressed well and laughed frequently, 
showing excellent teeth, and his extraordinary physical 
courage and daredevilry, well known in the hunting field, 
endeared him to those women who are not fastidious. 
He was alone and did not look very happy. Pat Mallow 
escaped the photographers. He was not a personage. 
He had neither married a musical comedy girl, had 
passed through bankruptcy, nor had he flown the Channel. 
It is almost necessary for a man to have done one of 
these things to achieve the distinction of a space in the 
Daily Mirror. 

When the photographers had gone and the loafers had 
petered out, another man made his way quietly into the 
court, — a tall, wiry, sun-tanned man, who looked just 
precisely what he was, a soldier returned from foreign 
service on leave. This was Eyerard Vemey-Waveney, 
who had arrived in Liverpool on Wednesday morning 
frcrni the West coast of Africa, and whose eyes had 
caught a column in an evening paper giving with g^eat 
relish all the details and the latest gossip about what was 
called the " Great Society Divorce Case.'* 

Poor devil. 

He was late. The curtain had rung up. Every seat 
in the stalls was full. The early part of act one was over. 
By giving a judicious douceur to one of the officials 
Captain Vemey-Waveney was permitted to slip into 
court. He found himself standing shoulder to shoulder 
in a small ill-ventilated place with solicitors' clerks and 
young barristers who had come to watch the methods 
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of Sir Isaac Levy and Mr. Yearsley-Morrow, K.C., and 
of Mr. Charles Brill, the famous barrister of the old 
school, who did not think that it was necessary to adver- 
tise himself or to waste his well won leisure by going 
into the House of Commons. He was to defend West- 
cote. 

Captain Vemey-Waveney had never been in court be- 
fore. He would have been keenly interested in studying 
the faces of the jurymen, of the red-faced clerk who 
sat beneath the Judge, of the wizened little usher 
who fussed about, of the indiflFerent reporters who 
sat screwed up in pens, of the scrupulously clean-shaved 
judge with an eagle nose and eyes full of twinkle, of the 
barristers who sat close together in two lines with their 
briefs on the narrow desks in front of them, and on the 
heterogeneous crowd packed tightly together. 

He missed the buzz of excitement and talk which pre- 
ceded the Judge's dramatic entrance, and the sheepish 
gathering together of the jur)rmen. He missed the cry 
of " Silence 1 " and all the preliminaries of an interesting 
case. But he was in time to catch the opening of Sir 
Isaac Levy's speech in which he set out the scenario of 
the play. 

". . . Perhaps one of the most flagrant and I may say 
scandalous pieces of cruelty that has ever come under my 
notice," he heard. " It is wholly unnecessary for me to 
dwell at any length on the character and standing of Lady 
Westcote. A daughter of General Sir Herbert Water- 
bury, whose services to his monarch and country will go 
down to posterity, her Ladyship was married to Sir 
Charles Westcote at St. George's, Hanover Square, on 
the twenty-sixth of June, nineteen hundred and five. 
For many years, my Lord, this beautiful and exemplary 
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W(»nan has been subjected to what I may call a scries of 
subtle cruelties, which if set forth in a modem novel 
would place the book under the ban of the library Cen- 
sorship. My gorge rises, gentlemen of the jury, when I 
think of the treatment which this admirable woman has 
had to bear. Sir Charles Westcote, who by birth and 
upbringing should be a gentleman, is what is called a 
hunting man. That, I think, — it is perhaps a sweeping 
assertion, — is unfortunately almost enough to say that 
he is lax in his morals.*' There was a laugh instantly 
hushed. " Sir Charles Westcote is a baronet, a seven- 
teenth baronet. Members of his family have been at- 
tached to Courts, have won distinction in many fields, 
have figured largely in the history of this country. Nev- 
ertheless, this • . . person has so far forgotten hereditary 
obligations and dignity not only to have placed upon 
his name before marriage the stigma which attaches to 
those who haunt the boxing ring and the stage door, but 
to have &dded to it as a married man by attachments, I 
think that is the word, to women of doubtful reputation. 
When Miss Hilda Waterbury came to London for presen- 
tation at Court, Sir Charles Westcote, seventeenth bar- 
onet, held a commission in the 2d Battalion of the Cold- 
stream Guards, then stationed at the Chelsea Barracks. 
He was one of the many young men of his class who fell 
victim to the charm of this young unspoilt lady. The 
ways of life are very strange and unaccountable and the 
choice of women will ever remain a matter of puzzlement 
to the psychologfist." There was another laugh. "To 
cut a long story short. Sir Charles Westcote, seventeenth 
baronet, won the hand and I may add the heart, of Miss 
Hilda Waterbury. Gentlemen of the jury, I say heart 
with every justification, for never in the unhappy story 
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of wifely devotion to the wrong man have I known or 
heard of such unremitting affection, such delicate and 
devoted forethought, such spontaneous forgiveness, such 
generosity or such misplaced affection as that displayed 
day after day, week after week and year after year by 
that woman for this man. It may seem to you, My Lord, 
wholly unbelievable that even in the early days of the 
honeymoon, — yes, the early days of the honejmioon, — 
Sir C3iarles was in receipt of letters from a woman who 
stood upon the back of a prancing horse in a well-known 
circus. That is a very fair sample of what has happened 
since. For weeks at a time Lady Westcote has been left 
alone knowing nothing of her husband's whereabouts 
until gossip or a letter from a friend informed her that he 
was at Maidenhead in queer company — in fact Maiden- 
head company, or sharing rooms with a bachelor in Lon- 
don and spending most of his time in the Savoy Hotel 
feeding the chorus. In cross-examination I shall show 
your Lordship in very much gfreater detail the dreadful, 
the heart-breaking story of this marriage. It will suf- 
fice at this point in outlining my case to refer very briefly 
to the lady with whom, as I submit, the defendant has 
been guilty of misconduct, by which, with the addition of 
the most persistent cruelty. Lady Westcote will be given 
her freedom by the law. Mrs. Vemey-Waveney is the 
wife of a young officer who since his marriage has spent 
most of his time on foreign service. I shall show the 
gentlemen of the jury why. Mrs. Vemey-Waveney is 
not, to be frank, in the same social set as Sir Charles and 
Lady Westcote, being the daughter of an analytical 
chemist, a very worthy man in a small way of business. 
For several years this lady has been what is called a grass- 
widow. Her headquarters in London have been a flat in 
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the wrong end of Buckingham Gate. She has moved in 
what are known as artistic circles, prestmiably because 
nothing can make them quite straight, and her summer 
holidays have been spent in cottages in various parts of 
the country, and I would call your Lordship's attention 
to the fact that the lady has always been alone in these 
cottages. Before calling Lady Westcote to tell us her 
unhappy story in her own words, I feel that I must say 
again that rarely, if ever, will the heart of the great 
British public and of yourselves, gentlemen of the jury, 
be so touched or moved to such deep sympathy. I ask 
Lady Westcote to enter the witness box." 

There was a stir in court. The judge picked up his 
glasses and fixed them upon his nose. People at the 
back of the court craned their necks and every eye was 
fixed in the face of the nervous and self-conscious 
woman who took the Testament from the hands of the 
clerk of the court and, after a few mumbled words, 
touched it with her lips. 

The judge bent forward with a little courteous smile. 
" I shall be very glad," he said, " if Lady Westcote will 
raise her veil." 

It was a curious veil on which there was a pattern of 
leaves. A rather ugly veil, in that it made the face be- 
neath it look as though it had been disfigured by a black 
birth mark. 

There was just the faintest suspicion of murmur when 
the veil was raised. The leading lady was beautiful in a 
delicate, lily-like, pale and wistful way. The face was 
peculiarly oval, the nose rather long and well defined, the 
eyes large and brown and a little dog-like in their appeal 
for kindness. With an eye to dramatic eflFect, Lady 
Westcote's tall slight willowy figure was dressed in black 
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and very simply and plainly dressed. The only colour 
about her was made by a large bunch of violets pinned to 
her belt. 

" You are Hilda Lady Westcote, are you not? *' 
1 am. 

The voice was very low and soft and musical. 

Captain Vemey-Waveney felt the need of air. 

In the echoing passage outside the court many people 
passed to and fro, — some lazily, mere sightseers, mere 
curiosity mongers ; some eagerly, anxiously. In the stone 
window recesses wigged barristers were sitting, laughing 
and talking together, utterly callous to the fact that in the 
many courts in that great building men and women were 
losing reputation, money and even life. It was a curi- 
ous beehive. It filled the simple minded soldier who did 
his simple work to the best of his ability and fought 
steadily against the worst of all enemies, the silent in- 
sidious enemy of fever, with characteristically British 
cheeriness, with a kind of fright. He had heard enough 
for the moment. His whole body was smarting as 
though he had been hit with a sjambok. He had not been 
able to see the face of his wife. She was sitting on the 
front bench with the other leading actors. But in his 
mind's eye he had a very clear picture of the wide in- 
nocent blue eyes and the golden hair that had carried 
him off his feet, when he had been stationed at Chester. 
He had loved this girl tmtil she had raised in him the 
devil of jealousy. Then he had left her fearing that in a 
moment of uncontrollable anger he might do her bodily 
harm. He made his way down the winding stone stairs 
into the lofty and not undignified courtyard and so into 
the street It was with a sort of shock that he found 
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that the sun was shining. He had expected to come upon 
a black world filled with distorted people and leaning 
buildings. How dared any man say such things about 
his wife and hold up a name of which he was proud to 
public ridicule and contempt? 

Poor devil. 

He would see himself damned before he put his foot 
into that court again. He would go to the club and read 
the papers quietly. No. They would be filled with the 
case. He would go down at any rate into the cleaner 
atmosphere of Piccadilly. No. Because he would be 
certain to stumble upon old friends who would either 
avoid him out of sympathy or come up and commiserate. 
Which was the worse? He turned his face towards 
Fleet Street, left Chancery Lane behind him with the in- 
cessant cantata of the streets in his ears and walked as 
far as Ludgate Hill, seeing nothing except Blossy's wide 
innocent blue eyes and golden hair, cursing himself and 
her and all mankind. 

He would see himself damned before he went back into 
that court. And then he turned and went back and 
walked all around it with no eyes for the flotsam and 
jetsam sitting dejectedly on the seats in the sunlight with 
patches of grass behind them. He paced wretchedly up 
and down in front of the building just as unable to tear 
himself away from it as though it were the flame of a 
candle and he a moth. 

Twelve o'clock struck. 

He would see himself damned if . . . 

He went back and up the narrow stairs and along the 
passage. Once more he stood shoulder to shoulder with 
solicitors' clerks and young barristers. The atmosphere 
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nearly choked him. The callous sun poured his light 
through the window and touched the pale clean-shaven 
face of the judge. 

Mr. Brill was on his feet. Lady Westcote was still 
standing in the witness box. 

"I am going to ask you a question, Lady Westcote, 
to which I want you to pay particular attention. Among 
your men friends there is one called Alexander Edmund 
Pollock. Is that so?" 

**Well he's hardly . . ." 

"Is that so?" 

"Yes, but . . ." 

" I would like you to say yes or no. Lady Westcote, if 
you please." 

"Yes." 

" Thank you. And this gentleman is a Captain in the 
Guards is he not?" 

"I think so." 

" I put it to you. Lady Westcote, that you know that he 
is; that having met him two years ago at the house of 
your married sister in Dorsetshire and having lunched 
and dined with him frequently, very frequently, he may 
be said to be an old friend of yours." 

" It depends on what . . ." 

" You would make it easier for me, for yourself and 
for his Lordship if you would content yourself with a 
plain yes or no to my questions." 

"Yes." 

Mr. Brill paused, put on his glasses, consulted his brief, 
turned roimd and whispered to his junior and then faced 
once more the tired and nervous w(mian in whose eyes 
there was a noticeable expression of antagonism. 
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" Now, Lady Westcote, please. I have it from you that 
Captain Pollock is an old friend of yours." 

"That is so." 

"What else is he?" 

" I don't understand." 

" I think that you do. I will put it more plainly." 

Sir Isaac Levy sprang to his feet. " My Lord, I sub- 
mit that my learned friend is dragging in a wholly ir- 
relevant point." 

" With all respect, my Lord," said Mr. BriU quieUy, " I 
do not quite see how my learned friend can say that my 
point is irrelevant before I have made it" 

His Lordship smiled. " Go on, Mr. Brill," he said. 

" I thank your Lordship." 

Sir Isaac sat down. 

" Now, Lady Westcote, you say that you do not under- 
stand. I wish you to tell the gentlemen of the jury in so 
many words precisely what your relations are with Cap- 
tain Pollock." 

The white gloved hand fidgetted uneasily with the 
small Testament " Relations, Mr. Brill ? " 

"That is the word I used." Mr. Brill's voice took 
on a sharper note. " I put it to you. Lady Westcote, that 
you are not endeavouring to break your marriage vows 
and obtain release from your husband because of his in- 
fidelity, so-called, but because you are in love with and 
desire presently to marry Captain Pollock." 

Again Sir Isaac Levy was on his feet " My Lord, this 
is monstrous 1 With great respect I must really ask your 
Lordship . . ." 

His Lordship did not look up from his notes. " Go 
on, Mr. Brill," he said. 

A little smile flashed quickly into Mr. Brill's porky 
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^es. " I await your answer, Lady Westcote/' he said. 

Lady Westcote clasped her hands together. " I quite 
agree with Sir Isaac. I think that such a question as that 
is monstrous/' 

Sir Isaac was up again. ** Really, Mr. Brill, if you do 
not know the usages of this court • . .'' 

Mr. Brill shot round. '^ I would ask my learned friend 
to be good enough not to interrupt Am I cross-exam- 
ining or are yotf?'* 

"'If it can be called cross-examining you certainly 
are." 

" Give me a little peace then, I b^. Have I your Lord- 
ship's permission to continue?'' He received a nod. 
" Now Lady Westcote, please. I would ask you to con- 
trol yourself and give me your whole attention. Is Gip- 
tain Pollock your lover or is he not?" 

'' He is not" 

''Did you bring this action against your husband in 
the hope of being able to marry Captain Pollock? " 

''Certainly not. Captain Pollock and I are good 
friends and nothing else. I met him at my sister's house. 
He is distantly related to her husband's people. I have 
seen no more of him than of half a dozen other men 
whom I frequently meet in society." 

Mr. Brill flipped his fingers and a letter was handed to 
him by his junior. " My Lord, I have a short note here 
signed Hilda, dated from 201 Brook Street." 

And again Sir Isaac Levy was on his feet. " My Lord 
I must protest That letter has not been put in among 
the evidence and I submit that it shall not be read." 

His Lordship continued to make notes and the scratch- 
ing of his quill pen sounded noisily through the curiously 
quiet court " Go on, Mr. Brill." 
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tady Westcote spoke sharply. " I ask you to let me 
see that note." 

"To save inconvenience I will read it to you, Lady 
Westcote. Two hundred and one Brook Street is, as we 
are aware, your London house. This note bears the date. 
May the tenth. It runs as follows : * Dearest, you made 
me very happy last night. Oh, I'm so glad that you came 
and that we had the courage to face the future together 
honestly. Once free from Charlie the world is ours. 
We are both young and we love one another. I have a 
feeling to-night that the end is drawing near. Have 
patience. Hilda . . / Did you write this?'* 

"But there are a hundred thousand Hildas in this 
world ! " cried Sir Isaac angrily. " There may even be 
a Hilda in her Ladyship's employ. Besides, I challenge 
my learned friend to prove to whom that note was 
written." 

Mr. Brill made a dramatic pause. " My Lord and gen- 
tlemen of the jury," he said. " I am in the unfortunate 
position of being unable to take up my learned friend's 
challenge." 

Sir Isaac said " Ah ! " waved his hand and sat down. 

" But, — but this I can prove. This heartfelt note was 
picked up in the coat-room of the Guards Club of which 
Captain Pollock is a member and it was sent to Sir 
Charles Westcote's solicitors by a close friend of his who 
does not believe in divorce, but who does believe in his 
friend's int^jity and honour. Now, Lady Westcote, 
please. Is this note written by you? " 

" No." 

"Is this note written by you to Captain Pollock? 
Please remember that you are on oath. Lady Westcote." 

The answer came tremblingly " N-no.'* 
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"Very good. This concludes my cross-examination, 
my Lord. I leave it to your Lordship and the jury to 
decide as to whether there are two Hildas and two 
Charlies in this world who are at this moment in the un- 
fortunate throes of domestic unhappiness." 

The red-faced clerk who sat beneath the judge 
struggled stiffly out of his seat and whispered to his Lord- 
ship. His Lordship glanced at the clock, nodded, and 
gathering his robes about him, left the court for luncheon. 
• •••••.• • 

Mallow made no attempt to speak to Jack. He left 
the court among the buzzing people all eager to get some- 
thing to eat and stood in the corridor for a moment or 
two. He wanted at least to catch sight of his friend. 
This was not a difficult thing to do as Jack came out of 
the court and passed along the corridor. His fine strong 
face and square shoulders topped the heads of the crowd. 
He was very pale and his lips were set and his eyes 
glinted with the fighting spirit. He was watched some- 
what curiously by the big guns in the case as well as 
by the juniors, — enviously by these others. 

Pat Mallow didn't feel very much like eating. All 
the same he crossed the wide street upon which the sun 
was now blazing, bought the latest evening paper and 
went into a quiet restaurant. The Idredgehays and the 
Fenny-Comptons were there already. So also were 
many other well-known society people^ whose unaccus- 
tomed presence threw the white capped waitresses into a 
fluster. They felt that they too were taking some part 
in the Great Society Divorce Case. 

Although European affairs were in a very critical con- 
dition and a free-booting Radical government was threat- 
ening the House of Lords and permitting a set of wild 
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cat-like women to play anarchy undisturbed, the whole of 
the front sheet of the paper was devoted to an affair 
which, after all, affected no one except the small group 
of pec^le whom it concerned. The paper did not merely 
print the whole of the cross-examinations but it devoted 
a column and a half to an absurdly dramatic and over- 
written account of the thing from the pen of a well- 
known descriptive writer who signed his name. This 
person had let himself go. He went into great details, 
not cmly as to the appearance and clothes of Lady West- 
cote, Blossy and the society onlookers, but also as to their 
feelings and inmost thoughts. It was quite disgusting. 
It was also quite illegitimate and showed to what utter 
depths journalism had fallen by taking sides. This 
fluent hack had made up his mind that Lady Westcote 
was a sort of Joan of Arc and he made out Sir Charles 
Westcote to be a sort of debauched monster. He went 
much farther than Sir Isaac Levy had dared to go in 
epitomising all the so-called infidelities of this man which 
the King's Counsel had tried to bring out in cross-exam- 
ining the plaintiff. 

Mallow pushed his plate away. The paper made him 
sick. But before he screwed it up and threw it away his 
eye caught another typical piece of journalism. It had 
already been announced freely and with as much pomp 
and bombast as though the President of the United States 
had been assassinated, that Mr. Yearsley-Morrow had 
met with an accident and was therefore unable to conduct 
the case for Blossy. It had now been discovered that the 
responsibility fell upon the shoulders of Jack and so with 
the most fulsome gush it announced the fact that Mr. 
John Fitzroy Scorrier was the son, the cwily son, of the 
Hon. Qaude and Lady Emily Scorrier of Speakwells. 
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If Mallow had taken a taxi to his club he would have 
found that the Westcote Case was the one topic of con- 
versation and that the betting was five to one on Lady 
Westcote. He returned to the court in good time and in 
crossing the road bumped into a tall wiry sunburnt man 
who appeared to be walking about without knowing 
where he was going. 

Vemey-Waveney did not know where he was going. 
He was just walking. His heart was full of anger, dis- 
trust, humiliation and despair. Had Blossy been guilty? 
How could he say? Back into his mind came all tfie 
incidents and wild jealousies of his short married life, 
her insistent flirtations with the subalterns of his regi- 
ment at Chester, her motor rides at night with the son 
of the rich manufacturer of the place, and of a week- 
end in London for which she never accounted. At the 
same time this woman was his wife and she bore his 
name and he would have given all his chances of eternal 
peace for her not to have been brought in to this scandal. 

Saying again and again that he would see himself 
damned if he would return to the court, he returned. 
The play was in full swing once more. It seemed to him 
that he had already spent a year in that small, ill-ven- 
tilated hole. 

" Now, Sir Charles, we have come to what I may call 
the Vemey-Waveney incident in your ubiquitous life. 
You were hunting from London, were you not?" 

•'Yes, with RothchildV 

" With Rothchild's, exactly 1 And I take it you went 
to Aylesbury?" 

" I couldn't very well go anywhere else." 

Sir Isaac screwed up his eyes, — his oblong, Semitic 
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eyes. "I am endeavouring to keep my temper, Sir 
Charles. I shall be glad if you do the same." 

*' Get on, please," said Sir Qiarles. 

The Judge locdced up. " Oh, please, please! '* he said. 

** I understand that as Aylesbury is so near London it 
was not worth your while to take a hunting box there? ^ 

" The word hunting box, like the word servants' hall, 
belongs to cheap novelists. We call it cottage.*' 

" I am obliged to you. Sir Charles. Then we will call 
the place in which Mrs. Vemey-Waveney was residing 
on the outskirts of Aylesbury a cottage, will we not? " 

" You may call it anything you like for all I care." 

"Let us be entirely imliterary and call it a cottage. 
Tell me, where did you first meet Mrs. Vemey-Wave- 
ney?" 

" I don't remember." 

" Then I will jog your memory. It was at a Costume 
Ball at Albert Hall, was it not? " 

"Very likely. Why not? You were there." 

"I'm not saying anything against this Costume Ball, 
Sir Charles. A very agreeable function. But, as I un- 
derstand, you were a member of Miss Cecil Montrose's 
box party and Mrs. Vemey-Waveney was brought up by 
Mr. Valentine Plascott, a young gentleman who is a hum- 
ble member of Miss Montrose's profession. You danced 
a good deal with Mrs. Vemey-Waveney and eventually 
drove her home ? " 

"You say so?" 

" I wish you to agree with me, Sir Charles." 

"I wish I could." 

" My Lord, with great respect, I b^ that you will ask 
the defendant to treat me with at least sotne show of 
courtesy." 
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His Lordship bent forward. " Sir Oiarles Westcote," 
he said gravely, " you are doing yourself no good by be- 
having like an undergraduate before a proctor. I must 
insist upon your helping us." 

Sir Charles hitched his shoulders. " I b^ your par- 
don/' he said, "' but I dislike the tone of this man. It is 
offensive.'* 

" You are not warranted in saying that. Sir Charles," 
said his Lordship. " If it were possible for Sir Isaac to 
be offensive it is for me to reprimand him." 

**I have your permission to continue, Sir Charles?" 
asked Sir Isaac sarcastically. 

Westcote nodded sulkily. He looked precisely as he 
felt, — ^irritable, self-k:onscious and intensely uncomforta- 
ble. 

" After the ball then you saw Mrs. Verney-Waveney 
home at four o'clock in the morning. That is agreed." 

** Someone had to see her home." 

*' Yes, but usually that is the pleasant duty of one who 
is an older friend than you could then be said to be." 

"It all depends on the point of view. We're living 
in the twentieth century." 

"Thank God, sir, there are still men living in the 
twentieth century who are old-fashioned enough not to 
break the conventions. . . . Not much more than a fort- 
night later we find you having tea with Mrs. Verney- 
Waveney at her cottage in Aylesbury." 

"Oh I I didn't see you there." 

" You and the lady were alone." 

" What's the matter with half-past five? " 

"My Lord I" 

"Please, Sir Charles, please! " said his Lordship. 

" you were alone with the lady." 
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** No, I wasn't. There was a maid in the place" 

" And she had tea with you ? " 

"Don't be siUy." 

" I put it to you, Sir Charles, that you were alone." 

'' And I put it to you, Sir Isaac, that it was half-past 
five, and at that hour of the day there were hundreds of 
men having tea alone with a lady." 

" Before you left the cottage to catch the seven-thirty 
train to town, thus having spent two hours alone in the 
company of a lady whom you had only met once . . ." 

"Your mistake. Mrs. Waveney and I had lunched 
and dined in town several times." 

"Thank you. Sir Charles, for the information, — ^you 
left a suitcase in Mrs. Waveney's charge." 

" I forgot it." 

"I see. And this suitcase contained a change of 
clothes, night clothes, toothbrush, razor, bedroom slip- 
pers, a tin of cigarettes and some dean shirts. Is that 
so?" 

"I didn't pack it." 

" I see. And you say you foigot it? " 

" You heard me." 

"You have a very short memory, Sir Charles. In 
fact, so short a memory that the suitcase remained at 
Mrs. Waveney's cottage for three months, although dur- 
ing that time you must have paid visits regularly three 
times a week. Answer me, please." 

" I don't think there's anything to say." 

" Neither do I. I think it goes without saying. To 
proceed. On the night of December the seventeenth, a 
Wednesday, you had tea with Mrs. Waveney, as usual, 
and missed the last train to town, did you not? " 

" I had business in the place." 
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"What place?" 

" The place. Aylesbury/' 

"Very likely. But you dined with Mrs. Waveney. 
You sent her maid into the town to engage a bedroom for 
you at the hotel there, and you left the cottage at one- 
thirty the following morning, carrying your bag. You 
agree?'' 

" I didn't carry the bag." 

"Who did?" 

" My groom came up." 

" At one-thirty in the morning? " 

" Round about then." 

" So that you stayed alone in the cottage of a lady un- 
protected by her husband, unchaperoned by a person of 
her own sex, from tea time tmtil one-thirty in the mom- 

Ulg. 

" Yes, I suppose so." 

"I see. Why did you stay?" 

" I don't understand." 

" I'll repeat the question. Why did you stay? " 

"Why shouldn't I have stayed?" 

"Ill tell you since you ask me. Because, being an 
amorous person you found it worth your while." 

" You're danmably oflFensive." 

" Order ! Order ! " said the clerk. 

" I must really ask you, Sir Charles, to be more care- 
ful. You are greatly prejudicing your case and convey- 
ing a very bad impression." 

Westcote turned hotly towards the judge. "My 
Lord," he cried, " this man is twisting everything I say. 
I had many things to discuss with Mrs. Waveney. The 
last train left at nine-twenty, and what more could I do 
than go down and sleep at the hotel? No one would 
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have said a word if Mrs. Waveney's house had been in 
London, and I had stayed there till half-past one/* 

" It all depends," said Sir Isaac, " upon who was speak- 
ing. If a man with your reputation, — ^a reputation in 
which you seem to glory, — 2l twentieth century man as 
you call yourself, — ^had stayed in the house of an un- 
chaperoned w<Mnan from tea time until one-thirty in the 
morning, people, in these circumstances, would have a 
good deal to say. Furthermore, this was not the only 
occasion on which you kept late hours in that cottage. 
On four other nights in December and twelve times 
during January you missed the last train and remained 
with Mrs. Waveney till long after all respectable people 
are in bed. You don't contes^ that, do you ? " 

Westcote scoflFed. " It's not much use contesting 
anything. All this evidence of yours has been got out of 
servants, — bought, most probably." 

Sir Isaac waved his hand. " So that I may not put 
his Lordship to the continual inconvenience of calling you 
to order, I will pass over that improper remark. I have 
this to say to you. It did not escape your notice that the 
better class people of Aylesbury who had called upon 
Mrs. Waveney, dropped her upon your advent. It was 
generally said that you were keeping Mrs. Waveney, was 
it not?" 

" Good God, nol" 

" I think that the sacred name of God is strangely out 
of place upon your lips. Sir Charles. . . . Would you say 
that a man was keeping a woman when he wrote a cheque 
for the rent of her cottage, and during the course of three 
months gave other cheques to her amounting to a couple 
of hundred pounds ? " 

" No, sir. I would not" 
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*' But you do not deny that you provided Mrs. Wave- 
ney with ample funds and that you paid her rent, do 
you?'' 

" You can't prove that." 

"You think, not? They were all cashed for Mrs. 
Waveney by the g^rocer in Aylesbury with whom she 
dealt. He will presently be called to testify to this on 
oath. You may bluff and bluster as much as you will, 
but I do not think that any reasonable man who has heard 
Lady Wescote's account of your former peccadilloes can 
have much doubt as to your business in the cottage. I 
have only one other question to ask you. Do you love 
Mrs. Waveney?" 

All the veins in Westcote's neck seemed to swell. 
** No, damn you, I don't ! " 

Sir Isaac almost spoke through the cry of "Or- 
der I Order I" "Truly," he said, with consunmiate sar- 
casm, "a very ultra-twentieth centiuy man is this Sir 
Charles Westcote. He buys affection, or at any rate 
compliance, and never thinks of giving an)rthihg in re- 
turn. My Lord, I am infinitely relieved to say tliat I 
have no further questions to ask of the defendant in this 
very n[iodem case." 

Mr. Brill rose. His manner was quiet and confident. 
He looked like a large, good-natured codfish, dressed up 
in a wig and gown. " I would like you to tell us some- 
thing about that suitcase if you will. Sir Charles, — ^that 
suitcase out of which my learned friend fondly imagines 
that he has made such excellent capital. You took it 
down to Aylesbury in the first instance in order to leave 
it at the hotel, I think?" 

"Yes." 
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" I would like you to tell us why, Sir Charles." 

"So that I could have a change of things if I got 
soaked to the skin out huntin'." 

" So that you might have a change of things. Quite ! 
Now, when you called on Mrs. Vemey-Waveney for the 
first time, you drove, did you not? " 

" Yes. In one of the hotel cabs." 

" I see. One of the hotel cabs. It was quite natural, 
therefore, for the hotel porter to place your suitcase in 
the cab, conceiving either that you were going to drive 
to the station or to the house of a friend? " 

" The idiot had no orders f rcwn me. He did it on his 
own. I was half-way up to the cottage before the cab 
driver told me about the suitcase." 

" It did not occur to you then to tell the driver to take 
the suitcase back? " 

" Well, I detest arguing with these people. I carried 
the thing in." 

" Sir Isaac Levy, overjoyed to find something in your 
obviously normal relations with Mrs. Waveney, has en- 
deavoured to poison our minds with this suitcase, if we 
may put it like that. I would like to have your own ex- 
planation, Sir Charles, of why, once having taken it to the 
hotel, it returned to the cottage." 

" It was like this. I didn't want to go to the expense 
of runnin' a room at the hotel all the time simply b^:ause 
I might miss the last train. So my groom, who was 
stoppin' at the stables, carted the thing to and from the 
cottage when necessary, and I had Mrs. Waveney's per- 
mission to leave it at her place. That's all there is to it." 
Mr. Brill shot an amused glance at Sir Isaac and then 
caught the combined eye of the jury as who should say, 
" How easily these things can be explained. How sim- 
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pie it is to put a pin through wild exaggeration." He 
then turned back to Sir Charles. " Believe me," he said, 
''I do not take a fiendish delight in making Sir Isaac 
appear ridiculous, but now let us come to the question of 
the cheques. At first glance the fact that you gave Mrs. 
Vemey-Waveney money puts you both in a very difficult 
position and I notice that although Sir Isaac elicited what 
I may call the cheque facts from you, he inadvertently 
<Mnitted to obtain your explanation." 
The court enjoyed Mr. Briirs enjoyment 
" Yes. I noticed that too," said Westcote savagely. 
** Now it would be most interesting to have your ex- 
planation, Sir Charles, and you will bear in mind of 
course that you are on oath." 
" I may be a good many things but I'm not a liar." 
" Of that we arc all quite certain, Sir Charles." 
**Well, then, Blossy, I mean Mrs. Vemey-Waveney, 
got me to make certain bets for her. She pulled one or 
two rather decent things oflF and my bookie paid me. I 
couldn't very well give her what was due her in gold, 
could I? And after all, what's the matter with a 
cheque?" 

Mr. Brill chuckled. He was evidently very happy. 
" I wish I could say," he said, " that there had never been 
anything the matter with mine. However, let's be seri- 
ous. Having disposed completely of this cheque business 
and entirely wiped out the horrid suggestion which it left 
in our minds, I must now put a very grave question. 
Did you or did you not pay such frequent visits to Mrs. 
Waveney's cottage for reasons other than those of pure 
friendship?" 
" I did not." 
" You were merely good friends ? " 
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Tals. Yes." 

" You met Mrs. Waveney in a somewhat Bohemian at- 
mosphere and you continued to be Bohemian." 

" I didn't want to be Bohemian or anything else. I 
had precious little inducement to go home. So I took 
every opportunity of staying away." 

"Will you swear that never once did you commit 
adultery with Mrs. Vemey-Waveney?** 

" Yes." 

Mr. Brill took a long breath. He was an admirable 
actor of what is called the old school. " You said, Sir 
Charles and I was sorry to hear you say it, that there was 
precious little inducement for you to go home Your 
remark leads me to ask you a painful but necessary ques- 
tion. Are you acquainted with Captain Pollock? " 

" Oh, yes, I've met him." 

" In these Aylesbury days had you the smallest sus- 
picion that he and your wife were beccxning on too 
friendly terms?" 

Westcote paused and ran his hand over his moustache. 
" No," he said. 

Mr. Brill was taken by surprise. "But you noticed 
that Captain Pollock was a great deal at your house? " 

" Not more so than a good many other men." 

Mr. Brill endeavoured to hide his irritation. It was 
evident that Westcote was not taking up his cues. " But 
I am told that a certain friends of yours,, a lady friend, 
warned you of the intimacy between your wife and Cap- 
tain Pollock. In fact I have the letter in my possession." 

" Oh, well, you know what women are." 

" Then we have the letter signed Hilda, which threw 
such a bombshell at the feet of my learned friend. Did 
not this shake your belief in your wife's integrity and 
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open up an entirely new point of view to you as to the 
reasons why you now stand in this unenviable position? " 

" Yes, I suppose so. In fact, yes/' 

" Very well. That is precisely what I wanted to get at. 
I have one other question to ask you, and that is this. 
Of course you know your wife's handwriting? " 

" Of course I do." 

"And you will swear that the letter signed Hilda is 
written by her?" 

Westcote paused again and ran his fingers over his 
damp forehead. " If I must, I must I *' he said. 

Mr. Brill inflated his chest and gave Westcote a slight 
bow. " I tmderstand, and if I may be permitted to say 
so, I appreciate your generous reluctance to take that 
oath." 

" That, my Lord, concludes my cross-examination." 

When the court adjourned Jack marched straight off 
to his chambers. Here he lit a pipe, flung off his coat 
and planted himself at his desk. For several hours he 
sat with his chin between his hands and his elbows on the 
table. His eyes were fixed on the wall. He was going 
all over again the evidence of the day. Not once had he 
got on his feet to make any cross-examination. He knew 
f rcMn a remark that he had overheard as he left the court, 
that he was generally supposed to be suffering from 
stage-fright He smiled grimly as he thought of it He 
had mapped out his course of action and he would stick 
to it. He never felt less frightened in his life or more 
confident. He had himself completely in hand. 

Mallow made no attempt to see him for two reasons. 
First because he was too sensitive and sympathetic to 
break into Jack's line of thought, and second because he 
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felt that he could not give him any encouragement for 
getting Blossy oflF. Like every other man who heard the 
cross-examination he could not believe that she was in- 
nocent. He said to himself what they mostly said. 
" Should I have gone so often to a stupid little cottage 
in an out of the way place for nothing? No." 

And yet, having dined alone at the club he walked 
down to Stanhope Gate to see Blossy. Whatever she 
had done she stood in need of sympathy. Her name was 
on the lips of every bookmaker and potboy in the country 
that night. 

He found her walking up and down the little drawing- 
room. She was excited and distraught and angry. She 
gave him no greeting. She continued to walk up and 
down and burst into the middle of a tirade. 

" They're lying, all of them. They're all liars, the lot 
Of course Hilda Westcote wrote that letter. There are 
dozens of people who know that she and Captain Pollock 
are in love. Why, I heard it weeks ago. They were at 
Ranelagh one night having dinner and he was holding 
her hand. Everybody saw it It was flagrant They 
were like a soldier and a housemaid. And do you sup- 
pose that it won't come out that Charlie lied about the 
money he gave me? Why, I never backed a horse in my 
life. I was broke and he gave me the money. That's 
the truth. He had plenty and he could afford to give it 
to me. And, after all, how much was it? Not as much 
as he spends in a week. And as to his not knowing that 
his wife was in love with Captain Pollock why that was 
the only thing he ever discussed whenever he came to see 
me. He was awfully cut up about it I don't say that 
he's in love with her because I don't think he's 
capable of being in love with anybody. But it hurt 
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him and he respected her enough to hate her being talked 
about Why, he'd even arranged to thrash Pollock and 
he would have done it if I hadn't talked him out of it. 
The only true thing he said was that he didn't love me. 
Oh, how ghastly it all is. I haven't a dog's chance. 
Think of being defended by a mere boy who has never 
had a case before, — Jack, of all people. He sat mute 
and tongue-tied all day and if he knew any of the dodges 
he wouldn't practise them. I might have had some sort 
of a show if Yearsley-Morrow had been there. At least 
he would have twisted everything round and made things 
look a little better for me. As it is I'm as good as done 
for without having said one word." 

And on and on she went in the same strain, now hys- 
terical, now bitter, now callous, but always dry-eyed, — 
and for that Mallow was grateful. She made no appeal 
to him to believe in her as she had done some nights be- 
fore. What worried her was the future. 

" No one has to be a prophet," she said, " to see what 
will happen to me. Everard will seize his chance and the 
next time I appear in court the case will be Vemey- 
Waveney versus Vemey-Waveney, Sir C3iarles Westcote 
co-respondent. He'll divorce me and I shall disappear 
into the underworld to earn a precarious living as a tjrpe- 
writer or something imtil I'm driven to do what other 
poor wretches of women have to do who are physically 
unable to bear the strain and hardship of earning their 
own living. I shall be a kept woman just so long as I am 
yoimg and beautiful and fresh, and then youll find me at 
the Empire among the prostitutes. I may be the daughter 
of an analjrtical chemist but I thank God that my father's 
dead. He, at any rate, can't read what is being said in 
the papers, nor will he ever be able to see me with a 
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thick coat of paint upon my face with the perpetual invit- 
ing smile of the woman who has to earn her bread by 
selling her body/' 

MaUow shuddered. "Oh, no, no," he said. "That 
will never happen." 

"Who can stop it?" 

" I can and I will." 

"How?" 

Blossy drew up short She stood facing him for a 
moment. A new and extraordinaiy eagerness came into 
her eyes. At that moment she was never less an actress 
in her life. The ingrained deception of her character and 
all the carefully studied tricks of manner that she had 
acquired fell away from her. She went up to him and 
put both arms round his neck. 

" Oh, Pat, Pat, you don't mean that you will marry 
me, do you? Do you?" 

Mallow shook his head but put his arms round her. 
" No, Blossy, I don't mean that" 

The girl twisted herself away. " What do you mean 
then?" 

" I mean," — Mallow spdce very quietly, almost apolo- 
getically, — " I mean that I will go on making you an al- 
lowance if you will allow me to." 

Blossy scoflFed. " Allow you to? That's a funny way ■ 
of putting it. B^igars can't be choosers, especially when 
they're women." 

She took a cigarette and lit it. The action showed that 
she could see a glimmer of light at the end of what had 
appeared to be a black tunnd. But she only smoked a 
few whifFs. " Something in your voice," she said, 
" something indefinable in the way jrou look to-night, 
shows me pretty plainly that you, like all the other people 
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in court to-day, have summed up against me already, that 
you aren't going to give me the benefit of any doubt 
Am I right?" 

Mallow endeavoured to be sincere. ^'IVe not said 
so," he said. 

"There's no need for you to say so, my dear man. 
It's stamped all over your face. If s all the more gener- 
ous of you to promise me an allowance. You're the only 
gentleman that I've ever met, — except my husband." 

She held out her hand. Mallow took it and as he stood 
there for a moment in that charming little flat furnished 
with his money and paid for by him, he felt a great wist- 
ful longing creep all over him for a mother like Lady 
Emily, for a home like Speakwells, and for the inspira- 
tions which had been given to Jack from his boyhood. 
He had told himself that there are men and men and 
never had the fact that he was very much among the 
others been brought home to him with such humiliating 
force. 

"You are Mrs. Vemey-Waveney, arc you not?" 

" I am." 

"And your christian name is Blossom?" 

"Yes." 

"Blossy for short?" 

"Yes." 

"What was that?" asked his Lordship. 

" Blossy, my Lord," said Sir Isaac Levy. " This is an 
age of nicknames." 

The eminent counsel and member of Parliament 
glanced at the round, indifferent face of the court clock. 
It was a quarter past ten. He then looked round the 
crowded court like an actor who always plays better if 
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the house is full He then threw hb keen eyes on the 
young sweet figure with its charming clothes which stood 
a little limply in the witness box. Sunlight fell on 
Blossy's face and brought her youth and beauty into 
superb plainness. Her eyes had never looked so large 
and wide and blue or her lips so red or her hair so golden. 

There was one man in court among the solicitors* 
clerks who was unable to loc^ at that face without a 
spasm of the most poignant pain, — a man who at one 
time would have staked his soul on that girl's truth and 
purity. 

Poor devil. 

" You are the wife of Captain Vemey-Waveney ? *' 

"Yes." 

" And you were married in Chester on the 7th of July 
nineteen hundred and nine, I think?" 

"Yes." 

" Will you please tell me why you are not living with 
your husband?" 

" He exchanged from his r^^ent into foreign service 
and is now staticmed on the West Coast of Africa." 

" Did you live with him before he did this? " 

"Yes." 

" Be careful Mrs. Waveney. I have it that you left 
Chester very nearly a year before your husband left his 
regiment. Be good enough to tell me why you did 
this." 

" I Went up to London to look after a friend of mine 
who was ill." 

"The name being?" 

" Mrs. Westerly Smith." 

"And how long was Mrs. Westerly Smith ill?** 

"ScMne . . . weeks." 
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" Precisely 1 Some weeks. Why did you not return 
to your husband?" 

" I don't know? There was no special reason." 

" Oh, yes. I think so. Was it not because your hus- 
band refused to have you back in order that you should 
not continue to conduct open flirtations with the subal- 
terns of his r^^ent and the young men of the town? " 

" It's the first I've heard of it" 

" Then, Mrs. Waveney, you must have a very bad sense 
of hearing. I r^^et to say it, but during your short 
residence in Chester you had made yourself one of the 
topics of conversation of the place. To this day I imder- 
stand Chester people are still asking themselves why you 
never accounted for a certain weekend in London." 

" Cheshire gossip is very poisonous." 

" Would you care to account for that weekend to us 
now?" 

Blossy threw an appealing glance at Jack, but be made 
no move and this seemed to surprise Mr. Brill. 

"I cannot see," said Blossy, "what this has got to 
do with the case." 

" I am afraid, Mrs. Waveney, that the reason for my 
putting this question to you is very plain indeed to the 
jury. It is my unfortunate duty to show them that even 
in the early years of your married life you trifled with 
the conventions, gave cause for scandal and made it 
necessary for your husband to ask you not to return to 
him. Where did you live when Captain Vemey- Wave- 
ney left England?" 

'' I had a flat in James Street, Buckingham Gate. I 
have it still." 

"Who paid for it?" 

" I did" 
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"How?'' 

" I had an allowance from my husband/' 

''Of how much?" 

Blossy was on the verge of tears and her voice shook a 
litUe. 

** A hundred and fifty pounds a year." 

" What is the rent of this flat? " 

** A hundred a year." 

"So that you lived and dressed and went about on 
fifty pounds a year then? " 

"Yes." 

" Oh, oHne, Mrs. Waveney I G)me, come! " 

" I don't understand." 

" What ? You don't understand ? Are you really ask- 
ing us to believe that you fed yourself and entertained 
your friends, clothed yourself as we now see you clothed, 
played bridge as we know that you did and generally 
kept up some sort of an appearance in London on fifty 
pounds a year?" 

" Yes, certainly." 

" Mrs. Waveney I suggest to you that you were as- 
sisted. Rease answer me." 

" Do you mean given money? " 

"I fear that I do." 

" My father was alive and he sent me something from 
time to time." 

" This is very painful, but how much? Another hun- 
dred a year well say? " 

" No — no. Not so much as that." 

" Let me put my question as to whether you were — 
assisted in another way. You lived alone in James 
Street, did you not? I mean you were not sharing the 
expenses with a lady friend and you had no chaperone? " 
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" I had a maid." 

" Oh, you had a maid? And what were her wages? " 

" Twenty-five pounds a year ... I think." 

" Twenty-five pounds a yearl So that you really had 
twenty-five pounds a year on which to clothe yourself, 
feed yourself and keep up somt sort of an appearance 
in London?*' 

" But there was the money my father gave me." 

"Mrs. Waveney, it is true, is it not, that your flat 
was the rendezvous of several young men who belonged 
to the professions, — actors, soldiers and . . /* 

" And barristers," said Blossy. 

" And barristers. You gave them tea, I suppose, and 
sometimes dinner, and, if one may judge by the hours you 
kept at Aylesbury, occasionally supper?" 

" No. I mostly dined out." 

"Where?" 

" At restaurants.** 

"The Savoy? The Carlton? On twenty-five pounds 
a year?" 

" I mostly dined with people." 

" With one or the other of these young men? " 

" Yes. No. Sometimes with parties." 

" I put it to you Mrs. Waveney that you were assisted, 
that you have always been assisted, that others as well as 
Sir Charles Westcote gave you cheques, that, in fact, you 
have bartered your youth and beauty in exchange for din- 
ners, clothes and pocket money which has enabled you to 
keep up an appearance in London which is, as you know, 
an expensive city." 

Blossy lost her self control " I will not have this said 1 
I will not I If s a lie, a horrible lie I " 

Sir Isaac spoke quietly. " Facts are always very diffi- 
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cult to explain away. If you can tdl us, of course, how 
you managed to live in London as you lived on twenty- 
five pounds a year with the small addition made by your 
father, no one will be more glad than myself." 

" I cannot explain." 

" I feared so." 

And again Blossy looked appealingly at Jack who still 
did not move. And again Mr. Brill showed some as- 
tonishment 

" Very well, Mrs. Waveney. I will spare you the pain, 
and his Lordship the fatigue, of listening to an account 
of the antecedents, the mode of life and the callous 
habits of the young men who were in and out of your 
flat, and I will bring you swiftly over two years of grass- 
widowhood to what I shall call the Aylesbury days. 
Now, I want you to be very careful. I want you to 
tell me why you took a cottage at Aylesbury of all 
places." 

" Because it was near London." 

" But there are a hundred other places near London. 
I cannot see that Aylesbury has any attraction for a 
grass-widow. You did not hunt Even you, with your 
quite amazing financial capacity, you cotdd not keep 
horses on twenty-five pounds a year. Then too, why 
leave London in the winter and pay an unnecessary rent? 
Can you elucidate this for me?" 

" I wanted to get away from London," said Blossy 
lamely. 

" Mrs. Waveney, I put it to you that you wanted to be 
where you could see Sir Charles Westcote frequently in 
a place where you hoped that you would be unnoticed." 

"You are wrong." 

" I further put it to you that the matter of an Aylcs- 
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bury cottage was not, as you would have us believe, a 
mere accident, but that is was pre-arranged." 

" You are wrong." 

"I am wrong, you say. Then please listen to this. 
My Lord, I have here a telegram of very vital importance. 
It is addressed to Green Brothers, Estate Agents, Ayles- 
bury, dated from the Haymarket early in December and 
it runs as follows. ' Will take cottage at once. Have 
posted cheque first quarter's rent Have place cleaned 
up immediately. Furniture down Monday. West- 
cote.'" 

Blossy put her handkerchief to her eyes and gave a 
little sob. Sir Isaac raised his voice. " Mrs. Waveney, 
you do not appear to have realised that you are giving 
your evidence under oath. Perjury is a very serious 
offence. I must ask you to be more careful. . . . Hav- 
ing established the fact that Sir Charles Westcote had 
made himself responsible for the furniture and rent of 
this cottage and that he financed you to the tune, as we 
know, of two hundred pounds within a few months, and 
that although nominally sleeping at the hotel his suit- 
case was left at his or your cottage, and further that he 
was with you three nights a week, do you still persist in 
saying that there was nothing immoral in your relation- 
ship with this man?" 

" Yes. Yes. I swear it. Before God I swear . . ." 

Sir Isaac broke in. " Just one mcmient. I would re- 
mind you Mrs. Waveney that on more than one occasion 
you were caught, — it is a horrid wwd, — sitting on Sir 
Charles Westcote's knees and there are many witnesses 
to testify to the fact that you called him ' Charlie darling * 
and that your nickname for him was ' Cave man.' Do 
you deny these things? " 
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" Yes, as you put them." 

" There is only one way to put them. What is a Cave 
Man? The jury would like to know, I am sure." 

''I don't know. It means nothing. It's an expres- 
sion." 

'* I have made inquiries and I find that when a man is 
called a Cave Man it is because he is somewhat rude and 
rough and that his passions are primeval and pre-his- 
toric. It was used by you, I take it, as a term of en- 
dearment or at any rate of praise." 

There was a titter in court 

Blossy made no answer. 

"I have only one further question to ask you Mrs. 
Waveney, and I put it to you with great gravity. Did 
you or did you not commit adultery with Sir Charles 
Westcote?" 

** I did not ! I did not ! How many more times am 
I to say that I did not?" 

** Mrs. Waveney, I do not desire to be cruel, but as you 
have already said that Sir Charles Westcote did not take 
your cottage and that no one assisted you to live, in 
London, I am afraid that it does not matter how often 
you assert that you did not commit adultery with the de- 
fendant." 

Sir Isaac sat down. And then Mr. Brill rose. With 
great cleverness he cross-examined Blossy and endeav- 
oured for three quarters of an hour to prove that her 
relations with Sir Charles Westcote were those of brother 
and sister. He read a letter from Blossy to a woman 
friend in which she described the cottage and spoke of 
"Charlie" as being in great trouble about his wife. 
Finally he elicited a denial from Blossy as to their having 
been immoral relations at the cottage. He was all veiy 
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specious and bland and expert. And then Jack rose 
and all heads turned toward him. His Lordship looked 
down upon him with a new interest. He had read the 
paragraphs which so lusciously set forth the relations of 
this young barrister. Although not a snob, the judge 
was more willing to listen patiently to the virgin efforts 
of this new man than if he had come via the surburbs 
frcnn a third rate public school. He returned Jack's 
boyish and rather timid bow with an encouraging smile. 
Blossy was careful not to catch his eye. At Speakwells 
she had heard the words *' far too honest, that boy " sev- 
eral times. Her mind went back with a most uncom- 
fortable jerk to the little bedroom in the Carlton Hotel. 
Did he know that she had used all her arts to make him 
remain? If so, what sort of champion was he? 

" I am going to take you back to the cheques given 
to you by Sir Charles Westcote. The defendant stated 
that they were the proceeds of your betting transactions. 
Is that true?" 

Both Sir Isaac Levy and Mr. Brill looked at Jack in 
absolute astonishment. So did every other barrister in 
court. Even the judge permitted himself a little surprise. 

Over Blossy's face there passed a look of fear. She 
asked herself whether this man was on her side or not. 
" But you heard what Sir Charles said." 

" How did you get the money on to these horses ? " 

** I sent a td^fram to the bookmaker." 

" The bookmaker Sir Charles dealt with ? " 

'*Yes." 

'*What is his name?" 

** I never knew it" 

** How could you send a telegram to a man whose name 
you never knew? " 
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Blossy was too appalled to answer. 

"Damned young fool I'' said Mr. Brill under his 
breath. 

Jack continued quietly. " In fact Sir Qiarles was not 
telling the truth when he stated that you had won the 
money? ... I want you to answer me." 

Blossy shook her head. 

"You mean no, he was not?" 

Blossy nodded. 

There was something like a small sensation in court. 
If this, man was defending Mrs. Waveney, why did he 
undermine a point very much in her favour which had 
been so cleverly scored by Mr. Brill ? Brill was furious. 
The Semitic eyes of Sir Isaac gleamed with laughter 
and a puzzled frown sat upon his Lordship's forehead. 
Mallow dared not look at Jack. He was like a man who, 
watching his most intimate friend from the towpath, 
sees him suddenly collapse in the race for the Diamonds. 

But Jack went quietly on. " My Lord," he said, " you 
will have noticed of course that Lady Westcote did not 
tell the truth when she denied that she was in love with 
Captain Pbllock; that Sir Qiarles was equally untruth- 
ful when he said that Mrs. Waveney had won the 
money paid to her by cheque ; and that Mrs. Waveney is 
as little able to give evidence without perjury as the other 
two witnesses. I would ask you whether we are not all 
wasting time here?" 

He sat down. 

There was a sudden outburst of applause from the 
back of the court. It startled everyone. It seemed to 
cause a cessation of the proceedings. They stopped as 
a great liner stops in mid-ocean. The same sense of 
shock struck everyone. 
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The usher forgot to say " Order I Order ! " and be- 
fore anything further could happen his Lordship glanced 
at the clock and left the court for limcb. 



IX 

**T ET'S go home," said Lord Charles Fenny-Gwnp- 

jLi ton. " Don't you think so, Edmund? " 

Lord Idredgehay pulled his hat down on his head. 
He was irritable, upset and excited "Yes," he said, 
"anywhere, anywhere 1*' 

" Oh, but I always hate going before the end of the 
perfor ... I mean, of course, the . . .** 

Lady Idredgehay laughed. "Yes, isn't it extraordi- 
nary," she said. " We've all looked upon it as a sort of 
theatrical performance, haven't we? There was no need 
for you to hedge, my dear Susan." 

"I didn't intend to hedge," said Lady Charles. 
" However, I certainly don't think we ot^ht to leave the 
court for the day. Heaven only knows what's going to 
happen now." 

Idredgehay, who had been piloting the two ladies across 
the wide pavement, signalled to his chauflfeur. "Hap- 
pen!" he said. " Happen 1 Seems to me that every- 
thing has happened. Jack has deliberately put the lid on 
the whole case. By God I — I b^ your pardon, — but I 
shouldn't be a bit surprised if that boy turned into a 
socialist soon. He has that peculiar lech, that damned 
interfering way of disturbing, of stirring up — of un- 
covering. What in the name of all that's marvellous 
has it got to do with him whether all those people were 
lying or not?" 

"Oh, I don't know," said Lady Charles. "After all 
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you do look to get the truth in a court of law, don't 
you?" 

Idredgehay ahnost raised his voice. As things stood 
Jack was his heir, "That is so/' he said. "No one 
denies it. Justice and so forth, of course. But my point 
is that it wasn't for a young man of Jack's standing, 
if you can call it standing, to do what his seniors and 
leaders and even the judge would never have done. 
Please get in." He took Lady Charles' elbow and helped 
her into the car. He made a movement to his wife, who 
scuttled in hen-wise. He stood back for Fenny-Comp- 
ton and finally seated himself. He said " Home " to 
the footman sharply. His face was utterly devoid of 
his almost perpetual half smile of gracious condescension. 
His wife had never seen him so upset. 

He went on at once. "We warned Jack of this at 
Speakwells. We told him then that he must subdue, if 
he couldn't altogether cut out, his quite unprecedented 
faculty, tendency, I don't know what it is, for calling 
things by their right names. What have we been trying 
to do all these years, all of us, all civilisation, but to 
find a way out of calling things by their names? The 
Duke, you, Charles, I, over and over again, and even our 
women, gave him good advice, took him aside, pressed 
upon him the necessity of acquiring tact." 

Lady Idredgehay touched his knee with her hand. 
"You know you always get indigestion when you be- 
come heated," she said. 

Even Lady Charles, who giggled at christenings and 
funerals, had no desire to laugh. 

" Very well then, I will have indigestion," said Idred- 
gehay. " I very much hope that that will be the only 
thing I shall have. Apoplexy would be more suitable 
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to the occasion. Consider the thing. Jack has the chance 
of his life. One may say that the eyes of the whole of 
England are upon him. It is quite extraordinary. From 
the word go he was identified with the case no more 
closely than if he had been sitting on the sandbox of 
the thirteenth tee at Sunningdale. Look how Brill 
fought his battles for him. Look how kindly he tried to 
cover up the inefficiency, the ineptitude of that boy. 
Again and again he let chances go, rare chances, when 
he could have jumped up and twisted facts round to 
suit himself and Mrs. Waveney, — that, after all, is the 
whole art of the law." 

Fenny-G)mpton slanted his head. He looked even 
more oxnically like a little coachman in his Sunday best 
than ever. "'E's right,*' he said, dropping the aitch. 
''^E'srightl*' 

Lady Idredgehay joined in. "Of course he's right. 
The whole of London will be talking to-night of the 
failure of young Scorricr." 

** Yes, but it isn't as though he had merely failed I " 
cried Idredgehay, ''why, the betting's always eight to 
one on a young man f aHing the first time, but what Jack 
has done is far worse. He's deliberately put his foot into 
it He's elevated himself into the position of a reformer. 
An unforgivable thing! Did you see the shock that he 
caused? It was painful. I had pins and needles all up 
and down my back. It's a gross, a perfectly gross piece 
of interference. Where does the boy get this bourgeois 
streak? He might almost be descended from Crcmiwell 
or Btmyan or whoever the fellow was. Upcm my soul 
. . . weUI" 

Fenny-Compton slanted his head again. '''E's right, 
he said. '"E's right" 
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"But why be angry?" asked Lady Idredgehay. 
" Jack has persisted in going in for the Bar against your 
advice and the advice of the whole family. Very well, 
he fails. Surely that's the next best thing to his not go- 
ing on." 

" So it seems to me," said Lady Charles whose head 
was moving about in a thrush-like manner. 

Idredgehay lowered his voice. Nobody would have 
believed that he could become so impressive. " Ah, but 
it isn't that ! " he said. " What this case has brought out 
for us is the unhappy fact that Jack is a man with a 
kink. He is one of those mistaken, unhappy creatures 
who is under the impression that he has a mission in 
life. He has elevated honesty into a sort of fetish that 
he worships. Think of it! I mean think of anybody 
worshipping anything — any civilised person. Good 
God! I'd almost rather he was a kleptomaniac. That, 
at any rate, is always forgivable. This is only just the 
beginning, I feel it, of a career in which he will make 
himself generally unpleasant. And this is the man who 
is my heir ! My dear " — he leant forward suddenly and 
took his wife's little plump hand, — " I beg you, I do b^ 
you to make an effort." 

And then Lady Diaries laughed. 

It was a wonderful laugh. It caught the ears of the 
policeman at the comer of Waterloo Place and broke 
the monotony of his tiresome day. 



Mallow returned to court after lunch. Before going 

in he lingered in the corridor. The word Scorrier was 

bandied from lip to lip, — Scorrier. "What's the man 

about I " " What's the notion? " " He'll never get an- 
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other brief!" "Must have lost his nerve." "Poor 
Mrs, Waveney I " 

When Jack strode up, very pale, but with a peculiar 
tilt to his chin, people nud^d each other and were 
silent Mallow laid an affectionate hand on his shoulder 
— Jack pulled up, smiled and passed on. 

Mallow was conscious of a new feeling. All his old 
interest as to Bbssy had gone. He cared no longer 
whether her name was cleared or not. All he cared for 
was that Jack should even now do something to retrieve 
himself^ take advantage, even now, of what had been 
such an amazing opportunity, but as he went back into 
court, already filled, a sense of the warmest admiration 
pervaded him. **By Jove," he thought, "the old b^- 
gar's honest even here." 

Mallow quickly noticed that a subtle change had come 
over the whole of the proceedings. Instead of moving 
swiftly with a touch of excitement, with an undercur- 
rent of emotion, anger and antagonism, they seemed to 
have slowed down into a sort of jog trot It was as 
though someone had turned off the electricity and substi- 
tuted candles in the place. The counsel were affected. 
They cross-examined Bloss/s maid and Westcote's groom 
in a rather dull manner as though they had lost interest 
They no IcMiger snapped each other up or appealed 
to the judge. Time passed heavily, monotCHiously. 
Nothing was brought to light that had not already been 
shown. Things were confirmed and that was all. 

Mallow asked himself what had happened. Had Jack 
by pointing out so cruelly that everyone was Ijring, re- 
duced this drama to the level of a farce? It seemed sa 

At four o'clock, however, Jack rose to cross-examine 
two of the young men who had been so sarcastically re- 
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f erred to by Sir Isaac Levy, — Blossy's visitors at James 
Street, Buckingham Gate, and then interest revived and 
burnt into a very flame before the court adjourned. 

The first witness was Valentine Plascott, whose some- 
what comic garments and early Victorian arrangement 
of hair caused a little laughter. He struck an attitude 
in the witness box and let one long white hand hang 
over the side of it. All the light in the court seemed to 
be attracted to a ruby marquise ring that he wore on his 
index finger. 

He proved him to be a very foolish but quite harmless 
person who, almost entirely without means, frequented 
Blossy's flat in order to pass the time. Allan Worthing- 
ton came next. He was a man of the same type and the 
one point of value in his evidence was his quite sincere 
statement that " Blossy is the sort of woman to whom 
we all very proudly introduce our mothers." 

"You may stand down, Mr. Worthington. . . . My 
Lord, if It pleases you I will now read a letter which 
was handed to me during the luncheon interval and 
which will, I think, prove to the jury that Mrs. Wave- 
ney's life in James Street Buckingham Gate, was quite 
straight." 

His Lordship looked up. He had been studying Jack 
closely. Before he could speak however, Sir Isaac rose. 

" My Lord," he said, " if we are to introduce anony- 
mous letters into this case . . ." 

" My Lord," said Jack, " this is not an anonymous let- 
ter. It is written by Captain Everard Vemey-Wave- 
ney." 

" Indeed I '' said His Lordship. " Read it Mr.— er — 
Scorrier." 

Sir Isaac shrugged his shoulders and sat down. Mr. 
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Brill's porky little eyes were fixed on Jack's face ex- 
pectantly. 

Jack bowed to the judge. " I thank your Lordship," 
he said. He took up a letter from the desk. " This is 
written from the Naval and Military Qub, Piccadilly, 
dated to-day. * Sir, I have listened to the cross-examina- 
tion of my wife with extreme pain. Please let me tell you 
how it was that she managed to live in her flat. And 
when I have told you, you will see quite clearly why my 
wife did not give you this information herself. Before 
I met my wife, and indeed during the time that she was 
at the High School, Chester, a man past middle age fell 
in love with her. He was a wealthy man, senior partner 
in a firm of brewers. His name was Elias Tompkins. 
When my wife left school he asked her to be his wife. 
She refused him and on several other occasions before 
she met me he repeated his proposal. He was always 
refused. When my wife left Chester to visit Mrs. West- 
eiby Smith and did not return to me because we were 
not getting along very well together, — there was no other 
reason, — Mr. Tompkins paid me a visit in barracks. He 
was very frank and nice. He told me that his love for 
my wife was so great that he should never marry. He 
asked me to confide in him. I did so. I told him I 
was a man of small means, that I had put in for foreign 
service and could only allow my wife a hundred and fifty 
a year. He said that he would esteem it a great favour 
if I would permit him to add three hundred a year to this 
sum. I saw that he was very much in earnest and it was 
perfectly plain that he was a good fellow. I thanked 
him for his kindness and said I had no objection. He 
paid this money to my wife monthly until he died, just 
before December of last year, when my wife went to 
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Aylesbury. I can see that she hid this fact from you 
and from the court, fearing that it would be misunder- 
stood. Having listened to the way in which she has been 
cross-examined, I can well understand the reason. I am 
sir, yours faithfully, E. Vemey-Waveney. (Captain.) ' '* 

When the court met the following morning Sir Isaac 
Levy rose at once. The judge, with folded arms, sat 
back and seemed to be taking in every detail of the 
crowded, tense court. His thin, clean shaven face went 
into a hundred lines as he buried his chin into his collar, 
pursed up his lips and raised his eyebrows. One long 
thin hand was pressed against an elbow and it looked 
very frail and delicate against the black robe. 

As Sir Isaac spoke in his quick incisive way, Mr. Brill 
made frequent notes, but Jack sat very upright with his 
hands clasped together on his desk. He did not seem to 
be listening to the celebrated counsel's fluent insincerity. 

And never had this man's insincerity been more fluent. 
With immense cunning, a certain sense of style and a 
quite nice choice of the right word he ran over the case. 
He waved aside as beneath contempt, "that beautiful 
romantic story which my young friend sprang upon us 
last evening. Soldiers are proverbially truthful men but 
even a soldier is human when he returns to his native 
country and finds his wife hedged into a position out of 
which it is impossible for her to escape." He drew a 
sarcastic picture of Blossy's life and friends in James 
Street, and held the fact up to ridicule, hinting, but doing 
no more than hint, at the immoral atmosphere which 
pervaded that flat. For Blossy he seemed to reserve all 
his well-trained sarcasm. For half an hour he held her 
dangling between his fingers. Without making any 
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definite accusation against her so far as her past life was 
concerned, he sketched a series of caricatures so bril- 
liant, he placed her into a series of situations so com- 
promising, he twisted her point of view as shown in her 
letter to Mrs. Westerby Smith into one so callous, so 
greedy, so utterly without moral ballast, that when he 
dropped her it seemed impossible that anyone could ever 
pick her up again. It was the most hideously cruel 
piece of character drawing and dissection that the judge 
had ever heard and it was all done with an expression 
of apology. It was when Sir Isaac turned to Westcote 
that he straightened himself and raised his voice. It 
seemed to him that if there were in modem society a man 
as bestial, as blackguardly, or as d^^aded as Westcote, 
he would be difficult to find. His indignation moved him 
almost to emotion when he referred to the way in which 
Captain Pollock had been dragged into the case. He 
was too clever, of course, to ignore the letter signed Hilda. 
His theory was that it was forged, in all probability by 
one of the mistresses of this seventeenth baronet. It 
was all in keeping with the sort of defence put forward. 
Finally he turned to Lady Westcote herself and besought 
the jury as men who knew the beauty and the religious 
aspect of marriage, to free that poor beautiful lady from 
a yoke so unbearable, so d^rading, so soul-destroying 
and so terrible. 

It was all very well done. Gesture, elocution, atti- 
tudes, — they were perfect. But nothing of it rang true. 
It was too clever, too ingenious, too biassed, and under- 
neath it all there seemed to be a consciousness, the un- 
easy consciousness, of Jack's quiet and alarming inter- 
ference. 

When Mr. Brill rose it was with characteristic bland- 
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ness and self-confidence. Like a great pianist who goes 
through all sorts of small preparations before throwing 
himself upon the keys, Mr. Brill shot his cuffs, ran a 
plump finger between his neck and his collar, blew his 
nose with a loud trumpeting and arranged a signet ring 
upon his little finger. 

All the while he was smiling at the jury like a man 
who has a very enjoyable task. Even sophisticated peo- 
ple seeing this plump ingenuous person, would not have 
supposed it possible that he could defend anyone in whose 
case he did not believe. It was an admirable attitude 
and one to which Mr. Brill owed all his success. But 
this time he had no legs to stand on. Apart from the 
clever way in which he continually twitted Sir Isaac, 
there was very little in his speech. Do what he could 
he seemed to be unable to whitewash Sir Charles West- 
cote. He seemed to imagine that by placing this man in 
what he called Bohemia, sufficient excuse was made for 
his laxity towards the conventions. He made out Blossy 
to be a sort of Princess of Bohemia to whom bizarre 
young men paid court with familiarity, and at the same 
time with respect. " No doubt," he said, " Mrs. Wave- 
ney looked upon Sir Charles Westcote as a good piece 
of business, a paying proposition. Bohemians are no- 
toriously practical. She was not above, — why should she 
be? — taking advantage of a simple fellow whose mind 
was distraught and whose heart was sore, and using him 
for her own purposes. ' It was business but it was clean 
business and I consider that this little Bohemian lady 
walks out of this case without one touch of mud on the 
hem of her skirt." He then drew strangely impressive 
and shook a fat, trembling finger at the jury. In a low 
voice he reminded them of their grave responsibilities, 
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b^fged them to give the deepest consideration to thdr 
verdict and to hesitate before they put asunder a man 
and a women whom God had joined together. 

It was rather a feeble performance. Even Mr. Brill, 
expert as he was, could not make a sound brick without 
some straw. 

The court adjourned for lunch once more and as peo- 
ple went off to get something to eat the feeling generally 
was that the verdict was as good as given. Certainly 
Mrs. Waveney's counsel had scored a point with the hus- 
band's letter, but what about Aylesbury? No, it was 
impossible to believe that she could get off. Westcote's 
record and her own peculiar life, living from hand to 
mouth, never doing anything useful, always smoking 
cigarettes with poisonous or, at any rate, irresponsible 
boys, made innocence an impossibility. And after all, 
as Sir Isaac pointed out, not much value could attach 
to her husband's letter. 

Well, they said, after lunch well just go back and see 
what that extraordinary man Scorrier has to say for him- 
self. ... A barrister? He has curious notions of be- 
ing a barrister. The church is more in his line, — the 
Anglican church in which he can wear picturesque vest- 
ments and where he certainly would attract all the young 
wcmien who collect picture postcards of leading actors, 
by his height and squareness and the peculiar tilt of his 
chin. 

But it was left to Mallow to say to himself once more 
what he had said at Speakwells, — ^" Poor dear old Jack.'* 

When Jack rose Sir Isaac Levy shot a glance of com- 
miseration at the jury and then with a little smile began 
to make sketches on the back of his brief. His Lord- 
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ship glanced at the clock and took off his spectacles. 
Mr. Brill turned right round to face this new man. He 
was absolutely frank in his interest and speculation. 

Jack b^;an very quietly as though he were talking to 
Mallow with his back to his own fireplace. " My Lx)rd/' 
he said, " it seems to me that what I've got to do is to 
rescue from the maze of lies and half truths and distorted 
facts to which you have been listening, something at 
least on which to build up a theory. I can't see how 
any of us can do much more than that. Here we have a 
lady who brings an action for divorce against her husband 
asking the jury to accept a young and wilfully uncon- 
ventional womsLn as co-respondent. Whether it is true or 
not that Lady Westcote does not desire to get rid of her 
husband because of his unfaithfulness, but in order that 
she may marry another man, does not affect me in my 
defence of Mrs. Waveney. Nor does the story of Sir 
Charles Westcote's life and cosmopolitan friendships af- 
fect me. All I have to do is to prove that Mrs. Waveney 
is a moral woman. I can't prove that. I shall not even 
attempt to prove it. I can no more prove it than Sir 
Isaac can prove that Lady Westcote isn't in love with 
Captain Pollock or Mr. Brill can prove that Sir Charles 
Westcote has not committed adultery. I don't see how 
anything can be proved in this case by anyone because 
we perfectly well know that all the parties in it have lied. 
I am going to ask the jury to look at the whole thing 
with new eyes. I am going to ask them to listen to me 
for a few moments and dismiss from their thoughts the 
cunning and ingenious but utterly insincere and, accord- 
ing to my point of view, illegal arguments of my learned 
friends. Let us try and be natural. Don't let us mis- 
takenly judge these people as though they were abnormal. 
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They are all three quite ordinary types mixed up in a very 
commonplace story. So far as I can see, it is quite 
natural that they should endeavour to He themselves out 
of the tangle they have got into and there is nothing 
abnormal in the tangle itself. What I think the jury 
have got to ask themselves is this. If they were in the 
same position as Sir Charles Westcote, if they were so 
little in love with a wife as to leave her alone and go 
flirting with extraneous women, would they be hurt and 
surprised if, having fallen in love with another man and 
desiring her freedom more than an3rthing on earth, she 
should seize upon the first possible excuse to drag him 
into the divorce court? To me it seems a perfectly 
natural thing for Lady Westcote to do, and perfectly 
natural that she should hope that her husband had com- 
mitted adultery with Mrs. Waveney. To me, and I am 
quite sure to the jury, it is equally natural that a man 
like Sir Charles, who has inherited an old and respected 
title, should be all against staining it with a divorce and 
should endeavour to get sympathy in his troubles with 
someone or other. If they have been able to glean any- 
thing of Sir Charles's character from the utterly contra- 
dictory speeches of my learned friends, they will, I think, 
find it perfectly natural that he should go for sympathy 
to a woman. So far as we can ascertain he has always 
shown a leaning towards women's society. But why 
should we imagine, any of us, that because his choice 
falls upon Mrs. Waveney, he should have oxnmitted 
adultery with her? Because a man, and a very ordinary 
man, takes a small and inexpensive cottage for a woman, 
gives her a few himdreds to relieve her of pressing debts 
and then sits with her for several hours several times a 
week, is it absolutely necessary that he should commit 
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adultery ? I don't think so, and I don't believe that the 
jury will think so. Why, if I did think so I should cer- 
tainly have to revolutionise my way of living. And so 
would the jury. And so, indeed, would all men. None 
of us would be able at any time to enter into the merest 
friendship with any woman without running the risk of 
being accused of immorality. Men and women are not 
always committing adultery when they are together and 
alone together. Does anyone believe that there is no 
such thing as decency left in the world? I can conceive 
Sir Charles's attitude in this matter quite easily. He 
meets Mrs. Waveney at a fancy dress ball. She is verjr 
pretty and sympathetic. She herself is in very much 
the same position as he is. Her marriage is not a happy 
one. There is incompatibility of temper and estrange- 
ment. Like her. Sir Charles is dissatisfied, sore, lonely 
and greatly in need of advice. He likes Mrs. Waveney. 
After the ball they meet frequently and lunch and dine 
together. They confide their mutual troubles. He is in 
a position to help her at a moment when she needs help, 
her allowance having ceased at the death of her bene- 
factor. It doesn't seem to me to be unnatural, being in 
mourning for a generous friend, that Mrs. Waveney 
should want to leave London. It doesn't seem to me to be 
unnatural that she should take a cottage at Aylesbury 
from which centre Sir Charles had chosen to hunt. At 
Aylesbury these two can meet and talk more frequently 
than in London without any risk of disturbance. If, 
of course, the jury is of opinion that a woman must 
be immoral who takes money f nnn a man I have no de- 
fence. I cannot defend any woman, however virtuous, 
against ideas so unnatural and so low. Let the jury 
suppose that Mrs. Waveney is a sister. Let <Hie of them 
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stand as an onlooker in this court and listen to the case 
as it has been set forth. He would have known, of 
course, the sort of life his sister had been leading in 
James Street, Buckingham Gate. He would have seen 
these foolish and harmless young men who surrounded 
her and he would have known that she was in receipt of 
three hundred a year from a rich man who loved her, 
but who never came into her life. He might have had 
perhaps, some fault to find with his sister on the grounds 
of unconventionality. But could he have put his finger 
on any one blamable action? No. Why then should he 
go out of his way to find anything blamable in the fact 
that his sister should go down to a small cottage paid 
for by an unconventional man and give him tea, dinner 
and even supper? All that he could say would be ' what 
a pity it is that my sister lays herself open to gossip by 
doing these things.' If without any proof he could be- 
lieve that this girl, against whom no charge could be 
brought of immorality, was committing adultery with her 
new friend, why then, my Lord, what an appalling Philis- 
tine this man must bet What a disgusting mind he 
must possess I And how very necessary it must be for 
him to avoid any searchlight that could be thrown upon 
his own life. . . . Gentlemen of the jury, I ask you to 
sit in judgment on Sir Charles Westcote as you would 
have your brothers sit in judgment upon yourselves. I 
ask you to take into consideration the fact that Sir Charles 
Westcote was miserable and unhappy as well he might 
be, being very well aware that he had placed his wife in 
the position of falling in love with another man by his 
n^lect. I ask you to take into consideration his reck- 
lessness and his thoughtlessness in going for sympathy 
to a woman who had neither the protection of her hus- 
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band or a friend of her own sex. And, above all, I 
ask you to take into consideration the very obvious fact 
that no man, no normal man, commits adultery with re- 
morse upon his soul. And when you look into what 
Mrs. Waveney has done try to think of her as you would 
think of your sister. Build up in your mind a picture 
of the careless happy-go-lucky Bohemianism into which 
she had placed herself in order that she might prevent 
herself from continually dwelling on the fact that her 
marriage was not a success. And if, having done this, 
you can bring yourselves to believe that Mrs. Waveney 
committed adultery with Sir Charles Westcote, I shall 
never again believe in human nature nor will any man be 
able to say that there is such a thing as charity in this 
world." 

Jack sat down. 

There was an outburst of applause. 



X 

ALL the way along from the Law Courts to Stan- 
hope gardens Blossy cried and laughed. Mallow, 
who sat with her in a taxi, held one of her hands very 
tight. He kept on saying, " Oh, my dear, Fm so glad. 
By Jove, it's good." And when she laughed he hushed 
her because the cab was open and the joy of it seemed 
to carry all over the town. And when she cried he 
hushed her, saying, "Oh, don't! Oh, don't!" like a 
schoolboy. And every time they passed a glaring yellow 
bill of the Pall Mall Gazette attached to railings or sus- 
pended from the feeble hands of old men, Blossy pointed 
triumphantly. "End of the Great Divorce Case," she 
read " Verdict for the defence. Little angel cleared." 
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•* Little angel I Little angel ! " she cried. ..." Oh, Pat, 
isn't it extraordinary? How did Jack do it? He never 
raised his voice. He never acted once. But he made me 
cry until I was sick and he got me off. It's unbelieva- 
ble. No one listened to the Judge's summing up. I 
feel as though a miracle had happened and some one had 
suddenly led me away from the very door of the prison 
in which I was to undergo penal servitude for life." 

Mallow's eyes were very bright "111 never again 
say that Jack's too honest. Never! " 

*' End of the Great Divorce Case. Little angel gets 
off.'* "Look, there it is again. It's everywhere. It's 
all over London and to-morrow it'll be all over England. 
How did the jury put it? 'We find that Mrs. Vemey- 
Waveney is innocent I ' And I was innocent, Pat, I was I 
I'm not lying to you. So help me God, I'm not ! Every- 
thing that Jack said was true. He might have been 
there. When Elias died I was broke to the world and 
badly carted, and when Charlie came along with all his 
money shouldn't I have been a fool if I'd refused to take 
a little of it? I was a little angel." 

Her outburst stopped. She twisted round in her seat 
and looked at Pat. " I said I was a little angel, Pat I 
wish I could say that I am still. I wish I could say it for 
Jack's sake. He deserves it." And then she b^^ to 
cry again, less hysterically and with much deeper emo- 
tion. 

Pat said nothing. What could he say? But he echoed 
this girl's wish for Jack's sake . . . Jack! What a tri- 
umph for Jack! This was the man who was generally 
said to be inccHnpetent This was the man who had been 
supposed to have missed his opporttmity. . . . That 
flight his name would be on the lips of everyone far and 
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wide. He had achieved the impossible by honesty. It 
was a great day. . . . But through all his lo3ralty to his 
friend, through all his joy in his friend's success, Mallow 
had a feeling of the most utter and complete humiliation, 
the most intense self-disgust How damnably sarcastic 
the world was. Jack's golden honesty was undermined 
by the man who was his best friend. 

Mallow had promised to have dinner with Blossy in the 
flat They were to split a bottle of champagne together 
and drink to her release, to her triumph. There would 
not be one moment of that evening during which Mallow 
would not hate himself. He intended that it should be 
the last evening he ever spent in that flat He intended 
to leave London the next day and go down to Speakwells 
and sit on the old terrace and bathe himself in the sun- 
light and endeavour by repentance to start afresh. He 
wanted to earn the right if possible to meet Jack's eyes 
fairly and squarely. 

Bloss/s spirits had revived again. The exhilaration 
of her absolutely unexpected acquittal was too strong to 
be altogether dispelled by the knowledge of her liaison 
with Jack. She danced up the stone steps. She sang 
little snatches of song and stopped every now and then 
to laugh and throw up her arms. She took the latchkey 
from Pat, but the door was opened from inside. 

There stood Everard Vemey-Waveney with welcome 
stamped all over his sun-tanned face. 

"You!" cried Blossy. 

Mallow turned cold. He guessed who this quiet-look- 
ing man was. He would have given every halfpenny he 
had in the world for the power to render himself in- 
visible. 

" I got this address from your maid at James Street," 
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said Waveney. " She was very glad. So am I." He 
held out his hand, grasped Blossy's and held it against his 
heart for a second. 

*' WeU/' said Mallow, " I'll get back, then. Once again 
a thousand congratulations, Mrs, Waveney." 

Blossy let him go without a word. She hoped that 
she would not have to act that night, that she would be 
able to enjoy being natural for Jack's sake. It was 
Jack's word. The sight of her husband shocked her into 
artificiality again and she knew that she would have to 
use all her arts to hide from him her relations with Mal- 
low. " Oh, my God I '' she thought. " Am I never to be 
let off?'' 

Waveney shut the door, caught Blossy in his arms and 
kissed her passionately. He was shaking and could not 
trust himself to speak. His training had given him the 
faculty of hiding his feelings, — a faculty that is a danger- 
ous and an unhappy one. There is lots of room for 
silence in the grave and those people who pride them- 
selves on hiding their feelings render the sun less warm. 

It was Blossy who spoke. " Dear old Everard," she 
said. " It's just like you to come. Go into the drawing- 
room while I take off my things. I won't be a minute." 
She hurried into her bedroom and quickly hid Mallow's 
photograph which stood upon her dressing-table. There 
was no need for her to assure herself that Waveney had 
not explored her room. He did not do these things. 

She f otmd her husband standing very upright in front 
of the fireplace. There was a little smile on his face. 
He pushed a chair forward for Blossy and before he 
put her into it he kissed her again. 

"I've got to tell you something, dear," he said. "I 
didn't believe that you'd be straight with that man West- 
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cot^ I didn't believe that he was the sort of fellow who 
would give you money for nothing. I'm sorry." 

" That's aU right," said Blossy. 

" No, it isn't It's very far from all right It makes 
me out to be a pretty average sort of dog. I'm not going 
to ask you to forgive me. I'm going to make you for- 
give me. I shall chuck foreign service and go back to 
the regiment and be very good to you in future. Well 
live together again and play the game. Let's have chil- 
dren and be happy. I've missed you badly. You're a 
good little woman, Blossy. Let me try and make up to 
you for my having put you into this position." 

This was a day of surprises for that butterfly woman. 
She got up, tottered a little and crept into her husband's 
arms. She was not acting at that moment. She wanted 
nothing so much as to be taken back, nothing so much as 
to be given a chance. Was there any judge on earth 
who had the power to condemn her for keeping silent 
about Mallow? 



XI 

JACK celebrated his victory characteristically. He dis- 
appeared from London for three days and played 
golf. It goes without saying that Mallow went with him. 
They went to Sandwich and put up at the small hotel on 
the edge of the course. With the almost wordless ding 
dong enthusiasm of the true golfer they played four 
rounds a day. 

It nearly killed Mallow. To be dragged out of bed at 
seven o'clock in the morning, snatch a hasty cup of 
icoffee and go forth into a shimmering morning at half- 
past seven ; return to breakfast at nine-thirty, to be per- 
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mitted to read the papers and lie full stretch in a deck 
chair and then to be marched off again at half-past ten, to 
be given four strokes and whacked unholily; to return 
round about five minutes to one, — the sun blazing on the 
sand, mind you, — to lunch lightly at once, be marched off 
again to the first tee at half-past two, — sand red hot, nose 
peeling, — and then to be allowed a bare half-hour for tea 
before, — Good Heavens! — being led round once again, 
— that was the treatment to which Mallow was subjected. 

Was it worth it? Was it not worth it! Just to see 
the whole-hearted way in which Jack beat the ball and 
chaffed the caddy and set out great big laughs and turned 
a quickly brick-dust face all over eagerness to the next 
hole, — these things made all this unaccustomed exercise 
very well worth it. 

Yes, they were good days, those three; in every way 
good, — good weather, good health, good spirits, good 
company and very good letters. With the greatest care 
Lenham re-addressed dozens of them. Jack read those 
from his father and mother full of congratulations, two 
or three times. They were very good. He read those 
from the Idredgehays and the Fenny-Comptons and the 
old Duke with amusement. They were very funny. He 
read a short one from Blossy, in which she told him that 
she was going back to live with her husband. And this 
he kept. Among all the others from friends at Eardley 
Wishes, from old Oxford friends, from acquaintances 
whose faces he had forgotten but whose names he re- 
membered, there was an amazing epistle, — it was not a 
mere letter, from Lenham who, with all respect, an- 
nounced his intention of laying his shirt on him. There 
were very nice notes, too, from Sir Isaac Levy, Mr. Brill, 
and the firm of solicitors who had briefed Yearsley-Mor- 
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row. Yearsley-Morrow himself did not write. He tele- 
graphed. " Couldn't have done better myself. Most au- 
dacious piece of work. Hearty congratulations. You 
have planted your foot well upon the ladder." 

But these diree days gave Jack something more than 
exercise and fresh air, dreamless nights and satisfactory 
letters. They gave him his first sight of Violet Melks- 
ham. For this reason they were red-letter days in his 
life, days against which there was an indelible mark. 

As a rule when Jack and Mallow were together it was 
always Mallow who nudged Jack with his elbow and 
said, " Old boy, an angel I " This time, however, it was 
Jack who nudged Mallow. But he didn't say, " Old, boy, 
an angel!" He said, "Pat ... my God 1" With his 
eyes he directed Pat towards the verandah of the hotel, 
and Mallow replied, " I entirely agree, old man." 

There stood the most beautiful girl that either of these 
men had ever seen. 

She was bareheaded. Her chestnut hair was all wound 
round her small head in a great plait. She was dressed 
in a short white skirt, white stockings, white shoes and a 
blue silk jersey that clung tightly, as well it might, to an 
exquisitely slight, almost boyish figure. She was ad- 
dressing an imaginary ball with her driver and her fol- 
low through was a thing to see. Every inch of her was 
patrician. She was the very epitome of feminine aris- 
tocracy. It was unbelievable. She took the men's 
breath away. 

This was on the first morning of the three unforgetta- 
ble days. 

Mallow was an expert. Although obviously very little 
time was left to him for dalliance, he found a graceful 
opportunity of saying a few tactful and appropriate 
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words to this vision before dinner time. He was then 
able to tell Jack not only that she was Violet Melksham, 
but that oddly enough she was the third daughter of the 
Hany Melksham who trained Fenny-Compton*s horses 
at Cc»npton Place and that she was staying at that hotel 
for a few days in order to take a few lessons from the 
golf pro. " She slices/* he said, " and the pro. here has 
achieved a sort of reputation for correcting that ghastly 
trick. Old boy, her voice is as good as her face. It's 
marvellous/' 

And then Jack said a thing very quietly which nearly 
made his friend leap out of his seat ** If that girl isn't 
my wife 111 never marry/' 

XII 

MALLOW was in a distinctly awkward predica- 
ment. He had been down to stay with the Fenny- 
C>mptons at Corapton Place. He had met Harry Melk- 
sham. Now he knew something which' Jack did not 
know. He asked himself whether he ought to impart 
his information to Jack. He knew that this Harry Melk- 
sham, although a capable and successful trainer and a 
man who had managed to maintain a clean record, al- 
though his life had been spent among men of notoriously 
loose ideas about money, — the inveterate frequenters of 
race courses, — was not a person of good breeding. 
Good looking enough, a first sight of him with his admir- 
able coat and thin gaitered l^s, and green dump hat 
set at just the right angle, impressed you favourably. 
His manner was genial and friendly without being fa- 
miliar. There was nothing precocious about him, nor 
did he ever force himself upon you. It was his accent 
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and his slight difficulty with aitches that jarred, and his 
appalling blasphemy in the stables when one of the lads 
needed correction that turned your query into a note of 
exclamation. 

Mallow was a receptive person who won confidences. 
He did not forget Lord Charles Fenny-Compton's short 
after-dinner history of Harry, as he called him. It is 
noticeable that in the atmosphere of horses simames go 
by the board. "Harry," said his Lordship, dropping 
many of his aitches, as usual, " is just a bit of a mystery. 
He came to me about fifteen years ago when Jimmy 
Woolarton broke up his stables. He had dcwie very well 
by Jimmy. Hadn't picked up any of the blue ribbons 
or anything of that sort, but had trained a whole bunch 
of small winners, specially over the sticks. My man 
was old and wanted to retire, so I sent for Harry. 'Ad 
a look at 'im and liked 'im. Very dapper feller who 
didn't, as trainers mostly do, puflf cigar smoke in my 
face and slap me on the back. In fact, to tell you the 
truth, I thought the feller was a gentleman when 'e 
walked into my room. Then, of course, 'e talked and I 
knew. All the same, mind you, I'm pretty sure that on 
one side of 'is pedigree there was a thoroughbred. 'Is 
mother must have made a little mistake, I suppose. Ever 
noticed that if a man marries beneath 'im, the children 
pass muster, but if the mother marries a bounder it's all 
u.p. with the boys? Well, 'e'd brought 'is wife with 'im, 
and if ever I saw a gentlewoman . . ." He lowered his 
voice. " Some said that she was the ill^timate daugh- 
ter of old Sir John Fotheringham, a notoriously careless 
old person. Men said that. Others said she was a bar- 
maid at Euston Station. That came from the women. 
Anyhow, she was a devilish charmin', quiet, amiable and 
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delightful woman. That I will say. She 'ad 'Any per- 
fectly in 'and. Might have been driving 'im perpetually 
in the slow ring and she had given the feller three of the 
prettiest little girls, — ^well, think of this. The eldest mar- 
ried a son of Colonel Pumock at Brighton. He was a 
waster certainly, but, of course, the Pumocks are all 
right. They live on the skin of their teeth. Very sorry 
for 'er. The second girl did a bolt with a gentleman 
rider called Eversley Ingrow, cousin or something to 
Lord Ingrow — you know the feller, and she afterwards 
married him when he was divorced by his wife. She's 
on the stage now whenever she can get a job and he lives 
in the R.A.C. on her. Then there was Vi, little Vi. I'd 
like you to see her, my boy, but unfortunately she's away 
just now. She's the loveliest, — ^well, if she was a horse 
she'd have the Derby in her pocket. You mark my 
words 1 That gel's got a future. Shell not only make 
one of the loveliest wcxnen of oiu- time, but one of. the 
wcxnen who counts. Of course she's only a young 'un 
still. Hair not all up yet, and so forth, but I've watched 
her pretty closely and the way she's mugged up French 
and Italian and 'ad 'er-self taught to sing, — she's got a 
icontralto that stirs me like the notes of an organ, — is 
quite extraordinary. Ambitious? I should think so. 
And capable too, and as cunning as a little monkey. Mjr 
wife calls her calculating and unscrupulous. Well, she 
may be right. She's so pretty that I don't think that 
matters. But I should just like you to see the way in 
which she drifts in when I've got anybody here who's 
fairly in the Red Book I Make herself nice? Believe 
met You mark my words! It's the social tree she's 
going to climb. She's going to be a great lady, that 
young thing, a leader, you know, and all that sort of 
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thing. And I'll bet you a pony she doesn't care how 
she does it And when she does do it she'll do it big^y. 
I wish you could have met her/' 

And now Mallow had met her, and during the next 
two days he asked himself what he was to do. If Jack 
had been what he called an ordinary man, he would 
never have given the thing a thought. He would have 
assured himself that Jack's quiet and deliberate remark 
made at the dinner table was either a joke or an effective 
piece of drama. It might even have been a quotation 
from a novel or a play. But Jack was different, and, if 
you like, odd. What he said he meant, and what he 
meant he did. There was no doubt in Mallow's mind 
that his friend was, as he put it to himself, hit. He had 
avoided Cupid as wise men avoid the possibility of the 
plague or as romantic men bom out of armour and away 
from the old mediaeval woods win their way to the Lady. 
Cupid had now caught him on holiday. He had chosen 
his moment with rare skill and with almost uncanny 
knowledge of htmian nature. He had found him at a 
moment when he was taking breath after having won 
his first great case, and when he knew that he had gone 
up several rungs of the ladder. With what mischievous 
delight must the little god have shot his arrow in the 
very centre of this virgin heart. 

So what was Mallow to do? Was he to tell Jack that 
Violet Melksham's father was a bit of a bounder, as 
Fenny-Compton had called him? Was he to repeat what 
he could remember of that horsey little gentleman's 
analysis of Violet herself? What thanks would he get? 
Jack was in love. It is a dangerous thing to interfere 
with a man who is in love. Besides, after all, it didn't 
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follow that because Harry Melksham was a bit of a 
bounder his daughter need necessarily inherit bounder- 
ism. Nor had Fenny-Compton ever given any man 
grounds for believing that he was much of a psychologist. 
The fact remained that Violet was a most beautiful girl 
and a man must be a pessimist and a C3mic beyond rescue 
who could believe, offhand, that such beauty could go 
with cunning, cold calculation and overwhelming am- 
bition. 

Mallow had often told himself that when Jack fell in 
love it would happen differently, but he wasn't quite 
prepared for it to happen so suddenly. 

He watched Jack closely during the following two days 
and marvelled. There were moments when he asked 
himself whether, after all. Jack was joking. If he was 
really in love, it took him in a curious way. Violet and 
her friend, a Mrs. Percy Sturgess, were always on the 
links or on the verandah of the hotel. There were a hun- 
dred ways in which Jack could have spoken to them. It 
would have been perfectly easy for him to have joined 
them after dinner, but he made no attempt to do any of 
these things. Mallow introduced him and never heard 
him say anything more than good morning and good 
night, except once, when he heard him say, "What 
weiitherl" It was extraordinary. It was character- 
istically Jack. Mallow laughed when he thought what 
he would have done under the circumstances. 

As it was he went out of his way to put in a few good 
words for his friend. They were quite unnecessary. 
He came upon Violet just before luncheon of the second 
day. 

" WeU,'' he said. " How goes the slice? " 
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Violet laughed. She had the most beautiful little teeth. 
"Oh, I'm afraid I'm mcurable. But while there's life 
there's hope. You pull, don't you?" 

*' Oh, I do all sorts of things. I was certainly not bom 
under the golf star. I don't know how many thousands 
of miles America is from St Andrews, but it is too many 
for me. I'm here simply for the purpose of following 
my friend round. He stood in need of fresh air and ex- 
ercise. 

Violet looked up and there was a great enthusiasm in 
her eyes. " He deserves them both," she said. 

"Oh, I didn't know that you knew Scorrier?" 

"I don't But I know what he has done and I can 
guess what he will do." 

After that Mallow introduced this enthusiast to Jack, 
who said, " How do you do? " and was silent 

It was left to Violet to say that she knew Lord and 
Lady Charles, the Duke, the Idredgehays and some of 
Jack's other relations. She chatted on about them in a 
perfectly natural and charming way and as though they 
had the honour of being in her set. All the while Jack 
stood and watched her, hearing nothing that she said. 
The whole interlude occupied not much more than ten 
minutes ; but after it, as Mallow was doing his hair, he 
roughed out in his mind the subject for a new poem in 
which his friend and this girl played the leading parts. 
It was not unnatural that he should4>ut Jack in armour 
and give Violet two long plaits which hung Gehane- 
wise between her breasts. One or two of the lines which 
floated through his brain were not tmpoetic, especially 
when he described the look in his knight's eyes on meet- 
ing, for the first time, the woman for whom he had saved 
himself. 
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XIII 

IT was a very brown Jack who returned to the 
Temple^ and a Jack in the highest spirits. He took 
his place at his desk very ready to plunge into new work. 
He took out the papers of the case which had been post- 
poned but when he endeavoured to concentrate upon 
them he found that the foolscap pages, covered with the 
peculiar handwriting of the law clerk, contained a series 
of beautiful drawings of a girl with a white skirt, white 
shoes, white stockings and a blue silk jersey which clung 
tightly, as well it might, to an exquisite figure, slim and 
almost boyish, and as he sat with his elbows on his desk 
watching the graceful movements of the girl whom he 
had made up his mind to marry, if she would have him, 
the walls of the room seemed to disappear. Sunlight 
seemed to pour down upon him and the gentle wash of 
the sea came to his ears. 

It was with something of a shock that he heard a clerk 
say, " Mr. Yearsely-Morrow would like to see you, sir." 
He got up at once and went into the inner room where 
the great man sat, — a characteristic rocmi, whose l^al 
dulness was relieved by several large photographs. One 
of them showed Yearsely-Morrow standing on the steps 
of the Duke of London's old house in huntmg kit. An- 
other presented him in all the glory of his uniform as 
a Gtptain of a Yeomanry corps, and a third in levee dress 
with a cocked hat at rather a comic angle. There was 
also a coloured cartoon from Vanity Fair under which 
was printed " Our Mr. Y.-M.," and several neatly framed 
caricatures from Punch and other papers. There was 
also the usual bunch of flowers in a vase upon the desk 
sent to the great man by one of his many feminine ad- 
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mircrs. He was extremely versatile and, for a successful 
barrister, very human. 

"Oh, hullo Scorrierl'* said Yearsley-Morrow. "No 
need to ask how you are. You look as tjiough you'd 
been yachting in the Mediterranean. Sit down, my dear 
feller." 

Jack sat down. " I am glad to see you about again," 
he said quietly. 

" Oh, thanks, I'm more or less all right My ankle's 
uncomfortable still, but I'm wearing an elastic stocking 
and I can just get about. Jolly good stroke of luck for 
you, my accident, eh?" 

" I did my best," said Jack. 

"And a damned good best." Yearsley-Morrow 
laughed. " Just a bit of a dark horse, Mr. John Scorrier, 
I think! Don't you think so? " 

"Why?" 

" Well, ask yourself. Look what you did. Look how 
you did it. The most daring piece of damn cheek I've 
ever heard of. I shouted with laughter when I read the 
reports in the papers. The way you, a raw beginner, at- 
tacked two of our best men was simply immense. Did 
you think all this out? " 

"AU what?" 

"Why, this virtuous indignation notion. Oh, it was 
very hot, my dear feller, extraordinary hot. There's not 
a solicitor in London who hasn't made a note of your 
name. You'll find yourself up to your neck in briefs next 
session. I bet you anything you like. My wife sends 
you her heartiest congratulations. I join, of course. It 
was a topping eflFort and a damn good bit of acting." 

Jack straightened himself. " You're very kind but you 
give me too much credit I wasn't acting." 
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Yearslcy-Morrow laughed again. " Oh, look here," he 
said. " Honour among thieves. There are no reporters 
present. What, after all, are we but actors?' No need 
for you to understudy any longer. Leading roles for 
you, Scorrier. Well, Tm very glad. When I'm an old 
and highly respected gentleman, a Prime Minister or a 
Chancellor, or something of the sort, I shall be able to say 
with some glee across the nuts, "Ah yes, Scorrier. I 
made that young feller, ye know. He was in my cham- 
bers. I gave him his first chance. Took it too." 

" I'm very much obliged to you;" said Jack. 

" Joking apart, I don't believe that I should have got 
that woman off. I should have delivered, of course, a 
devil of a speech and made the jury weep and all that 
but she was such a little rotter, wasn't she? And it's 
just as obvious to me as it was to everybody else that 
Charlie Westcote, of all men, wasn't wasting his time 
with her. Not he I Just a parasite, a pretty parasite, 
that's all, Blossy. I bet you a shilling, Scorrier, that if 
you chose to go round and look her up she'd . . well, 
need I go on?" 

Jack got up. He felt that he'd better get out the room 
quickly. He felt that he should hit and hit hard. 

Yearsley-Morrow rose too. He was laughing and a 
little excited. 

** What do you say? Will you take me? " 

^No," said Jack. 

** Well, I think you're an ass. Well, then, look here. 
Tve got an alternative. Send her a note and ask her 
to dinner and get me to meet her. I never refuse the 
good things of the world, especially when they are un- 
doubtedly attractive. What do you say? " 

Jack said nothing. He was unable to speak. The 
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hand of rage had him by the throat. He seemed to see 
red. Before he could control himself he hit out his left 
with all his weight behind it. Yearsley-Morrow went 
down like a log. 



XIV 

MALLOW was standing in his dressing-gown when 
Jack swung into the sitting-room of their flat and 
threw his straw hat on the settee. Mallow went on read- 
ing. **Huno, old man/' he said. "Forgotten scxne- 
thing?" 

Jack gave a short laugh. " Yes, myself," he said. 

The curious ring in his voice brought Mallow to his 
feet "What's up?" he asked. "Has an}rthing hap- 
pened?" 

Jack chose a pipe from a string of them on the man- 
telpiece. Then he loaded it slowly and lit it " Well," 
he said, "it all happened so quickly that I haven't 
realised what is up, quite. I suppose it's all up with 
me. 

Mallow was amazed. Why, only two hours ago Jack 
had left the flat for the Temple in the highest spirits. 
" What have you done ? " 

"I did exactly what I wanted to do. And I did it 
for all I was worth. I said that I forgot myself. If I 
had to go through it again I should forget myself in 
exactly the same way ... I hadn't been in the office 
more than, — well, I don't know quite how long it was, 
— when Y.-M. sent for me. He was more glossy than 
usual and he started to congratulate me in a way that 
put my back up. I didn't mind his glibness and in- 
sincerity, at first That's the man. But while he praised 
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me with one hand he jeered at me with the other. He 
called me a damned good actor and all that sort of thing. 
He gave me no credit for having meant what I said and 
laughed in a beastly unpleasant way. I was rather an- 
noyed at all that but knowing the man I told myself it 
was pretty foolish to mind. It was when he started on 
Blossy that I began to fed that something must break, 
and finally when he asked me with a hideous leer to 
introduce him to her I put my fist in his face." 

•*My dear fellow!" 

"I never enjoyed anything so much in my life. 
Somehow I thought it would come to this, sooner or 
later." 

"What did he do?" 

"I didn't wait to see. I went into the office, told 
Smith, the clerk, that Mr. Yearsley-Morrow would be 
grateful for a little attention, and left the place. I 
didn't go to my chambers. I came straight back here. 
WeU? What do you think of it?" 

" I envy you. There are times when to hit someone 
in the face is necessary for one's health." 

" ItTl be all over the Temple by midday," said Jack, 
" and very likely it'll find its way into the papers. Mr. 
Yearsley-Morrow assaulted by one of his juniors. Good 
reading for the Guvnor, what? " 

Mallow shook his head. "Oh, no. It won't be in 
the papers," he said. Y.-M. will see to that all right. 
Itll kick up a scandal in the Bar of course and all sorts 
of different versions will be given and reasons made up. 
So you hit the blighter in the face did you? Good I " 

Jack b^^ to pace the room. There was an angry 
light in his eyes still. " Yes," he said. ** It was good. 
Well, what have you got to say?" 
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Mallow was excited. "What do you mean? I've 
got nothing to say except that I wish I'd seen you do 
it Of course you've made your first big enemy." 

" A man can't fight unless he has an enemy. It's bet- 
ter sport when the enemy's a big one. Do you think 
I've utterly cooked my chances at the Bar?" 

"I certainly think you'd have cooked them if it 
hadn't been for Blossy. I say! Isn't it queer. We 
neither of us thought when we saw Blossy down at 
Speakwells, that she was going to play such a large 
part in our lives, did we?" He had to correct himself 
quickly. "I mean, of course, in your life. As it is 
you stand on your own feet You have to look to Y.-M. 
for nothing more. Do you know what I should do if 
I were you ? " 

"What?" 

"Get away again. Go home. 1*11 come with you. 
The term's running to a fag end. If you get away no- 
body will be able to ask you any questions and the thing 
will die out Your year with Y.-M. is up in a few wedcs' 
time and next term you can go to your own chambers 
and take up your own reins. What do you say?'* 

Jack continued to pace for some moments silently. 
"H'm," he said. "I think that's the notion. Among 
other things Y.-M. told me that I needn't worry my head 
about briefs in future. Of course I owe that to him." 

"Oh, no you don't You owe it to yourself. Can 
you pack your things and catch the two-twenty home ? " 

Jack knocked out his pipe and loaded it again. The 
bowl was hot " Old boy," he said, " I sha'n't go home." 

"No? All right then. I tell you what. I'll hire a 
small yacht and we'll run round the coast and cut 
across to France." 
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** No. I'm going to send a wire to Uncle Charles and 
ask him to put me up for a week at Compton Place. I 
saw in the Morning Tost that he went there yester- 
day-" 

A small smile flickered in Pat's eyes. " Yes/* he said. 
" I can imagine Compton Place being very pleasant just 
now. But it happens that I got a letter from Mrs. 
Percy Sturgess asking me to dinner to-night at her home 
at Rutland Gate in which she said that Miss Melksham 
would be there." 

**Oh/' said Jack. 

" I read it after you'd gone this morning. Otherwise 
I should have told you that she extended a cordial in- 
vitation to Mr. John Fitzroy Scorrier." 

" I'm with you," said Jack. " Hadn't you better ring 
her up and accept?" 

" I did that an hour aga** 

•*Forusboth?" 

•*Of course." 

" Thanks. In the meantime as Tve already b^^n the 
day by hitting I think it might be an admirable scheme 
to get a car, run down to Stmningdale and punch the 
ball. We can get in a round and a half easily." 

Pat shot out a loud laugh. '*I wonder if David 
would have stuck so closely to Jonathan if golf had 
been the game of the moment? " 

** My dear chap, I don't want to drag you out against 
your will." 

"Don't be an ass." Mallow took oflF his dressing- 
gown and flung it into the chair. " Whither thou goest 
I go." He turned and put his hands on Jack's shoulders. 
" And so you hit the blighter, did you I Good for you 
. . . Now then, don't hang about there. Get into golf 
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kit. I'll give you a stroke a hole this morning and beat 
you. You're not the only hitter, you know." 



XV 

MRS. PERCY STURGESS was the only woman 
with a good house, lots of money and a long list 
of acquaintances, who gave Violet a room whenever she 
liked to ask for it. These two had met at Compton 
Hace. By a sort of accident Evelyn Sturgess had been 
included in a house party at Ascot and there had met 
the Fenny-Comptons. If ever there were a chameleon 
among women this little Mrs. Sturgess was one. The 
daughter of a man who was something in the city and 
who brought up with immense pluck and cheerfulness 
a large, hungry and obstreperous family in the suburbs, 
Evelyn, at an early age, inheriting her father's best 
characteristic, went out to earn her own living. She 
had two strong desires. The first was to relieve her 
mother of some of her pinching economies, the second 
to get away from the appalling atmosphere of East 
Croydon with its incessant High Street and jangling 
tram car bells and precocious lads in poisonous ties. 
She was not a beautiful girl. She was not even a very 
pretty girl, but she was gifted with a very perfect figure 
and a sense of style which enabled her to look extremely 
well-dressed on tenpence three farthings. She went to 
Bond Street and offered herself to a fashionable dress- 
maker as a manequin. At first she was not successful. 
The impoverished baronet's wife who ran the shop had 
no vacancies. Not in the least discouraged, she applied 
again and yet again, and at last, as luck would have it, 
went into Hit shop on the morning after Lady Pomott's 
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principal show girl had run away with a very young man 
of much leisure, little brains and a superabundance of 
caste. And so Evelyn was examined anatomically. She 
was found to possess all the requirements. She gave 
great satisfaction and it was in this shop that, one after- 
noon two years later, she caught the roving and ad- 
venturous eye of Percy Sturgess, who had gone there 
to see his sister in a new gown which he had presented 
to her on her birthday. He found her under particu- 
larly favourable circumstances. She was posing in a 
petticoat and a chemisette cut very low. Her abundant 
hair had been dressed in the latest fashion and she car- 
ried herself with a superciliousness that was quite su- 
preme. Though not a man with any pretentions to 
family Percy Sturgess had inherited the highly success- 
ful wholesale furrier's business in St. Paul's Church- 
yard. His absolute contentment with the world and him- 
self, added to a good figure and a healthy complexion, 
made him a very likeable person. Evelyn answered his 
marconigram in the shop, and when she got back to her 
lodgings replied to the little note that was written on his 
card and slipped into her hand. She "would be very 
delighted to motor out to Skindles on Sunday and have 
lunch with Mr. Sturgess." But Evelyn was a good girl. 
She was also a practical girl and having been two years 
in Bond Street knew her world. She immediately gave 
Sturgess to understand that she married or remained 
undoubtedly single. Now Sturgess was not a bad fel- 
low and when he found that he was very genuinely in 
love he was surprised into a respectfulness which led 
him out to Croyden. He found that Evelyn's father 
and mother, though poor, were proud, and he did him- 
self the honour to ask permission to marry their daugh- 
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ter. He came upon this family as a fairy prince. He 
seemed to bring with him, with all the fanfare of prince- 
dom, the little slipper which had been dropped in his 
palace by Cinderella. It fitted Evelyn as though it had 
been made for her and after these two were married 
she wore it well and loyally and trod the wide siairs of 
Percy's house in Rutland G^te to the manner bom. Mr. 
and Mrs. Percy Sturgess were very happy. He stuck 
to his business and ^e stuck to him and nothing de- 
lighted them both more than to drive up to the shop in 
Bond Street in quite one of the smartest and most no- 
ticeable limousines in London and give Lady Pixnott 
a large order. 

These are democratic times it is true, but for all their 
money and hospitable desires, the Percy Sturgesses were 
not able to get any further into London society than to 
entertain most of those penniless boys who use their 
handles to open the many easy doors which lead to free 
meals, free theatres, free cigarettes and general freedom. 

And so it was in the Sturgess house that Violet 
Melksham stayed frequently and became acquainted 
with men whose names shone in English history and 
women whose husbands shone on the Stock Exchange. 

Mrs. Sturgess was tactful enough to ask Mallow and 
Jack to dinner on an evening' when Percy was in Man- 
chester and the hungry brigade otherwise occupied. 
The door of the large and sombre house was opened to 
them by a discreet manservant in equally discreet livery. 
Other menservants relieved them of their coats and hats 
and they were passed up a wide staircase hung with 
Flemish tapestry to a large, charming drawing-room. 
The effect of Evelyn's intuitive hand was everywhere. 
Even Mallow, who knew her story and admired it, gave 
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her silent praise, as he was a connoisseur of furniture 
and pictures. 

It seemed to Jack that the room was full of a bird's 
exquisite song. Violet was laughing, — Violet, stand- 
ing in all her beauty and freshness and pride of youth 
with a loving glint of evening stm upon her small chest- 
nut head. To the ** How do you do? " that he gave her 
when he took her hand he added mentally *'Oh, my 
God!" The mere sight, the very touch, even the 
remote presence of this girl set his blood on fire and 
made his heart jump. For the first time in his life he 
felt passion, an overwhelming desire, a great longing to 
possess, to own ; and he knew perfectly well, as he had 
known before when he saw her first, that there stood 
the wcmian, the one woman, for whom he was ready 
and willing to live and if necessary to die. Her beauty 
made him silent although it filled him with a rush of 
words. If he had had his way, — there was, after all, 
something very medieval about Jack, — he would have 
lifted her up, placed her metaphorically across his sad- 
dle and carried her away then and there. As it was 
he left it to Mallow to make conversation during 
dinner and when he did speak he spoke to Mrs. 
Sturgess. 

Violet herself had nothing much to say. She was 
excited, exhilarated, and filled with a sense of impend- 
ing happenings. Both she and Mrs. Percy, — the obser- 
vation of wcMnen is extraordinarily accurate and quick, — 
had noticed the look that came into Jack's eyes whenever 
they had been turned upon her at Sandwich. That 
night the look in them blazed. 

These two women had, of course, discussed Jack. 
They had sat in each other's bedrooms until the small 
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hours talking him over. Mrs. Sturgess had said, '' My 
dear, if ever I saw a conquest ...!'* and Violet had 
wondered and wondered. John Fitzroy Scorrier, 
nephew of the man for whom her father trained horses, 
heir to Speakwells, heir in all human probability to 
Lord Idredgehay and near relative to the old Duke. 
Above all John Fitzroy Scorrier, a man of endless pos- 
sibilities, a man with all the world in front of him who 
intended to get the best out of it off his own bat, — a 
man who could be helped by her tact, by her practical- 
ity, by her cunning, — she confessed to this with a cer- 
tain pride, — and by the ambition which ate her up like 
an invincible flame. If . . . If . . . 

There was no need to ask herself " if " any longer be- 
fore the evening was over It was a beautiful warm 
night. When Mrs. Percy was manipulating a pianola 
in the drawing-room and filling the room with the music 
of La Boheme, Jack stood over Violet in a sort of small 
winter garden, and said so little that she knew precisely 
what was in his heart. What he did say was almost 
comic in its commonplace. He said, " Awfully nice here 
isn't it?" 

And she replied, "Awfully." 

"It would be awfully nice anywhere if you were 
there." 

And she laughed and said, "Oh, really?" 

But he didn't laugh. He said, "I think you'd like 
Speakwells." 

And she replied, " I'm sure I should." 

And then he said, " Come up then soon and see my 
mother." 

And she replied, " I should Iqve to." 

And then this queerly boyish and girlish conversa- 
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tion in which there was so much that was apparent and 
so little that escaped into words^ became less comic, lost 
all comicality, became, indeed, curiously intense and 
full of such feeling and emotion that all the sleeping 
flowers in the place seemed to wake. 

He went a little closer and his hand went out towards 
her as though it were not under his control, and he said, 
** Don't laugh or anything. For God's sake don't laugh, 
but I've just got to tell you I love you. I want you. I 
want you for my wife. I want you always. In every- 
thing that I do I want you. I want to do everything 
for you and because of you." 

And he stood there very white, like a great boy, with 
a sort of quiver on his lips, and with a hand that ached 
to touch. 

And after a moment or two, — triumph, ambition, a 
sort of gleef ulness, all clashing with a sense of tears and 
joy, — she said, "I can't answer you, I simply can't 
You don't know me. Let me think." 

And then he did take hold of her. He took her by 
both arms. His hands hurt her. " If you say no . . . 
If you chuck me ... If you dare . . ." 

" Oh, don't," she said. " Please don't I don't think 
I shall say no, but . . ." 

And then he spoke, but said nothing. That instant 
his arms were round her and he kissed her, not once, 
not twice, and held her so tight against his great chest 
that she gasped. And then he burst into such a big 
laugh that it was a wonder that every pane of glass in 
the place didn't smash. 

**How soon?" he said. "How soon? To-morrow? 
The day after? Before the end of the week?" 

She put the back of her hand against his lips and 
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laughed a little and cried a little. ''Sit down and be 
sensible/' shc^ said. 

They walked home. It was early. It was before 
eleven. The streets were lying under that curious sense 
of stillness which follows tbe rush into the theatres and 
hotels and goes before the return. 

Jack had Mallow's arm. He was walking with his 
hat in his hand, with a smile on his face that was like 
the sun on the fields. Directly he left the house he began 
to talk. His sentences were all disjointed as though he 
couldn't be bothered to think of one before the b^^- 
ning of another came into his head. ** What a world 1 
What a topping old world I If only one . . . ah, well, 
there it is . . . One'U try, and be glad and go even more 
baldheaded for everything than ... I say, a charming 
house thatl And Mrs. Sturgess is quite a nice woman 
.... What were you doing? ... oh, but, old man, 
isn't she immense 1 Isn't she wcMiderful. Isn't she in 
fact ... Of course, I sha'n't go down to Compton Place 
. . . London's good enough for me under these . . . 
She's going to be here a week . . ." 

And then Mallow broke in. '^ What's the matter 
with you," he said. 

"Matter? Well, what do you think's the matter. 
Hold me tight, old boy, or I shall b^n smashing lamp- 
"posts." 

"Mallow's curiosity became feverish. "What have 
you done?" 

" Done? What I had to do, of course.** 

"Yes, but what did you have to do?" 

Jack drew up short and looked at Mallow in absolute 
astonishment. "What did I have to do? What do 
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you mean? I told you down at Sandwich that if I didn't 
marry Violet I wouldn't marry anybody. Aren't you 
a little dull to-night, old man? " 

" I n^iy be," said Mallow. " Good Lord, I may be. 
But what the devU have you done?'' 

A policeman standing in the shadow of a doorway 
watched these two tall well dressed men with a grow- 
ing interest. Was it a row? How soon should he 
have to interfere? 

'* I don't follow you," said Jack. " You mystify me. 
I told Violet I loved her, if that's what you mean." 

Mallow gasped. ** You told her, — already ? " 

" Why already? What on earth do you think I went 
there to-nighf for?" 

" Yes, but my dear Jack! I mean, we dcm't tell girls 
that we love them in the first five minutes." 

"Don't we? Who's we? Of course we don't if we 
don't love them. But if we love them we do. Life 
doesn't go on forever and what's the good of wasting 
time?" 

Mallow stood more squarely and loosened his collar. 
(He was really very excited. '* Now look here," he said, 
"pull yourself together. Let's get to the bottom of 
this. I think there must be something the matter with 
my hearing. Do I understand you to say that you told 
Violet that you loved her?" 

" Yes. Of course I did. I do love her. Then why 
shouldn't I tell her so? I couldn't help telling her. 
I had to tell her. If you loved a woman wouldn't you 
tell her so?" "I don't tmderstand you." 

"Well, I'm hanged I" said Mallow. 

" Well be hanged," said Jack. " Can't help your trou- 
bles. You seem to be astonished. Is it astonishing? 
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I tdl you I love her. Isn't it natural that I should say 
so? What's the matter? Did you think that I was 
going about with the thing burning me up and do 
nothing and say nothing? I love her and I must marry 
her and I tdd her so." 

"What did she say?" 

" I don't know. I didn't wait for her to say anything. 
I wasn't interested in what she said. I love her and 
so I took her in my arms and kissed her." 

Mallow doubled up. Jack had been in the habit of 
providing him with surprises, but this thing was in the 
nature of a cataclysm. He laughed and the policeman 
was relieved. He laughed until the policeman re- 
gretted that he had not been near enough to hear the 
joke. It must have been a good one. He was so 
astonished that he fell into Americanisms. ''Gee I " he 
said. " You're the limit ! I thought I was pretty quick 
but you beat all my records to a frazzle. You dark 
horses ... by Jove 1 " 

And they went on again, talking together, talkii^ 
through each other, talking like two boys . • . 

Upstairs in Violef s room Mrs. Percy Sturgess, in 
a peignoir, sat on the bed. 

"But I can't believe it," she said. "I simply can't. 
How dared he do it? Do you really mean that he 
kissed you?" 

"Yes," said Violet, and she continued to walk up 
and down. "Kiss! I should think sol I couldn't 
breathe for minutes." 

"No wonder he has made all London talk. He's a 
very extraordinary person this John Scorrier of yours. 
Let me see, when did he meet you ? " 
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"That doesn't seem to matter/* said Violet "He 
loves me and he swept me off my feet. Of course it 
was utterly bewildering and unconventional but he seems 
to be like that'' 

"And you are going to marry him?" 

Violet stopped. Her lips were parted and her eyes 
dancing. "What do you think?" she said. "Isn't he 
the very man I've been waiting for? Haven't I told 
you many times what I want to do with my life, — make 
of myself, make of the man who marries me? Of all 
men in London isn't he the one most likely to count 
most?" 

Mrs. Sturgess made a strange little gesture of ab- 
solute bewilderment "I agree I I agree," she said, 
" But do you love him? " 

Violet went quietly over to her dressing table and 
stood in front of the looking-glass. She remained there 
for some moments silently. " I 'm going to marry him," 
she said at last "He needs me. He needs me just 
to guide him. He's too headstrong. He's too delib- 
erately and fearlessly honest Nothing and no one can 
stop him from going up the ladder. But he needs my 
tact, — call it cunning, I don't care — to carry him to 
the very top. He loves me, — wonderfully. He will do 
things for me. He will do things under my hand, and 
as he goes to the top of the ladder, I shall go. I have 
no use for any other portion of it." 

• «.•¥•••• 

When Violet opened her eyes in the morning, roused 
by the sound of the maid's unrelenting feet, she found 
a letter in the tea tray. She had never seen the hand- 
writing before, but she knew who it was. A little 
smile played round her lovely mouth and she stretched 
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out a long, slim, beautiful aim. She held the note up 
in front of her. She examined the writing. It was 
strong and impulsive and generous. It was also scru- 
pulously accurate in that all the letters were formed, 
and there was a severity about the capitals that proved 
an inherited dislike of show or pretence. She laughed 
at herself because it seemed to her that the vitality and 
magnetism and desire of the man who had written the 
note made in quiver in her fingers. ** How silly,'* she 
said. 

It was not very long. It was headed Bury Street 
2 :30. And it ran, — " Oh, my woman, my dearest and 
most wonderful, be sensible you said, sensible! How 
can a man who has had a fire lighted in his sotd be 
sensible? I love you and haven't any words to tell you 
how much. In all this great crowded earth to have 
met you — you — isn't it good, isn't it the most amazing 
thing that has ever been known? Darling, darling, I'U 
prove why I deserve you, for no other woman since the 
beginning shall have been loved as I shall love you. No, 
not one. Laugh, if you like. I don't care. I've found 
you and I love you and you're mine. As I write to you, 
I'm all on fire, it's amazing. There's a great singing 
in my silent room and I have the taste of you on my 
lips. It runs through my blood and makes me shake 
and cry out and stretch out my hands to hold you again, 
darling, darling. I'm happy to the strangest point of 
tears. I feel like the boy who found the place from 
which the rainbow started and the reason why he was 
bom. I was bom for you and you for me and life is 
all before us. But hurry, because it's very short and I 
want you to love and I can't wait Darling. Darling." 
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At ten o'clock, — Violet was breakfasting in a peig- 
noir while Mrs. Percy Sturgess, all ready for the street, 
read snail pieces of sensationalism from the morning 
paper — the telephone bdl rang. It stood on the small 
table near the fireplace. Violet smiled and rose. 

Mrs. Sturgess sprang up. " Percy,'' she said. 

"No, it's for me. It's Jack." And Violet, smiling 
into the receiver, said, '* Good-morning, Jack." 

Mrs. Sturgess had to listen. 

" My dear boy, not so loud . . . No, no, I don't mean 
not so loud. I mean the people who work the thing, the 
women in the office . . . Yes but / do. We're not in 
the fifteenth century, are we? . . . Not just yet. Jack. 
I'm still at breakfast ... I know, but I'm not quite 
ready for such early callers . . . Say eleven, or a little 
after . . . No, no, save it. Au revoir then." 

She came back — laughing now. "He's mad," she 
said, with all the colour in her cheeks. "He really is 
a little mad. I've only just had the most — well, dis- 
turbing letter; and his way of expressing himself over 
the 'phone is almost, I should think, illegal. I mean, 
youll have a complaint from the post-office. The con- 
versation, short as it was, will be reported to the Radical 
Chief, and you'll receive a rebuke. Dead certain." 
She sat down again. Mrs. Sturgess wondered how it 
was that, under the circumstances, Violet could finish 
her marmalade. 



Exactly as eleven o'clock struck Jack swung up to the 
house in Rutland Gate. He put his finger on the bell 
and held it there, and then used the knocker as though 
he were punching the ball. Somewhere in the dark and 
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dingy rooms in the basement the footman started to his 
feet with the word fire in his brain. It was the right 
word. There was a tradesman's boy coming whistling 
up the area steps to try further gymnastics on his 
butcher's bicycle. Jack flung him a smile and sang out 
" Good-morning.*' He was in love. He had found his 
mate, his woman. He was ready to do anything for 
anybody. All the world was good. The boy eyed him 
with a certain touch of area suspicion. *' A bit oflF the 
top?" he asked himself. "Or is he a Christian Sci- 
entist?" 

Jack was ushered — you were not merely shown 
in the Percy Sturgess' house — into the drawing-room. 
The morning sun fell strongly through the open win- 
dows. There was no one criminal enough or profli- 
gate enough to pull blinds down in that house. Apart 
from that it was empty. Violet had been there. A tiny 
lace handkerchief sat on the case of the piano. In an 
instant Jack had it. The scent upon it had gone to his 
brain the night before and in all his years would take 
him back to the moment when he put his arms round 
Violet and took her lips. He was in love. He was in 
love for the first time in his life. Let him make a 
fool of himself, or a hero of himself, or a laughing- 
stock of himself. A man may make anjrthing of him- 
self when he is in love for the first time. It only comes 
once in a life and there is nothing else in it before or 
after so good, so mad, so wonderful, so very sane, so 
golden, so never-to-be-recovered, so never-to-be-renewed 
It is the very Parnassus of life. There is the just one 
woman for the just one man on all the earth, among all 
the crowd, and when, by accident, they find each other, 
great storms and fires and shipwrecks, wars, floods, 
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revolutions and even Death sink into insignificance — 
and God is to be thanked for a miracle. 

" My dear, " he said, when she came in — laughing a 
little — ** oh my dear ! " and he took her-to the light and 
held her by the arms, and looked at her, sa3ring nothing 
else, doing nothing else — just looking and looking, 
gravely, recognisingly, reverently and all the while she 
stood up straight and easily, with her chin a little tilted 
and just a touch of challenge in her eyes. The sun gilded 
her hair and fell almost greedily on her young face in 
all its pride of freshness and untouched loveliness. 
What a beautiful thing she was! And then he caught 
her tight and held her tight and kissed her lips and eyes 
and cheeks and chin and ears and neck. He was like a 
man who stumbles on water in the desert, like a man 
who had started out amid jeers and laughter to seek 
Echo in the hills and after incessant search and quixotic 
loyalty finds her and doubts his luck. 

''Oh, my GodI'' he said. 

She put a rather anxious hand up to her hair and 
laughed a little. "You're . . . you're a very primeval 
person, Jack," she said. 

The word seemed right to him, but he had no time 
to waste in discussicm. He was in love. He had found 
his woman. He had saved himself for her. This was 
life. He sat her down and knelt at her feet and put 
the cool palm of her hand over his mouth and kissed 
her arms in the folds of them and said, " Oh, my God ! 
Oh, my God!" and then put his head very gently on 
her breast and gave a great deep sigh. 

They had tea in jECrasington Gardens one afternoon — 
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a golden afternoon with the wonder of the sun making 
even the tame trees and well-trained town grass countri- 
fied. Violet was not dressed in the stereotype fashion 
of the moment. She wore, with characteristic finish, 
something that she chose to wear because she liked it; 
as she passed smoothly and with her own peculiar auto- 
cratic air through the seats to a vacant table, people 
asked each other who the young thing was, and men 
turned their heads to watch. Jack had never looked so 
tall and strong and young. Women found their eyes 
going back to his face, not because it was noticeably 
handsome, but because it was lit up by something that 
burned in his soul. It was love and they knew it and 
sympathised and perhaps envied 

" Yes, it is awfully nice here," said Violet " I can't 
think why the Sturgesses have never been. Quite right 
people, too, don't you think?" 

Jack bent forward and took the hand from which she 
had just drawn her glove and kissed the tips of her 
fingers. 

" My dear Jack ! Not here I " 

" Not here? Why? " He kissed them again. 

"But — I mean — these people — we shall be laugh- 
ing-stocks . . ." 

"What people?" He looked about him and saw a 
number of carefully-dressed men and women sitting with 
uncomfortable formality and petty self-consciousness, 
all imagining that they were being watched. "I don't 
care. This is my world. I love you and it is perfectly 
natural for me to kiss your fingers. Let them look if 
they like." 

" Oh, please, no. It's . . • it's so like a house-maid 
and a soldier." 
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" A man and a woman in love," said Jack, " are as good 
as Kings and Queens." 

He took off his hat and bent forward and kissed her 
on the lips. 

Mrs. Sturgess had risen from her chair. The band 
in the Savoy had just gone and one by one reluctant 
lights were disappearing. Most of the tables were still 
occupied. The girlish Lord Aberlady and his inevitable 
companion Maurice Rawley were with Mrs. Sturgess 
and Violet They had all been to His Majesty's to 
watch Sir Herbert Tree miss his cues. It was a form of 
amusement that gave Aberlady the most perfect de- 
light. He followed his frequent hostess to her feet, 
flipping cigarette ash from his sleeve. "Well, there it 
is then. The freedom of our country is arranged so 
that we are driven from our meals. A thousand thanks, 
dear Mrs. Sturgess." 

They fell into the now long file of slowly moving 
people. The getting of hats was almost an enterprise. 
The two boys waiting, had just arranged, in the modem 
way, not to see the ladies home but to move on to a 
gambling club, when they came out duly wrapped. As 
Violet came to the top of the short flight of stairs, her 
arm was taken by a tingling strong hand. It was 
Jack's. 

" I'm seeing you home, darling," he said. 

"Jack, dew. Where hofve you sprung from? I 
thought you were dining with the Duke." 

"All over," said Jack gaily. "I've been with you 
all the evening so I thought I had better fetch you my- 
self and take you home at the same time . . . you look 
. . . exquisite. You set me on fire." 
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" Well, but what about Evelyn, Jack dear? We can't 
let her go home alone." 

"Of course not," said Jack, "Why should we?" 

He turned and spoke to Mrs. Sturgess and smiled at 
her and arranged matters, retaining Violet's arm. 

"Who's this Richard Yea and Nay?" asked Maurice 
Rawly. " He possesses himself of our patrician Violet 
without as much as by your leave." 

Almost before the car had turned into the Strand, 
Jack, back to chauflfeur, held both Violet's hands. 
" Darling, darling," he said. 

Evel)m Sturgess caught sight of Jack's face as the car 
was hdd back in the line of a glaring stop. It was all 
boyish and eager, and unlined and almost untamed. It 
seemed to her that there was the look on his rather 
sternly cut features of great hunger, wistful, wondering 
hunger. His eyes seemed almost black. 

"You two dear things," she said. "Now why on 
earth didn't you pack me off in a taxi and take my car 
round the Park?" 

Violet shot out a little laugh. "Jack is alarmingly 
unself-conscious," she said, with apparent irrelevance. 

But Jack wasn't listening. A rush of words came 
out of his heart to his lips. " Oh, Vi, Vi, — Oh my God ! 
... I love you. Why are you wasting life here in the 
city? Come home with me to Speakwells and Idt's be 
married. I need you. I want you. I can't spare you 
for dinners and theatres. I can't stand your being with 
other men, even those little silly boys. Come home. 
Come to me. Time flies and life goes so quickly. I love 
you, I adore you. I want you night and day. You pos- 
sess me, heart, brain and soul and body. Oh, please 
come to me ! " 
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Evelyn's breath came a little quickly. She put her 
hand on Violefs cool, complacent arm. "Yes, yes. 
What are you waiting for?" she said. 

Violet laughed again. ** You know, / call him primeval, 
don't you?'' 

Jack followed them into the house and into the drawing- 
room. He took Violet's thin cloak, and flung it into a set- 
tee and caught her into his arms and kissed her lips, again 
and* again. " Oh, my dear. Oh, my dear ! This is . . . 
life. This is what I've been waiting for. How wonder- 
ful you are. The taste of you goes to my brain, it . . . it 
intoxicates me. You most priceless thing. I'll show you 
what it is to be loved. There won't be one hour of any of 
our days that you sha'n't be robed in my love. Ill work 
for you and with you and by you. You're so much in me 
and of me that I seem to be part of you. Darling! 
Darling I" 

And he held her to him to get the sense and the touch 
of her, and away from him so that he might feed his 
eyes on her beauty. It came to her with a sort of shock 
that he had apparently gone through life without ever 
looking at a woman before. It rather frightened her. 
At the same time she felt that in all his naive hunger 
and eagerness there was only a sort of great reverence 
and appreciation. She wondered whether after all there 
was really any sensuality in his nature, and was, — it 
was her own word — relieved. 

What a pity! 

There is nothing sensual in the mutual love of a man 
and a woman — only the wonder and the joy and the 
requisite, unspeakable shock of God's fulfilment of His 
human plan. It is the one perfect thing. 
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Three weeks Uter, sitting alone in the sitting-room of 
what was now his flat in Bury Street, St. James's, Pat 
Mallow wrote this letter to his mother in America. 

"Darling liitle Mother: 

" Forgive my not having written to you the last three 
weeks. IVe tried several times to sit down and concen- 
trate, but it has been absolutely impossible. Imagine a 
man hanging on to a rope round the neck of a forest pony 
that was raving mad and being pulled all over the place. 
IVe been that man, and you won't believe it, but my pal 
Jack has been the forest pony. Mad? As mad as a 
March hare. Madder than any hatter, as mad as a 
man, — a man mind you, — in love for the first time, no, 
not in love. That means very little. One can be in love 
with a piano or a picture or a face. In fact, one is 
generally in love with a face. But a man who loves once 
and forever, who has given a whole heart, and a clean 
heart, and a saved-up heart, all over entirely to a woman, 
the very first sight of whom was enough. You'll go back 
and read this again, I know. You won't believe that 
I'm talking about Jack, — old Jack. / can't believe it,' 
even I, altihough I've only just got back from Eardley 
Wishes where he was married to-day in the village 
church. I was best man. You know what Kipling says. 
* Friend that sticketh closer than a brother, — eight 
years, — dashed bit of a slip of a girl — eight weeks — 
and Where's your friend?* Only it hasn't been eight 
years. It's been twelve. And it hasn't been eight weeks. 
It's been three. And where's my friend? Dear old 
Jack, married and done for. Of course I don't mean 
done for really, because the girl he's married is quite the 
most beautiful thing I've seen anywhere. I'm alone 
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to-night for the first time and I suppose I'm a little 
pessimistic. Jack's good old healthy pictures are hanging 
on these walls side by side with mine, which are, I sup- 
pose, rather Oriental. And when I look round, I seem 
to see the old b^;ger with his immense shoulders and his 
serious boy's face, standing in front of the fireplace in his 
usual attitude, and just now I thought I caught his whistle 
from the bathrocMn. That's why there's a blot on the 
page. I dropped my pen. But he's gone. He's out of 
my life. He's got a wife, and presently, of course, hell 
have children and where's his friend — what? You 
think I'm Irish and sentimental. Why not? I am. 
Well, I wish him luck and Godspeed, and everything 
that's good. He deserves them all. 

" As for me, Mavoumeen, well, I shall lie in bed for a 
couple of days and sleep and make new plans, and simmer 
down. I deserve it I wrote to you from Sandwich, 
didn't I ? Just a bit of a note. And then I told jrou that 
Jack had met Violet Melksham and that she had swept 
over him like a tornado. A few days later he kissed her. 
He didn't propose to her. He kissed her. I have it from 
her that he very nearly squeezed all the breath out of her 
body. The day after that, — he hates growing grass, — 
we left London and went to Speakwells, he and I, Mrs. 
Percy Sturgess and Violet. Mrs. S. is Violet's pal. 
These two hired a furnished cottage between the Scorricr 
Arms by William Peak, a friend of mine, and the post- 
office, mainly run by a girl called Lottie, also a friend of 
mine. The next day was Sunday and the banns were 
called. Quick work, but that's Jack, — the new Jack, 
anyway. And, by gum, he if a new Jack ! When I tell 
you that every day during these three weeks I played 
him level at golf and beat him into fits youll know how 
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new he was. When he wasn't thinking about Violet he 
was talking about her and during the rest of the day he 
was with her. 

" What would you do, little Mother, if I brought a girl 
homt suddenly, without a word of warning, and said, 
' Mother, my future wife? ' You'd do what Lady Emily 
did, for a thousand dollars. You'd be awfully nice and 
kind and sweet and make her very welcome. But out of 
the comer of your eye you'd watch her like a lynx. Oh, 
yes, you would! You know you would. And I should 
discover you sitting in quiet places quietly, toting up all 
the things you could against her, as Lady Emily did, and 
as all mothers do, God bless them. How you hate the 
women who marry your sons, don't you? And why 
shouldn't you? They're your sons. And the Guvnor? 
What would he do? Why, what old Scorrier did, of 
course, — fall in love with the girl, and put soap on his 
moustache. Why shouldn't he? 

" These were quaint days at Speakwells which led up 
to the outburst of village bells and were filled with the 
platter of tongues of all the village. It filled me with 
great joy to see the quiet way in which Violet managed 
Lady Emily. By Jove, she's clever. Before she went 
up the aisle of the little old Norman church on old 
Scorrier's arm she had won the mother as well as the 
father and the son and me and the sexton and the parson 
and, believe it or not, the parson's wife. In fact, she 
was the star turn of the place, and mind you, it was no 
easy thing for her to win me and the mother. We were 
going to lose Jack. It meant a good deal to us both. 
It's an odd thing, but you always lose a man when he's 
married. It's the right thing because a happily married 
man, — ^well, he's happily married I And accorcUng to the 
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rules a threesome has no standing on a married links. 
Twosomes play through. 

" So here I am back again in London, alone except for 
the rice that's down my neck. I came up in the same 
train as Jack and Violet, but not in the same carriage. 
One of these days, maybe, I shall be married. I thought 
of that. However, I saw them off from Victoria Sta- 
tion to Seaford which, as you will have guessed, is on 
the sea. And having consulted the daily paper and 
fotmd that the Oceanic leaves Southampton in a fort- 
night's time, I shall book a passage on her and join you. 
Who was the master philosopher who said that a man's 
best friend is his mother? I need you, Mavoumeen, be- 
cause Jack's done me a damned unfriendly turn. He's 
been and gone and got married, and I wish him luck and 
Godspeed and all good things. 

"By the way, — no, I'll tdl you that when I see 
you . . .'* 

"Well, how do you like it. Jack?" 

Jack picked up one of Violet's beautiful hands with 
its long pointed fingers and kissed its palm. " Nothing 
matters except you," he said. 

Violet laughed. " I know, but just do take one look 
at the cottage. For Evelyn's sake I want you to show a 
little appreciation. It was awfully good of her to lend it 
to us." 

And so, in order to oblige his wife, — his wife, the word 
thrilled him, — Jack looked about him. The house in 
which they were to spend their honeymoon was a bunga- 
low. It was charmingly built, with a curious door and a 
verandah with thick white posts. All the bricks were 
green and all the woodwork was white. It was mounted 
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up above the road on a grass covered bank. It stood in 
a line of bungalows all different, all very pretty. The 
line came to an end with a rather too elaborate golf club. 
From where he stood Jack srould see the links undulating 
in front with its great patches of gorse. The hall in 
which they stood was delightfully furnished with old oak. 
Their baggage, just brought in from the cab, was piled 
at the foot of the stairs. 

" It's ripping," said Jack. And he turned and kissed 
her again. Then he held her at arm's length and looked 
at her. Her youth and her beauty filled him with a sort 
of awe. She was his, for better, for worse He thanked 
God, not only that he had found her, but for the strength 
that had been given to him to save himself for her. In 
very simple words he told her again how much he loved 
her, what she meant to him and all that he would do for 
her sake. He was deeply stirred. 

The servant appeared, followed by a muscular 
gardener, and together they carried the baggage up- 
stairs. 

The sun had almost set Ardent golfers were stiB 
playing and a bevy of girls in white frocks went by on 
bicycles, leaving a trail of laughter behind. 

" While we unpack," said Violet, " don't you think it 
would be a good idea for you to go along to the golf club 
and put our names down for a fortnight's member- 
ship?" 

" To-morrow," said Jack, and held her tight 

"No, to-night Do! I'll change while you're away, 
and be ready for dinner." 

Jack held her still tighter. "To-morrow," he said. 
" To-morrow. I can't spare you for a minute." 

" But my dear boy, I must dress. Please do as I ask. 
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And then we'll go along to the hotel and have dinner 
there." 

"The hotel?" 

"Why not? For one thing, there's very little in the 
house, — you forget all this has been rushed through and 
Evelyn's other friends have only just gone, — and in any 
case, I want to dine at the hotel. Let's try to look like 
old married people. Don't you want me to do what I 
want?'* 

Jack released her. " Dearest 1" he said. "Dearest, 
anything you ask. I love you." 

" You've shown me that, Jack," she said, and touched 
his face with her fingers. "Come out here. Look, 
there's the club." 

" Righto," said Jack. 

" Give me half an hour." 

" Too long," he said. " I couldn't stand it" 

"Please." 

So off he, went 

Violet watched him go and before she went upstairs 
several curious thoughts flashed through her mind. Into 
her sense of triumph at having acquired, — it was her 
own word, — this man, whose possibilities were endless, 
whose name and family, now hers, lifted her far out of 
the doubtful position in which she had been bom and 
bred, there was a suspicion of r^ret. She wished, for 
Jack's sake, at any rate, that she had married him for 
love and not as an investment, not as a speculator puts 
every farthing that he can raise into a mine in which he 
believes that there is a rich vein of gold. It would 
have made things easier. 

But Violet was an optimist. She had an infinite belief 
in herself and her capabilities, her gift of management 
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She was very cheerful as she directed her maid in the 
unpacking. 

Violet had dreamed of this. She had been through it 
all many times in dreams. She had sailed into a crowded 
hotel dining-roc«n dressed with the most studious sim- 
plicity, with no other jewelry than a string of pearls, 
and passed along an avenue of wide, admiring eyes. The 
face and figure of the man who always followed her had 
never been distinct, but she had been very certain that 
his name was a good one. 

She almost laughed as she went across the dining-room 
of the little Seaford hotel, filled with visitors from the 
London suburbs, with sunburned faces and necks, and 
caught eye after eye, and saw people nudge one another 
and noticed, without apparently seeing, heads turn quickly 
f nxn the other end of the room. She almost laughed be- 
cause she knew it must happen, because she had been 
through it all before. It wasn't curious. It wasn't 
wonderful. It wasn't unexpected It was one con- 
tinual dream that had come true. She was Mrs. John 
Fitzroy Scorrier, the future Countess of Idredgehay, the 
wife of the future Prime Minister, perhaps. As she said 
this to herself, she scratched out perhaps. 

It was with a sense of enormous pleasure, immense de- 
light, that she saw the eyes which had admired her, 
turned with admiration to Jack. His height, his square- 
ness, his excellent, frank face, almost glorified by his 
happiness, — why of course they stared at him. As he 
sat down opposite to her at the little table, and in a per- 
fectly unashamed and unselfconscious manner, touched 
her slim hand and said, "Darling I" under his breath, 
there was admiration in her eyes, too. There was also 
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calculation^ estimation and confidence, but there was no 
love. The passion for her, the natural, healthy and over- 
whelming passion which made Jack's voice tremble when 
he spoke, found no answer in Violet's heart. He was her 
husband and for that she was grateful, glad. But he 
was not her man. He left her cold, sexless. He did 
not stir her. She told herself this again. It all fell in 
with her scheme of life. 

She caught her face and shoulders in a looking-glass 
and Jack's strong profile. Aristocrats, she told herself, 
both. And there was something quite gleeful in the little 
smile that came into her eyes. 

There was no band in the room, but, as the night was 
warm and still, most of the windows were open and there 
drifted in the thin notes of a violin played with much feel- 
ing by an itinerant musician on the parade. There was 
something a little sarcastic in the fact that the man was 
playing " Un pen d'atnour/^ The Scorrier pearls glis- 
tened on Violet's white neck. 

Jack touched her hands several times and said, " Darl- 
ing I Darling 1 " often, beneath his breath. He was like 
a boy. Violet had said to Mrs. Sturgess, " He loves me 
wonderfully." She said it again. 

And she said it again and yet again after dinner, when 
they went along the parade together, almost in silence, 
listening to the quiet wash of the sea, and the song of all 
the stars burning in the windows of the sky. His hand 
was clasped roimd her arm. It was very hot and it 
throbbed. A full moon faced them. 

When they returned to the cottage they sat on the 
verandah, — Jack at her feet, with the palm of her hand 
against his lips. Was he the man who had stood up in 
that court, a tyro, and made all the tongues of England 
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wag,— -he, who munnured inartunilate love like a boy, 
saying things that sounded almost comic in their boyish- 
ness, things that he imagined could have been said by no 
other man since the beginning of the world? 

Violet sat forward in her chair, filled with restlessness. 
To her there was nothing beautiful in that night and in 
all that it meant She was spoiling to get to work, to 
plimb, to move Jack forward on his career, her career. 
This interlude was iricsome. She wanted to talk, to make 
plans, to contrive, but she knew that Jack had no ears 
for any such conversation. It did not seem to be strange 
to her that she was glad of this, not loving him, because 
all her future success lay in the fact that he loved her, 
that he would obey her and that he would, above all, give 
up for her. Yes, give up. Love always gives up. And 
in her scheme her beauty would play as great a part as 
his ability, and, therefore, she must consider herself as 
well as him. 

Presently, although not tired, she sighed and stretched 
herself, and said, " Bed, I think. Jack.*' 

He said, ''Yes.'' 

So she got up and gave him her hand and said, " Good- 
night, then. We shall meet at breakfast" 

Jack laughed, and caught her to him and kissed her. 

But she held him away and said, " No, I mean this." 

And then Jack looked as if he'd been turned to stone. 
** You mean . . . what do you mean? Violet I " 

And she put her hands on his shoulders. ''Think 
back," she said, " Think back, dear. I hardly know you. 
You have swept me oflf my feet Give me time," and 
she left him standing like a man turned to stone. 

The day was breaking when Jack came back. The 
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soft growing light ran all along the horizon. There was 
a faint breeze in the air^ a little sharp. The small town 
was asleep still. Not one human being, not one, moved 
anywhere, except this man who had been shut out, — this 
man with dust on his shoes and pain upon his face, who 
had saved himself. All night he had been walking, any- 
where, anywhere. He had watched the light in the room 
that should have been his, until it went out, in an agony 
of desire. He was bewildered, stunned, and then angry, 
and almost out of control, and then away he went, asking 
the silent sea what it all meant, what he had done, why 
he should deserve such punishment? For hours he 
tortured himself with questions, but it was not until the 
day broke quietly, silently, and a little coldly, that he 
grasped at an answer, and grappled it. 

"She doesn't love me, — yet That's it. She's very 
yovaig and perhaps a little frightened. She's not had a 
mother since she was a child. I must be patient and very 
tender. When she loves me, — when . • . and she shall 
love me. I'll make her." 

And finally he came back and stood under her window, 
exhausted, heart torn and soul weary, but with a light 
burning within him that lit up both, and he kissed his 
hand to the window, and said again, " When she loves 
mc. When she loves me . . ." 
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PART III 
I 

THE maid waited until the clatter of the typewriter 
ceased for a moment and a carbon sheet was 
slipped in between two new pages by deft fingers. 
"Hungry, Miss Hubbard?" she asked. 

Jack's secretary looked up. "Hungry?*' she said. 

" Fm ravenous ! Surely it can't be time for lunch al- 
ready ? " She got up willingly and yawned and stretched 
herself and went towards the door. 

"Yes, but you don't go down," said Violet's maid. 
" Mrs. Scorrier's compliments and would you please 
lunch in the study this morning, as she knows how es- 
sential it is that you shall not be disturbed." 

Both girls laughed. 

"Miss Ethelwynne Hubbard's ccnnpliments to Mrs. 
Scorrier and she isn't a bit particular where she lunches 
as long as she has plenty to eat. And who is the lady 
of title who mustn't sit down at the same table as Miss 
Hubbard?" 

The maid doubled up silently. "We all say that 
you're a clever little thing. Miss." 

"Very nice of you I'm sure." The little thing sat 
down on an immense settee upon which Jack frequently 
went to sleep in his clothes in the small hours of the 
morning. She bent down and pulled up her stocking, 
displaying a plump well-shaped 1^ and a pretty knee. 
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" Wonderful how polite Mrs. Scorrier and I are to each 
other, isn't it? " she said. 

A manservant entered with a tray. The maid 
cleared a place on Miss Hubbard's table. " Put it here 
Albert," she said. 

"Chicken casserole/' said Albert. "All nice and 
'ot." 

"Thank you very much. I can do with it" And 
Miss Hubbard drew a chair and fell to. "I've been 
working since eight o'clock this morning and there's no 
exercise like typing. Don't go, Elizabeth, unless you 
have to. Stop a little and keep me human." 

The maid said, " Fd like to. I don't get much chance 
of talking myself.'^ 

The little thing looked up with some surprise. 
Don't you," she said. " I thought you were walking out 
with Albert?" 

The maid made a face as though she had taken medi- 
cine. 

"Really? I thought he looked a very nice yoimg fel- 
low. Let me give you a bit of advice, Elizabeth. Cut 
ideals. See what I mean? Don't look for a man out- 
side that station of life in which it pleased God to place, 
you. You take the first nice, dean, honest young man 
who's in your class and be thankful for him, and have 
children and dam his socks and be happy." 

" Oh, I don't know," said the girl. " That's all right 
but I want to better myself." 

" H'm ! " said Miss Hubbard breaking a roll in half. 
"Shall I tell you what happens to girls like you who 
better themselves? They join the large army of super- 
fluous women in which I'm going to be a chronic private, 
and go to a lonely grave." She gave a short sigh and 
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her knife and fork plied less quickly. " I wish Td had 
the pluck to forget that I'd been bom in the lower middle- 
class. I wish I hadn't tried to keep myself select and had 
gone for a nursemaid instead of a typist and a lady secre- 
tary. I should have had nice walks in the park with 
bonny children and heard laughter and told fairy stories 
and played games and seen the flowers growing and, 
who knows, a good-looking valet might have fallen in 
love with me, and then I could have had children of my 
own." 

'"You seem mighty keen on children, Miss Hub- 
bard." 

And Miss Hubbard's voice took on a deeper note. It 
was filled with wistf ulness and a sort of throb. '' Keen 
on children 1 ... I'd give ten years of my life, I'd stand 
at a wash tub for hours and go on my knees and scrub 
floors for the privilege of being able to creep upstairs at 
night to see that my babies hadn't uncovered themselves 
and to hear myself called mother, and have little arms 
flung tightly round my neck." 

When she bent over her plate again one or two hot 
tears fell on to her food. 

" Oh, well. Miss Hubbard, you never know your ludc, 
do you?" 

"Oh, yes. I know my luck, all right I'm too re- 
spectable, too lower middle class to be able to marry a 
servant, who are the only men I meet, and I haven't a 
dog's chance of manying or meeting any man of my 
class. . . . It's a nasty word, superfluous. It's the word 
that drives a lot of girls like me out of typing and into the 
profession which puts paint on its face, or into smash- 
ing windows and screaming at meetings. However, I 
don't want to become personal, Elizabeth. I shall de* 
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press you/' And the little thing laughed and two dimples 
appeared on her pretty face^ with its rather untidy hair 
with wilful curls. "What's the Duchess wearing this 
morning?*' 

"Who's the Duchess? Do you mean Mrs. Scorrier? 
Gh^ I say, that's a good name for 'er. I shall set that 
about Duchess I That's great I But she's not much 
like the real live Duchesses. She's like the Duchesses 
you read of in novels, — willowy, gracious, svelte, is that 
the word? My goodness, isn't she pretty? Pretty! I 
call her lovely. But she's a f lumy woman. I don't un- 
derstand her. What she wants to be always on the job 
for beats me. She treats life as if it was a sort of busi- 
ness, never gives herself a moment's peace. Got every- 
thing she wants too, I should 'ave thought, wouldn't 
you?" 

Miss Hubbard's hand, — a little plump hand, very soft 
and feminine, — went up to a locket that hung round her 
neck on a thin chain. 

** She's got someone whom many women would die 
for," she said. 

The maid laughed. " I'd love to see 'er doing the dy- 
ing turn for anyone," she said. ** That tvould be a treat 
Still it ain't for me to grumble. I've been with 'er nearly 
two years come July and she's never given me an angry 
word. Fancy 'im and 'er bin married two years and no 
children. Funny, isn't it? " 

" No," said Miss Hubbard. " It isn't a bit funny. I 
think it's tragic. Do you know what I think ought to 
happen to Mrs. Scorrier? I think all the mothers and 
would-be mothers in England ought to march up to this 
Berkeley Square house of hers, go up one by one to her 
dainty boudoir and shake her." 
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Elizabeth raised her eyebrows. *'HereI'' she said. 
" You don't seem to like the lady." 

"Like her? Like her? ... I loathe her. I think 
she's not a woman at all but a thinking machine. . . . 
So now you know I *' 

"Now I know and now I must go/' said Elizabeth. 
"Ring the bell when you're finished, Miss Hubbard." 
She put her hand on the little thing's shoulder, bent down 
and kissed her. " There I " she said. " There's a bit of 
cheek. But I couldn't 'elp myself." 

" Don't help yourself, dear. I like it." 

And when the maid had gone the superfluous little 
Miss Hubbard, orphan, brotherless, friendless, a very in- 
significant member of the army of superfluous women, 
proved how very foolish it is to give advice and expect it 
to be taken. She went over to the window which over- 
looked the Square, unfastened the locket which hung 
round her neck and kissed the face of the man whose 
photograph she had cut out of a newspaper. 

Cut ideals I . . . Oh, you silly little thing. 

The face was Jack's. 

II 

THE house in Berkeley Square which was several 
doors below that of Lord Roseberry, belonged 
to the Duke of Landore. He had lived there in his wild 
bachelor days, but when he succeeded his father and 
moved into Landore House, Arlington Street, he let it 
Many people had lived there, including one of the Ameri- 
can Ambassadors. It happened to be empty when Jack 
was married. Violet had seen it, had taken an imme- 
diate fancy to it and went out of her way to meet the 
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old Duke. She and Jack had luncheon with him at the 
Ritz Hotel. His Grace had said many frank and even, 
perhaps, Georgian things about " that boy's damn foolish- 
ness in manying the daughter of a horse trainer." But 
before luncheon was over he had not only oflFered Violet 
the Berkeley Square house for an indefinite period as a 
wedding present, but promised to furnish it. 

This was Violet's first coup d'etat. The way in which 
she brought this desirable effect about was beyond praise. 
She permitted the old man to believe that the whole idea 
was the outcome of his own generous impulse. She not 
only won a house, delightfully furnished, but a power- 
ful friend in the Duke, who announced to his set that 
"That feller Jack's wife was a thoroughbred, b'GodI 
What a lucky feller I" 

A lucky fellow? Well, here was Jack two years after 
having led Violet to the altar of the little old Norman 
church at Eardsley Wishes, so successful a barrister that 
he worked twelve and fifteen hours a day. His income 
was now a large one which enabled Violet to give some 
of the most recherchi dinners of the season, to drive a 
charming car, to dress at Lady Pomott's and to hold her 
own with the few fastidious women in London whose 
doors were not open to all and sundry. 

A lucky fellow? Well, Jack was known, apart from 
his leg^ reputation, as a man who had written the most 
powerful pamphlet on the extermination of the White 
Slave Traffic of any hitherto published. He was on the 
committee of several hospitals. And he was married to 
Violet, — and Violet was quite accustomed to see her 
portrait on the front pages of society papers as the beau- 
tiful Mrs. Fitzroy Scorrier. She was also quite accus- 
tomed to find her name and the names of her guests 
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among those of the few remaining old fashioned hostesses 
who regarded the Smart Set through half closed eyes and 
from a distance. 

But if to be lucky is to be successful and to be inun- 
dated with work, then there were few luckier men in all 
England than Jack. But if to be lucky a man has a lov- 
ing and affectionate wife and a nursery in his house 
echoing with the pattering feet of babies, then the word 
could not honestly be applied to Jack. 

Was he happy, then ? That was a question which Mal- 
low frequently asked himself. His answer was charac- 
teristic He told himself what he had once told himself 
at Oxford in what he now called the old days. " I don't 
think that Jack's the sort of man who will ever be really 
happy. You see, he has ideals and when a man has 
ideals he sticks to 'em. He is always marching up to the 
door that has no key. He expects too much of this old 
world, too much of himself, too much of us. Hell have 
his work and hell be successful, although his ingrained 
honesty will prevent him from being as successful as 
he ought to be. But will he be happy? I don't see how 
he can be. He'll certainly never be contented. 

The Berkeley Square house was of course always open 
to Mallow. It was indeed, he who might have been 
married to Violet, for he was the man who took her to 
theatres, to the opera, to Ranelagh and to Ascot while 
Jack was working. It was another case of My Friend 
and My Wife and the only one of this trio who realised 
the danger was Mallow himself. The mere sight of 
Violet, now an assured and beautiful woman, fired him. 
Often, very often, and, so far as she was concerned, 
wholly unconsciously, she sent him home to kis lonely 
rooms to pace them feverishly up and down for hours. 
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But he nursed his secret like a gentleman, and detested 
himself for this mental disloyalty to the man he loved 
passing the love of women. But for all his sdf-detesta- 
tion, for all the determined control that he put upon him- 
self he had in his heart the paradoxical dissatisfaction 
of knowing that he had only to let himself go to make 
Violet return his love. 

Jack had never confided to him the story of the closed 
door which still remained closed. Not even with his 
Jonathan did he discuss his wife, but Mallow's intuition 
was almost womanly in its alertness. He could have told 
Jack the story easily and the more he saw of Violet, the 
more intimate became their friendship, the more plainly 
he became aware of the fact that the sex in her had not 
been awakened. Jack was not her man. 

Of course Mallow knew her for selfish. He watched 
her scheming and her deliberate calculations. He realised 
her inimitable value to his friend in his work. He recog- 
nised her brilliance and sympathised with her ambition. 
He told himself that she was happy because she was 
realising, almost uncannily, almost against the inevitable 
law, the dreams of her girlhood. But when he thought 
of Jack, and he was always thinking of Jack; he r^eated 
again and again in the solitude of his own rooms, in the 
solitude of his lonely heart, the words he had often used 
before, " Poor dear old Jack I " And to these he some- 
times added other words, and he did so with a somewhat 
rueful smile, " Poor rotten old Pat I Will you ever find 
that key ?*' 
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III 

/^NE night about this time, having dined alone, Jack 
^^ sent for Miss Hubbard and went up to his study. 
It was the anniversary of his wedding day. 

He had been working in the Temple on a very impor- 
tant case in which two great railway ccwnpanies were at 
litigation. He had found it almost impossible to follow 
up the small intricate details. He had only to shut his 
eyes to see the light in Violet's window in the bungalow 
at Seaford, and above the scratching of his clerk's pen he 
could hear the gentle wash of the sea. For a quarter of 
an hour in the early part of the morning he thought that 
he must give up work for the day and go out and walk, 
as he had done that night two years before. It was 
only by exercising the most grim and determined self- 
control that he forced himself to remain in the Temple. 
He worked later than usual in order to prove to himself 
that he was not becoming weak and flaccid. But when 
he drove home, only just in time to change for dinner, 
he did hope very wistfully that he might find his wife, 
his beautiful wife, waiting for him« She did not love 
him, but at least she might remember that this was their 
wedding day. 

If she remembered, she had not chosen to mark the 
event by her presence. She had gone out to dinner at 
Shropshire House where she was to take part afterwards 
in a series of living pictures. So Jack dined alone. He 
sat at his solitary table and ate very little. Not once did 
he open his lips to the garrulous butler who would have 
given his ears for a word or two on the political situation 
in which he was deeply interested. Butlers are always 
keen politicians. 
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When finally he went upstairs to his study he found 
little Miss Hubbard waiting for him with her notebook 
on her knee and her pencil sharpened 

To his secretary these hours in the evening in the large 
quiet room facing the square, into which the hum of 
passing motor cars came quietly, were very good. She 
liked to watch the tall unsparing man march up and down 
with his eyes on the floor as he dictated to her. That 
evening his words came slowly, and with difficulty, be- 
cause all the while he was thinking of Violet. 

The superfluous woman knew this well enough. Had 
she been permitted to do so she could have taken down 
Jack's tmspoken thoughts in shorthand What she did 
take down, however, was an urgent appeal for subscrip- 
tions for one of the great hospitals on whose committee 
Jack was serving. She hoped, poor little soul, that the 
man whose face lay always upon her breast would give 
her at least one glance. She had made herself an even- 
ing frock out of her savings. She was wearing it for 
the first time. Elizabeth had told her that she looked 
very pretty in it, and when the girl had finished doing her 
hair she had said ** H'm I Miss Hubbard, some masters 
might like having you in their study a little bit too 
much." 

It was half past ten before Jack wound up his appeal. 
He sat down at his desk, and put his arms on it. His 
face was stamped with a look of great pain and weari- 
ness. Miss Hubbard waited for instructions. For half 
an hour she sat like a little mouse watching him and 
reading his thoughts. It was not until she became quite 
certain that he had forgotten her that she ventured to 
move. 

" Am I to type this to-night? " she asked 
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*' Yes, if you will, . . . No. It's too late, thank you. 
To-morrow morning will do." 

** Is there anything else? " 

There was a long pause. Miss Hubbard heard a 
motor car draw up at the house and the bell ring rather 
imperiously* 

" I beg your pardon? *' asked Jack. 

"Is there anything else?*' 

" No, thank you. Good night." 

All the motherliness of this little, young thing made 
her long to go over to this lonely man and pass her soft 
fingers over his forehead, to rub out the deep line that 
was cut between his eyebrows. Very slowly she put her 
things together tidily. She hoped for just one look. 
Elizabeth had said that she looked very pretty. She re- 
membered that the man she worked for so well and so 
thoughtfully had never once appeared to look at her since 
she had been in his employ. He had treated her with 
the utmost courtesy and kindness and spared her as much 
as he was able, but accepted her as a sort of human 
machine. And yet Elizabeth had said that she was very 
pretty and this man's face lay always on her breast She 
dropped a book deliberately. No. It was no use. Jack 
did not look up. And so she went away in her new dress 
which had swamped all her savings. And as she 
disappeared upstairs, with a strange desire in her heart 
to go out alone into some big wood and lie among dead 
leaves and weep, she heard Lord Idredgehay's voice in 
the hall. She heard him say, " I'll go up." 

And as Jack saw the light go out in Violet's window in 
the bungalow at Seaford the door opened. 

Idredgehay still maintained a plucky fight with time. 
With the aid of his barber there was not a grey hair in 
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his head. With the assistance of his tailor his shoulders 
were still square and his waistline not without immense 
merit. ** Oh, my dear fellow," he said, " I hope I don't 
disturb you." 

And then Jack looked up with a start. He thought he 
knew why his uncle had come. He shivered a little. Oh, 
for that nursery somewhere at the top of the house where 
the sun could find it, which should echo with the laughter 
of little children I 

"Come in, sir," said Jack. "I've finished for the 
night." He moved forward a comfortable chair. ** Will 
you smoke?" 

'* Yes, that is, no. Fm not in a mood to smoke, thank 
you. I'm anxious and perturbed, but that v/ill come later. 
First, how are you?" 

" Oh, I'm all right, thanks." 

Idredgehay cocked his glass. "I very much dislike 
personalities," he said. "But I shall be glad for your 
sake when the courts rise and you can get away. You've 
been over-doing it. You need a holiday." 

Jack sat down again and fidgetted with a paper knife. 
" I like overdoing it. Personally I shall be jolly sorry 
when the courts rise. With no work to do one seems 
to have too much time to think." 

Jack caught Idredgehay's quick, inquiring look. He 
could have bitten out his tongue, and yet he wished with 
all his soul that there was some one person, somewhere, 
upon whom he could pour all the pent-up accumulation 
of secret thoughts and hidden questions about Violet. 
He supposed it was because it was his wedding day. He 
felt uncomfortably emotional. He changed the conver- 
sation abruptly. "When do you go to Scotland?" 

" Oh, not till September. Your aunt and I are go- 
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ing on a round of visits in England. I shall then potter 
over to Marienbad and do the cure. I'm not feeling 
well. Time flies and one doesn't get any younger, you 
know. And as one falls out of the society rotmd, one 
is rather like you without your work. One thinks, my 
dear feller, one thinks. And when one thinks, the bit- 
terness of the great disappointment of one's life hits 
one very hard." He suddenly leant forward and all 
his good-looking, rather stereotyped face, suddenly 
puckered up and his lips trembled. "Jack," he added, 
brokenly, "oh, Jack, what wouldn't I give if you had 
been my son." 

Jack was moved. He understood, — no man so well. 
" I'm very sorry, sir," he said. " If s hard luck." 

Idredgehay's innate politeness hastened to his rescue. 
Even in a moment of deep feeling he detested to lose 
his well practised diplomacy. " Don't for a moment 
imagine," he said, " that I'm hinting or suggesting that 
I'm not proud to have you as my heir. I think you 
know that I looked in to talk of something else, some- 
thing, if I may say so, beyond yourself. I was dining 
at the Travellers' to-night and after dinner I went up to 
the reading-room, — ^not for forty winks. I'm not quke 
so old as that, but to glance at the papers. Some of 
them have a sort of interest I took up the Toiler and 
there was a very charming photograph of your wife, of 
Violet" 

Jack smiled proudly. " Yes, it is good, isn't it? But 
no photograph does her justice. It doesn't give her 
colouring." 

Idredgehay stretched out his hand and laid it on Jack's 
arm. " My dear fellow," he said gently. " Confide in 
me. I had it on the tip of my tongue to say be honest 
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with me, but that you always are. Why are there not 
children in your house, Jack?" 

Jack couldn't trust himself to speak. He had felt 
that this was coming. 

"What is it? What has happened? She's so young, 
so beautiful, so healthy. Aren't you happy? Is there 
an estrangement between you? Don't tell me that in 
your house, as in so many, there is a ghost in some cup- 
board. G)nfide in me, my dear fellow. I think I 
have a right to know. You see, one of these days, and 
how can one tell how soon that will be, you will stand 
in my shoes, you will bear my name, and bear it well. 
There ought to be children. There ought to be.'* 

" She doesn't love me," said Jack. 

" But that is no reason." 

** It's her reason." 

" But she's your wife." 

** I know, but I respect her." 

" But of course you respect her. But she's your wife. 
Doesn't she understand the marriage service? Why did 
she marry you?" 

" I respect her," Jack repeated. 

"Yes, but, — forgive my sa3ring so, — is that quite 
honest? I mean you have not only yourself to consider, 
I am to be considered. Who is to succeed you if, as you 
put it, you respect your wife? " 

Jack got up abruptly and started pacing. God knows 
how many times he hadn't marched up and down that 
room. "Please don't let's us discuss this," he said. 
" It's too . . . it's altogether too, — intimate. I can 
only tell you that she doesn't love me, and I can only 
add to that the one word in all the English language that 
gives me courage, — yet Every night of my life, every 
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day of it I repeat this to myself. She doesn't love me 
yet. We've been married two years to-night So youll 
see how often I have said this. But if another two years 
goes by I shall still go on saying it. I shall still go on 
waiting." He lost control and his voice rose. " It's 
hell! Oh, God, it's helll There are times when I feel 
that I shall do something that I shall regret, that will 
make me ashamed of myself and her ashamed of me. 
It isn't as though I loved her less. I don't I love her 
more. Think, just think what it means to be tmder 
the same roof with her night after night and remain 
as far away as though I were at the other end of the 
world'' 

Idredgehay got up. He looked puzzled and non- 
plused. ** But it's . • • it's all wrong. It's utterly un- 
natural, almost unbelievable. I can't conceive the posi- 
tion. You love her, you make her your wife, you place 
her in a set into which she never otherwise could have 
hoped to obtain a footing, you give her everything that 
a woman could desire and yet she can do nothing for 
you. Has she no sense of gratitude? Gratitude, that's 
hardly the word. I ought to have asked you has she 
no sense of duty? Has she never asked herself to what 
lengths she may drive you?" 

Jack stopped and faced his uncle. ''You must put 
no blame on Violet," he said. "I won't have it I 
knew from the first, or rather almost from the first, 
that she didn't love me. I took the risk. I suppose if 
I were diflferent I should ... I should not respect her. 
I should take what I ought to have whether she liked 
it or not, but . . .'* 

He shook his head. 

Idredgehay was sQent for a moment He looked 
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searchingly at Jack. He saw that all the boyishness 
had gone out of his face, that he looked some years older 
than he was and very tired. He looked round the room 
with all its evidence of work and prosperity and with 
his mind's eye looked again at the young woman in all 
her beauty and youth as she stood regally in her photo- 
graph. "How long is this to go on?" he asked. 

"I don't know," said Jack. "She doesn't love me 
y^/. I don't think she understands." 

" Tm sure she doesn't, and, to me, it's inconceivable. 
She's notoriously an intellectual women, quite uncom- 
monly clever. It's very evident that she's in need of 
plain speaking. Now, my dear fellow, brace yourself 
up. Don't let this quite unnatural position continue. 
Don't let your, — well, I was going to say Quixotism, — 
stand between you and what is so obviously your duty. 
. . . Forgive me, my dear lad. If I seem to interfere 
it's only because I have no son, and I shall go to my 
grave a very much more miserable man if I cannot look 
forward with some confidence to the future of my 
family." 

He went aross to Jack and put bis hands on his 
shoulders. Both men knew that they had permitted 
themselves, just for once, to show each other what they 
hid so proudly from all other eyes. " Don't put oflF till 
to-morrow," he said, "what you can do to-day. To- 
morrow may never come. Have a few words with 
your wife to-night Will you, — for my sake?" 

Jack nodded. 

It was two o'clock when Violet returned and Jack 
heard her light step in the passage. He had been sitting 
for hours at his desk, motionless^ gazing at a picture 
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which Shannon had painted of his wife. He got up 
and opened the door. 

**Oh, my dear boy, aren't you in bed?" 

**I waited to see you. If you're not too tired, can 
I " 

" I'm dead tired," she said. " It's been a very long 
evening. It was a great success and very enjoyable and 
quite worth it. I'll give you all the details in the morn- 
ing. " She gave him her hand. 

Jack lock it and drew her into his room and shut the 
door. " I've got to speak to you. Please sit down." 

All Violet's brain began to work like an engine, sud- 
denly started. She went over to the fireplace and pre- 
tended to arrange her hair. In the looking glass she could 
see Jack and she studied his face quickly. Her policy 
was to be elusive with him. It amazed her and even 
frightened her a little to feel that she was shut up in his 
room with him, especially when he had that look upon his 
face. 

Jack pushed forward a chair. How exquisite she 
looked in her low cut dress and diamonds. How slim 
and sweet and young. 

** I'd rather stand," she said. 

" Uncle Idredgehay's been here to-night" 

"Oh, really? Taking a night oflf?" 

" No. He came for a purpose." 

Violet smiled and shrugged her shoulders. ** I rather 
wondered why he wasn't at Shropshire House. We 
asked about him," How well this horse-trainer's daugh- 
ter had acquired the air. 

"He had something else on his mind," said Jack. 
" He came to talk about me and you and . . . and . . .'* 

"Well?" 
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•'Chadren/' 

**Poor old dear/' she said lightly. "How quecrly 
age affects some people." 

"Don't!*' said Jack hoarsely. "Dcm'tl For God's 
sake don't!" 

He went to his desk and sat down and put his face 
between his hands. His shoulders shook, — badly. 

Yes* Violet had known it She had been discussed. 
Two men had been talking her over. Why couldn't she 
be left alone? She certainly did not live with her hus- 
band. That had been the bargain, — at least, that had 
been the bargain after she had got her husband. It was 
much the same thing. But wasn't she of the utmost 
credit to her husband's name? Didn't she further him 
in his profession in a thousand subtle ways? Wasn't 
she scrupulously loyal through a hundred temptations, — 
or, rather, what might have been temptations, were she 
a different woman? 

She saidi " I wish he could find something else to talk 
about." 

The coldness in her voice cut Jack like a knife. He 
sprang up and turned upon her. '* To me and to him 
there are very few other things to talk about. Look at 
him, almost an old man, without a son, standing very 
near his grave and waiting every day to hear a child in 
this empty house. Look at me, burning up, — burning 
out, always waiting, always hoping. . . . 

He went over to her and seized her, wrapping his 
arms round her shoulders. The scent of her got in his 
brain. He kissed her again and again, passionately, 
wildly. He took what he was not given or even offered. 
He stole it like a man who forgets laws. "I love 
you," he cried. " Can't you see how much I love you? 
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What are you doing to me? Why do you starve me 
like this? I can't stand it. Is there something so 
frightful about me that I nauseate you? What's the 
matter with me? You've kept me waiting two years. 
God, it's two years 1 Two lost and wasted years. Aren't 
you ever going to love me enough? Aren't you ever 
going to have sufficient mercy on me, sufficient sympathy, 
sufficient understanding . • .?" 

All through this the engine in Videt's brain had been 
going at top speed. She knew that there was only one 
way to bring Jack into s(Mnething like control, — to ap- 
peal to his respect for her, to his idealism, to the inherent 
romance with which nature had punished him, — he who 
lived so long after his time. 

" Oh, Jack . . . spare me. You hurt me. You don't 
know how you hurt me. I want to love you. I want to 
be really your wife — but give me time. Oh, please give 
me time." 

Jack's arms fell away. " How long? " he a^ked. 

"I don't know. Perhaps not very long. But you 
don't know what this means to a woman when she 
doesn't love a man, — the humiliation of it But one 
day, — one day, Jack. . . ." 

She thrust out her hand. There seemed to be a great 
appeal in the gesture, and a dignity and a girlishness and 
a weakness. 

Jack took it and touched it with his lips. "Forgive 
me," he said, and sighed deeply. He looked very tired. 

Violet stood on tiptoe and kissed his cheek, a little 
gossamer kiss, and said ^ Good night, dear." And then 
she went to the door and let herself out and shut it. 

And there was Jack, — alone again. 
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IV 

AND so things moved on, — Jack working, Violet 
wilfully blinding herself to facts. 
It was a peculiar thing that a woman of Violet's 
shrewdness and observation and knowledge of the 
world, who gloried in the fact that one day she would 
be the G>untess of Idredgehay, should have given Jack's 
uncle so much astonishment As to herself and Jack, 
Violet never really came face to face with truth. 
She dodged it. She knew that Jack was a man who 
was a bom father, a man who inherited the family 
instinct, the family feeling. He had, whether he realised 
it or not, chosen her as the mother of his sons. He 
had entered marriage as he had entered everything else, 
— very seriously, understanding and meaning to carry 
out its beauty. Do you suppose that Violet really be- 
lieved what she had told Jack about humiliation? Not 
altogether. She liked to think that she did. She used 
it as her excuse, but as a matter of fact vanity was at 
the back of all this, an amazing and distorted vanity, and 
with it, of course, selfishness. They always go together. 
Violet loved herself. No one admired her more than 
she admired herself. She knew that she was accepted 
in society not so much because she had married a Scor- 
rier as because of her lovely face and body. She was 
not going to spoil this by having children. She was not 
going to drop out of the social round which appealed 
to her so strongly in order to be made a sort of institu- 
tion, — the institution of motherhood. That was the 
truth. Once or twice, and especially after the evening 
in Jack's study, she did permit herself to venture almost 
up to the edge of ijais fact But she hurried away again 
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telling herself that, after all, there was plenty of time. 
No harm would be done if she waited until she was thirty. 
And she put balm on what was almost a wound by assur- 
ing herself that her beauty was necessary to Jack, — that 
is, to Jack's career. It was a shifty argument and held 
very little water. But it more than suflSced to let her 
remain happy and in full enjoyment of her social success. 
Even for her, as for everybody else, some excuse could 
be found. Conceive the feelings of an orchid which 
looked round to find itself in the potting shed. Conceive 
Violet's feelings when she became aware of how ex- 
traordinarily thoroughbred she looked and then found 
herself patronised by the family and by the friends of the 
family to whom her father was a sort of superior servant 
After all, there was something very natural in this girl's 
intoxication. 

One other thing she put to her own credit. If she was 
not in love with Jack she was at any rate not in love 
with any other man. And she believed this. 

It was a little paradoxical, then, that she should feel 
the sharp stab of jealousy one morning when she rode 
with Pat in the Row. She saw a tall man with great 
square shoulders walking on the gravel path with a little 
boy hanging on to his finger. They seemed to be enor- 
mous chums. The man was laughing and the boy was 
chattering away as only little boys can. 

" Good Heavens," she said. " Look at Jack ! Whose 
child is that?" 

" A next door neighbour of yours," said Pat. 

''What? Lady Wavertree's boy?" 

** Yes. Jack's new pal. I'm quite second fiddle these 
days." 

**But isn't this something quite new?** 
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" No. Not quite. IVe seen them about together since 
the Spring. I was with Jack when he met that little 
fellow. We were just leaving the house together to 
walk down to the Temple and the Wavertree nurse was 
waiting on the pavement with the baby girl in a peram- 
bulator. Master Qive was apparently having a few 
words with the footman about the bowsprit of his boat. 
He was called sharply, turned to obey, missed his footing 
and would have taken a rather nasty toss if Jack hadn't 
whipped in and caught him. That started it. Now it's 
quite the thing for Jack to take an hour off in the after- 
noon and either give the boy a drive or walk with him 
round the Park hanging on to his finger. Frequently 
they arrange to meet as they have this morning. Several 
times I've had to wait for Jack in his study while he has 
been in next door before dinner sitting on the kid's bed 
telling him stories. I don't mind telling you, Violet, that 
Master Qive is the first person who has let me know 
what it means to be jealous. Are you just a little jeal- 
ous?" 

"I?" Violet laughed a little scdffingly. ''My dear 
Pat, why should I be? Fm very pleased that Jack can 
find amusement in such a harmless manner. Let's can- 
ter." 

So they cantered, but Mallow watched Violet's face. 
He had told her this little story in the hope that it might 
act as a sort of whip and cut her. Do' you suppose that 
Mallow hadn't seen the boyishness disappear from the 
face of his friend? Do you suppose that he hadn't fre- 
quently caught him striding about his lonely room with 
his eyes on the floor, late at night? Poor rotten old 
Mallow, as he had called himself. He had his secret 
then I He loved his friend and he loved his friend's 
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wife and he would have given several years of his life 
to be assured of the fact that the marriage of Jack and 
Violet was not a failure. Is there in all the world a 
greater paradox than life? 

Videt was at Ascot with the Fenny-Omiptons. The 
big railway case that had been occupying Jack had been 
brought to an end. Jack got a vercUct against Yearsley- 
Morrow. He was very elated at the result He had 
been almost two days on his feet and the masterly way 
in which he presented all the intricacies and tedmical 
facts was widely commented upon in the press. It no 
longer filled him with any joy to fight Yearsley-Morrow. 
He had beoxne a quite inferior antagonist It was now 
only two days before the term ended and the courts rose. 

Mallow had suggested that he should take Jack for a 
cruise on his yacht The idea appealed to Jack very 
much. He felt in need of sea breezes and the feeling of 
absolute rest that can only be got where there is no tele- 
phone. But he reserved his answer until Violet should 
come back to Berkeley Square. He hoped to be able to 
persuade her to join them. Mallow, on the contrary, al- 
though he said nothing, hoped that Violet might have 
other plans. His reasons were certainly not selfish. 

Jack told himself that the last two days would hold 
nothing of interest He was wrong. Two or three 
things crowded themselves into them which altered the 
lives of Jack and Mallow and which ultimately reacted 
on Violet 

The case over, Jack broke his record of early rising, 

slept solidly until nine o'clock, had breakfast quietly, and 

sent a little note into his friend next door to come in and 

have a chat He intended to walk down to his office 
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about eleven o'clock. The boy answered the note in 
person, trotting into the study. 

"Hullo," said Jack, 

"Hullo," said Qive. 

"Got a new suit on, eh? Very smart An able 
bodied man of war's man for the day I see. What have 
you been doing?" 

" Fighting the Germans," said the boy. " Frightful 
losses on both sides. My ship was just going to sink when 
you sent in — jolly good thing it didn't" 

"Oh," said Jack, "why?" 

" Well it doesn't do to die in new trousers. I should 
have got 'em beastly dirty and there would have been 
a row. . . . Aren't you going to work to-day?" 

" Later on," said Jack. 

"Aren't you afraid of getting into a row by being 
late?" 

" No. IVe given myself permission." 

The boy burst out laughing. " Oh 1 " he said. " That's 
rather a good idea. I shall remember that. . . . May 
I just touch that pen?" 

" Well, it isn't mine. It's Miss Hubbard's. I don't 
think you'd better." 

"Who's Miss Hubbard? She's not your nurse, is 
she?" 

" No. She's my secretary. She writes letters for 
me. 

The boy stood in front of the typewritten His fingers 
itched. 

"Can't you spell, then?" 

Jack sat down in a deep chair and stretched out his 
long legs. His eyes took in the boy's well-knit little fig- 
ure and small curly head. A smile played round his lips 
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but there was a great yearning in his eyes. " Oh, yes,** 
he said. "' I can spelL But I don't write letters, I dic- 
tate them." 

" I didn't think you were lazy," said the boy* 

A new idea came into Jack's head. "I say, Qivc, 
would you like me to ask your mother to let me take 
you away for a holiday?" 

"Ra— ther!"saidaive. "Where will you take me?" 

" I don't quite know. What do you say to putting out 
to sea?" 

" On a war ship?" The boy left the typewriter ex- 
citedly and made a pony of Jade's leg. 

" No, a yacht." 

" Any guns on her? " 

"Yes," said Jack. "One." 

The boy's eyes danced. " Shall we be pirates?" 

"Rather," said Jack. 

" And hoist the skull and cross bones? " 

" Rather," said Jack. 

"And shall we hang somebody from the yard arm?" 

" Not a doubt of it," said Jack. 

The boy jumped up and caught hold of Jack's hand. 

" Come on," he said. " G^ne and ask mother yourself. 
But I think you'd better keep quiet about the cruise. 
Mother's always telling me I must be a gentleman." 

" Oh, but that's all right," said Jack. " We shaU be 
gentleman pirates." 

The boy's ardour was a little damped. " I don't think 
I should quite care about that," he said. "I thought 
you meant gunpowder and knives and a pretty girl with 
her hands tied behind her. You know, the real thing. 
I hate amateur stuff. All the same I should like to go 
with you. Who's the Captain ? " 
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" You haven't met him. His name's Mallow, a great 
friend of mine." 

" The man who's always coming here, with black hair? 
Oh, he's all right. Well bags I'm Hook. I can be sec- 
ond in command. May I bring my rabbit? " 

** Why not? He can be a stowaway." 

*' Then I think you'd better come and ask mother at 
once." 

Jack got up. "You're sure it's quite convenient?" 

Before the boy could answer the door opened quickly 
and Violet came in in a white dust coat and a motor veil 
tied round her hat. " Jack," she cried, " I want to speak 
to you at once, urgently." She took no notice of the 
boy. He might not have existed. 

" I thought you were at Ascot," said Jack. " Has any- 
thing happen^?" 

** I should think so. I've just motored up. I had to 
come. I couldn't wait another second. I had an epoch- 
making talk to one of the Whips last night and . . . but 
can't we be alone? " 

"Yes," said Jack. "Qive, old man, cut back home, 
m see your mother presently." 

Qive nodded and went to the door. Here he turned 
gravely. "I say," he said. "Rabbits are awful land- 
lubbers, aren't they? Oughtn't I to buy a good seasick 
cure for him?" 

"Oh, very thoughtful," said Jack. "Yes, we'll see 
about that together. Good-bye, old boy." He went out 
into the passage and watched Qive go downstairs. The 
boy had already adopted the walk of a desperado and 
there was a very dangerous tilt to hb chin. Jack laughed 
softly. If only that boy were his. 

"WcU,"he8aid. 
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" Jack/' said Violet, throwing her gloves away, " your 
chance of entering Parliament has come. It means im- 
mediate and incessant work for two months, speechmak- 
ing every day, every hour. It's a large and important 
constituency where there's going to be a bye-election. 
Itni be a rare fight and will just suit you. I'll throw up 
all my engagements and go down and help you. Of 
course you'll win and it will be a tremendous feather in 
your cap. Mr. Meakin, hearing that I was stajring at 
Ascot, drove over from Windsor last night to sound me 
as to whether you would stand." 

Jack looked puzzled. "Meakin?" he said. "Mea- 
kin?" 

"Yes. Algy Meakin. He said . . ." 

"Wait a second," said Jack. "Meakin? But he's 
one of the Radical Whips." 

Violet sailed on. She was restless in her excitement 
" He said that this will be one of the most vital bye- 
elections in the history of the party. A local man who 
employs ten per cent, of the voters has been nursing the 
constituency for years. He said that they could put up 
Sir William Hofnsby who was defeated at the last Gen- 
eral Election but they've decided not to let him stand 
because if he were beaten it would be a bad blow for the 
Government He said that this was the chance for a 
new man and an enormous chance. He particularly 
wants you because of your reputation and connections. 
Oh, Jack, I'm so delighted I could scream. I've been 
longing to have you in Parliament and I'll work for you 
like a dog." 

Jack was standing in front of the fireplace with his 
hands in his pockets. He was looking at his wife with 
half closed eyes. He gave a short laugh which was not 
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a laugh. " I thotight that you hadn't taken the trouble 
to find out much about me/' he said. 

" What do you mean? " Violet was genuinely asUm- 
ished. • 

"rmaUnionise* 

She gave a gesture. " Oh, but that's nonsense." 

"Isit?*' 

" Well isn't it? First and foremost you want to be a 
politician, don't you? And wanting to be a politician 
you don't want to be buried behind a phalanx of private 
members. You want to enter Parliament with 6clat, with 
a sort of sensation. I don't see that it matters on which 
side you are." 

" Don't you? I think it matters very much." 

Violet showed impatience. " Oh, what a stickler you 
are. Jack I I don't suppose there are ninety-nine men 
out of a hundred, whatever their politics are, who would 
dare to refuse such an opportunity as this is." 

" That doesn't aflfect me." 

Violet went over to Jack and held <Hie of the buttons 
of his coat **Now Usten," she said. "Be sensible. 
This is a chance of a lifetime. It may never come again. 
All your expenses will be paid out of the party funds. 
That, in itsdf, is convenient, to say the least of it You 
go down to this constituency, carry it oflF its feet, win the 
election, of course, put the Government under an immense 
obligation, — mind you, the betting is sixty to one on the 
Unionist, — and the rest is easy. Once you're in the 
House the Government will force you. Don't you see 
that?" 

" Perfectly." 

*' Well, then, why are you arguing? You sec, my dear 
Jack, if you really want to be a politician you must hefpn 
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by being a politician. You can't begin by being a states- 
man. That comes after. You can't b^^ by having 
scruples. You must take Parliament as you find it 
How can you hope to become a statesman if you have 
scruples. It's all very wdl for you to call yourself a 
Unionist Everybod/s really a Unionist, Radical or not. 
What you have to say to yourself is : * Here are two lots 
of men, all struggling for recognition and place, all very 
much the same although professing different creeds. 
The wise man joins the winning side, that is, the side 
that can give him most* The Government can give you 
everything, the Opposition nothing. And if because of 
some intricate and quite unexplainable reason you're go- 
ing to put off going into Parliament until the Opposition 
is in power why, you may have to wait for years I Don't 
you see that?" 

" Perfectly," said Jack. " Do you know where^ Mea- 
Idn's staying?" 

"Yes, I've got his address here. Are you going to 
send him a wire?" 

"Yes," said Jack. 

"Ah! I knew I could make you see sense! I knew 
I could ! " She put her hand in her pocket and drew out 
a piece of paper. She read out the address. " Meakin, 
% Mrs. Tenby Wilson, Old Court, Clewer, Windsor." 

Jack went over to the desk and wrote a telegram 
There was a curious glitter in his eyes and his lips were 
pressed close together. "How will that do?" he said, 
as he handed it to his wife. 

It read: " I am a Unionist Scorrier." 

The piece of paper fluttered out of Violet's hand and 
she put her foot on it " You make me angry," she cried. 

When Jack answered, his voice was very cold. She 
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had never heard him speak like that before. ''Does 
that matter?" 

" Do you mean to tell me that you really wish to have 
that sent?" 

" Either that or nothing." 

Violet choked back something and stood very still. 
Then she made a sudden movement forward, putting her 
hands on Jack's shoulders. " Jack, I ask you to do this 
for me, for me, Jack. I have set my mind on it. I want 
you to go to the top of the political tree and there's only 
one way. If you wait and go in as a Unionist you can't 
hope, — do you hear? — you can't hope to get through all 
the young men of the Conservative families. Better 
men than you have done what I ask. And / ask you to 
do this. It may mean . . . something else to you than 
political honours, Jack dear." 

Jack shook her hands from his shotdders. " My God I 
You put this to me as a sort of bribe, do you? I can 
only win you by selling my honesty. ... Go back to 
Ascot. I'm better alone." 



AND then Jack went down to his chambers, but not to 
work. His clerk, who was docketing letters and 
tidying up generally before the holidays, heard the man 
in the inner room pacing up and down incessantly. 
When he went into the room for somethuig Jack con- 
tinued to pace without taking any notice of him. He 
went out to lunch and returned to hear the incessant 
footsteps moving to and fro. He told himself- that 
Scawrier, as he called him, because he generally scored, 
was worried. At five o'clock he left the c^ce for the 
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day^ having got a sUent nod from Jack. And Jack went 
on pacing. 

He was like a man who had forgotten time and space, 
or like a powerful animal suddenly caged after it has had 
all the world to itself. Na He was like no other man 
than Jack. He todc the hurt that Violet had given him 
standing. He took it silently with the face of an In- 
dian, and the only sign that his soul was in chaos was 
that he walked and walked. 

He knew that he came up unexpectedly to crossroads. 
The one led on to personal success, loneliness, childless- 
ness. He could see no further along the other road than 
a very few yards. In the middle of it stood his wife» 
an alluring, bewitching figure with a finger beckoning 
him to follow her into places for which he had no use. 
He was in no mood all that day to ai^gue. It was not 
like him to give himself up to an orgy of self pity. Out 
of all his pain and the knowledge that he would never 
win his wife's love came a sort of deadly logic. She was 
to be bribed and that was all. She could be bought She 
might give him a child in return, but not love. So fright- 
ful was his disillusionment in those hours that he wcm- 
dered whether she would even give him a child. 

This thing had caught Jack at the very moment when 
the armour of his principles hung very heavy upon his 
shoulders. He had been overworking, stealing too many 
hours from the night The companionship of little Qivc 
and the immense pleasure of listening to the prattle of 
this boy, whose confidence and friendship were so re- 
freshing, made his own lack of children more apparent. 
With the sarcasm for which life has gained so great a 
reputation Violet had come to him to undermine his 
honesty round about the time of the anniversary of their 
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wedding day. She found him very tired, wistfully eager 
to go away somewhere with her, strained to brealdng 
point It seemed that she had chosen her moment to 
make this proposal with the most subtle cunning. He 
had told her that he was better atone. That was not 
true. He had had too much of loneliness. He was no 
longer a boy. The time had come when waiting was 
difiScult He was suffering from sex. starvation. His 
longing for children of his own followed him into his 
dreams. If he had been a man 'mth Mallow's tempera- 
ment the problem that nature faces men with so fre- 
quently could have been very easily solved But he was 
Jack. 

When finally he had stopped pacing it was late. The 
great city had done its business and taken its pleasures. 
The theatres had opened their doors and shut them and 
the restaurants were closed He put on his hat, locked 
up his office mechanically and went out into the silent 
Temple. He was so physically weary that he hailed the 
first passing taxicab in Fleet Street He did not, how- 
ever, tell the man to drive to Berkeley Square. He gave 
him his old address in Bury Street, St James's. He was 
in need of Mallow. He felt that his old rooms were a 
little more like home than his house. ^ 

The road was clear. As the cab passed the post-office 
at Charing Cross his eye caught the clock. It was one- 
thirty. He had had no food all day. He was utterly ex- 
hausted mentally and physically. But there was Mallow 
at the end of his journey, — Mallow, his friend 

The cab turned into Bury Street from King Street and 
drew up at the old familiar chambers. Jack let himself 
in. He still had two keys of the place, the one which 
opened the main door and the one which opened the door 
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of the flat He paused in the hall and looked to see if 
there were any letters for him as he had been used to do. 
An odd feeling that all these two years of married un- 
married life belonged to some other man came over hinu 
Surely he must have listened to some very much too in- 
timate confidence. Every step he went up the stairs took 
him back to his first days of London life, and when he 
opened the door and let himself into the hall he made a 
long arm and hung up his hat precisely as he had been 
in the habit of doing. The place was in darkness, but he 
found the big Japanese vase into which the sticks were 
put unerringly. He put out his hand and turned on the 
switch: His old Oxford pictures met his eye and gave 
him welcome. Just for a mcmient he was about to whistle 
one of the popular songs which had been in vogue some 
years before. Then he opened the door of his sitting- 
Toom and went in quietly. 

Mallow was bending over the sofa. His face was 
flushed and emotional. He looked up as Jack entered 
and the sentence that was on his lips was cut in half. 
He stood transfixed, like a man in a moving picture when 
the operator suddenly stops the machine. 

Violet was huddled up on the sofa with her hands over 
her face. 



VI 

JUST for (Hie instant Mallow, who had the artistic 
temperament and who had looked on life, being a 
poet, with the eye of a dramatist, prepared himself for 
what he instantly recognised might be turned into a great 
scene. Here he was caught in the early hours of the 
morning in bachelor rooms with his friend's wife by his 
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friend. The sentence that had been cut hi half had 
been filled with the most passionate words of love. 
Crouching on the sofa was a woman in an agony of 
emotUML 

But when he looked at Jack's face and saw his eyes 
go with deep affection ttom himself to Violet and then 
beonne concerned and surprised, all the dramatist in 
Mallow evaporated. All the alert sense of theatricalism 
that goes with the Gaelic temperament disappeared. 
Jack came upon them with such splendid normality. He 
was like a dear sane breeze from the sea let into an 
overheated room. 

He went over to Violet and touched her shoulder. 
" What is it? '* he asked. ** Why are you crying? " 

Violet shook her head and shrank a little from his 
touch. 

-What is it, Pat? *' 

Mallow ran a trembling hand over his dark curly hair. 
"Nothing very much, old man,'* he said. "We were 
talking rather seriously and altogether by accident we — 
we sttunbled into confidences. Violet's a little over-tired, 
that's all." 

Jack looked around the room, the old familiar room, 
in which he and his friend had discussed the future with 
such enthusiasm. It was good to see it again. The old 
pictures were |is friendly as ever. Several of his old 
pipes were still on the mantelpiece. Nothing had 
changed. But the sight of Violet had blown the odd 
feeling which came to him on the stairs to the four 
winds. The all too intimate confidence that some man 
seemed to have given him was his own indelible story. 
The two years which did not seem to have belonged to 
him as he entered the chambers of his bachelor days were 
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not to be shaken off. Every hour of them belonged to 
him. They had been made by hinu They were indis- 
solubly his. 

** Yes/* he said. " I expect she is over-tired. When 
you're ready 111 take you home, Vi." 

But Violet was not able to control herself as Mallow 
had been. "Home,'* she said. "Hcwne," and gave a 
sort of cry. 

Mallow bent forward and said ^ Ssh I " quickly. He 
looked a little frightened. 

"No, no/* said Violet hysterically. "Let's have an 
end of it We are all three together. Let's have an end 
of it" And she btg^n to cry rather noisily, like a child 
that had been hurt 

Jack looked at Mallow for scmie sort of explanation — 
but Mallow had nothing to say. He could see that Jack 
found something in his eyes that was new to him, so he 
turned away. 

Jack b^an to be puzzled. He had never seen his wife 
in tears. There had never been a moment when Mallow 
had not been able to met his eyes. " I don't understand 
all thb," he said. "What is it? Mayn't I know?" 

And then Violet got up and went to the door and said, 
" Let me out I can't bear it, I can't" 

But before Mallow could move Jack went to the door 
and put his back against it. " You said that all three of 
us are here. What is it that's got to be made an end 
of? I must know." 

Neither Pat nor Violet spoke. After a curious pause 
Violet went back to the sofa and sat down and put her 
hands over her face again. 

Jack remained at the door. He stood very straight. 
His face was white and his eyes seemed to have gone 
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to the back of his head. He said, ''Pat, what have I 
done to you?*' 

And that stung Mallow into speech. " There are one 
or two things in my life/' he said, '' that I've kept back 
from you. Jack, because I was ashamed of them. But 
I'm not ashamed of this one. It's an accident You say 
you've got to know. All right then. You shall 
know. . . . You've been working for two years. I've 
had nothing to do. I'm your friend and as you've been 
busy I've looked after your wife. You loved her for her 
beauty. Two years ago I realised with the most fright- 
ful shock that I loved her for the same reason." He 
stopped and turned and looked at Jack. He didn't know 
what he expected, but he stopped. 

Jack strode forward and put his hands on Mallow's 
shoulders. ''Oh, my dear chap," he said, "My dear 
chap." 

Mallow did not expect that, at any rate, and for a mo- 
ment the immense sympathy that came into Jack's voice 
took his own away. When he got it back he went on 
with his story very quietly, choosing his words with 
great care. 

" You trusted me," he said. " For no other reason I 
was able to trust myself. I've bastardbed the word love 
pretty frequently. Several w<Hnen have come into my 
life. I know you will believe me when I tell you that 
I hoped that this illegitimate feeling for Violet would 
last no longer than those others. But it did. Sooner 
or later I suppose we have to face our punishment I 
had to face mine, and until to-night, an hour or two ago, 
I faced it with some of the honesty that I tried to catch 
from you. I didn't go away and cut everything as I 
wanted to do. I hadn't the pluck. I don't think I've 
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got much pluck when it comes to big things. I stayed on 
because of you and because I wanted to go on seeing Vio- 
let Well, to-night came. I don't know why, — it's not 
easy to explain, but I was pretty fairly happy. You and 
I had talked about a holiday on my yacht I told myself 
that I should be able to go with you with a dean record, 
so far as Violet was concerned. I hadn't said a single 
word to her that you mightn't have heard, or done any- 
thing that you mightn't have seen. The possibility of 
our going alone was a great relief. Frankly I was in 
that state of mind when the c<mstant sight of Violet was 
beccmiing more than I could stand. ... I'd been din- 
ing at White's with some men. I got back about twelve. 
I was letting myself in when Violet drove up. She said 
that she had to speak to me and told me that she was 
coming up. She came up and what she had to say you 
know. She told me that you had refused to stand for 
the bye-election and why. She was a little excited . . . 
more than a little hurt She didn't understand why you 
had refused. She couldn't see your argument She 
asked me if I saw it and I said, from your point of view, 
yes. Then I lost my head, — I suppose because I'd been 
congratulating myself upon feeling safe. And when a 
man has the temerity to congratulate himself upon being 
safe with a woman, Nature, who is hideously cruel, hits 
him. I added that if I had been married to her I 
wouldn't only have sold my honesty but my soul and my 
hopes of Heaven for her sake. In other words I let out 
the fact that I'd been tr3ring to hide so long. That's 
all." 

"No,'' cried Violet "That isn't all." She got up 
awkwardly because the strength of her emotion made her 
natural. "That isn't all. It's only the beginning. 
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When he said that he loved me something utterly new 
and strange seemed to happen to me. I've not loved any 
man in my life. I've been sexless. I've never under- 
stood the word passion. I've been sufficient to myself. 
I've liked admiration because I knew that it was my due. 
I liked your loving me, Jack, because you asked nothing 
of me that I couldn't give you. But when Pat spoke my 
heart seemed to open and I knew that I had found my 
man. Yes, I knew it And why do you suppose that I 
was crying? Goon. Answer me." Her voice rang out 
through the room. 

Jack shook his head. 

** Then I'll tell you. Because I was your wife and I 
respected you. That's why. Because there's no man 
on earth who could make me untrue to you. That's why. 
And because I'm only a wcMnan and I found that I 
couldn't take the love I needed because I was married. 
That's why." 

She stood for a moment looking from one man to the 
other with the tears streaming down her face. And then 
she went over to the door, said some smothered thing 
about, " Don't bother to see me down," and let herself 
out 

The two friends made no movement Through the 
open window they heard a car presently move quietly 
away. And then Mallow spoke. " What have you got 
to say, old man ? " 

'' What can I say?" said Jack, and he held out liis 
hand. 
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vn 

THERE was another woman in trouble that night, — 
a little woman and superfluous, but neither so little 
nor so superfluous for Life, as he stalked about, to miss 
her. 

Miss Hubbard, from her little sitting-room which led 
out of Jack's study, the room in which she sat and read 
in leisure moments and fitted her home-made blouses on 
to a hideous black, headless bust, had seen Jack with 
Qive. She always left her door open when Jack came 
in but when Violet swept in she not only shut the door 
but she shut her ears. The temptation to listen to what 
Violet had to say was almost more than she could bear 
because it seemed to her that she had the right to listen 
to anything that Violet might say to Jack. She loved 
Jack and Violet did not All littie women are curious 
and rather odd. 

She went into the study when Violet had gone, to ask 
if there was anything for her to do and the sight of 
Jack's face made her heart turn. All that day she waited 
rigidly, fatalistically, for something to happen. She sat 
for hours in the same chair listening. Her luncheon was 
brought up, but she ate nothing. She passed tea and 
dinner unnoticed. Her sympathy for Jack was so keen, 
so delicately attuned, that the upheaval that was going 
on in his mind worked on hers as the upheaval of the 
earth works on a seismograph. 

Elizabeth came in from time to time and asked her 
what was the matter. "Heavens, dear," she said, 
" You're as white as a sheet Was it them mushrooms 
last night? I wondered about them myself." 

But little Miss Hubbard only shook her head and said 
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that she was all right She was worried, that was all. 
And then, curiously enough, there was about an hour in 
the evening when all the tension seemed to relax and the 
girl f dt at peace. During that time Jack was driving to 
Bury Street and going quietly into the flat, and so Miss 
Hubbard, with a little prayer of thankfulness, started to 
go to bed. The trouble that was on Jack's mind was no 
longer there. She could sleep. As soon as she was un- 
dressed, however, the old feeling came back. It was not 
the smallest use even to attempt to get any rest. Every 
nerve in her body was on edge. She felt compelled to 
go out and look for Jack and protect him against some 
overwhelming trouble. So she put on her clothes again, 
went down to the study and unconsciously followed the 
track which Jack had made up and down his room. She 
heard Violet come in and go up to her bedroom. There 
was something different in her footsteps. She didn't 
know why, but with the greatest pleasure she could have 
followed that beautiful woman into her elaborate bed- 
room, and told her a series of things which she would 
never have forgotten. And then, at last, she heard Jack 
return and come slowly and heavily upstairs. She ran 
into the little room, turned the light off and stood be- 
hind the half open door. If she had never known any- 
thing before in her life she knew at that moment that she 
was going to be needed, that she must wait. 

She heard Jack come in. She heard him sit down at 
his desk. She heard him groan. It shook her like a 
blow. And then, for what seemed to be an hour, she 
heard nothing. She ventured out a little way, and looked 
into the room. She saw a very old-looking Jack with a 
white face and eyes which seemed to be at the back of his 
head. He was writing a letter and there was a peculiar 
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smile on his lips. In front of him on his desk, side by 
side with the ink pot, lay a revolver, shining sullenly. 
Her heart seemed to stop. She crept forward step by 
step, stopped behind Jack's chair and looked over his 
shoulder, holding her breath. 

He was reading a little note that he had written, of a 
few lines. She read it too. 

" My dear Qive : I am awfully sorry to tell you that 
I shan't be able to take you on the pirate cruise, after alL 
Perhaps it's as well. Your mother was right when she 
said that you've got to be a gentleman. Mothers are al- 
ways right Always be a gentleman, old boy. Any sort 
of fool can be a pirate. I can't take you because I'm 
setting out on a longer cruise and I've got to go alone. 
Good-bye. God bless you." 

He put the note into an envelope and addressed it 
Then he put his hands on the pistol and stood up and 
squared his shoulders. He bent forward and turned off 
the reading lamp. The room was in darkness except for 
the faint light of dawn. 

And then the little woman laid her soft hand on Jack's 
arm. " No," she said. " That is one of the things that 
Mr. John Scorrier never does." 

" Why? " asked Jack, not as though he were asking a 
question of scmie human being but of his own conscience. 

" Because it isn't strong and it isn't honest" 

And Jack replied, " I know. But neither strength nor 
honesty have brought me happiness and I stand in the 
way of the happiness of someone else." 

" That may be. But happiness isn't everything in this 
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world You shoot yourself and what do you do? You 
cut short a life that is of great use and you put misery 
into the hearts of your father and mother. It is three 
to one. Put that thing away/' 

Jack asked angrily. *' Who are yon?** 

Miss Hubbard turned up the light ''Someone who 
has never cotmted before/' she said. 

Jack turned and took her hand, sat her down in his 
chair and looked at her. "Who are you? Where do 
you come from?'* 

Miss Hubbard smiled a little. There was only one 
woman in all the world to this man. He had not taken 
the trouble, then, even to know this one by sight It 
seemed incredible. 

"I'm your secretary," she said. "I do your type- 
writing. I've been with you for some months. I've 
been waiting for you to come back all day." 

"Why?" 

" Because I knew that you were in trouble." 

"How?" 

" Because I love you/' 

vni 

JACK drew up a chair and sat down knee to knee with 
this simple, straightforward, amazingly frank little 
w(»nan, and took both her hands and bent forward and 
looked into her face. He was standing on the very lip 
of eternity. 

He would give himsdf a little while before he put an 
end to life that, for all its success, had failed. He was 
in no mood for self-analysis. He did not know that the 
look in this girl's eyes and the vibration of her voice and 
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fhe touch of her hands were the things he needed iix>5t zi 
that moment 

But she knew and she exerted herself not only to pre- 
vent him from touching the revolver again, but to break 
down the barrier that Jack had put between himself and 
women* Her fight was to save a soul and give humanity 
to aman. 

It was a curious position in which these two found 
themselves. The slow-coming dawn laid its hand upon 
the electric light and little by little as they sat there the 
earth woke out of its sleep^ stirred and stretched itself 
and got up. 

Jack said ai last, " Tell me about yourself/* 

And the girl replied, "There's nothing much to teD. 
I'm nobody from nowhere. I'm one of a large army of 
girls who go drably through life without ambition, with- 
out any expert knowledge, who look upon happiness as 
they look upon the houses of rich people, — something 
altogether beyond their reach, something to admire and 
envy. I don't suppose you remember my name. It's 
Hubbard. I'm not related to old Mother Hubbard but 
like her all the cupboards which I have been to have 
been pretty well bare. I was christened Ethelwynne, but 
most people call me Miss. We all ding to that Miss as 
old soldiers ding to their medals. It's a sham and 
stands in the way of our being really naturaL I've 
earned a sort of living since I was sixteen. I got a smat- 
tering of shorthand in a cheap school down in the cdlars 
of a large building in Chancery Lane. Cheap little boys 
ogled me over their books and cheap masters sat too close 
to me when they explained the system. My first oflBce 
was in the Strand, — two rooms bdonging to a theatrical 
agent He tried to find woric for people on the stage. 
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It was there that I found out all there was to know about 
life. The agent was put in prison for obtaining money 
under false pretences and I got work, after owing for my 
rent and board and lodging for a months in a wholesale 
sweet shop. I was paid seventeen shillings a week. That 
seemed to be very good for a girl of eighteen and I should 
have risen to twenty-one shillings a week if the manager 
hadn't taken it for granted that part of my duties as a 
typist was to kiss him. So I drifted out again and an- 
swered advertisements and interviewed men who puffed 
tobacco in my face. Then I had a great stroke of luck. 
I was engaged by a man who patented new inventions 
and I went every day for three years to a room in the 
top of a building in a street off Holborn Viaduct. I 
lived very well on eighteen shillings a week sharing 
rooms, or rather a room, with a girl whom I met in the 
lift She was a lady. I should have been in that office 
now if the inventor hadn't died. They said the cause of 
his death was natural but it wasn't He broke his heart, 
and then I was out again for three months. My friend 
kept me. I stayed in bed a good part of the time because 
I had pawned most of my clothes. It was she who heard 
through her employer, who was a solicitor, that you 
needed a secretary and it was in borrowed clothes that 
I came here, was seen by Mrs. Scorrier and engaged. 
Have you ever imagined what it must be like for a Lon- 
don street urchin to find herself in a country garden 
among fruit trees? That's how I felt in this house." 

The girl paused in her quiet recital of cold hard facts. 

"Go on," said Jack. 

" I don't think there's anything else to tell except that 
of course I love you," 

*'Why?" 
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Miss Hubbard smiled. '' I'd never met a man like 
you. I loved you at once. It was a perfectly private 
thing. There was nothing impertinent about it. I kept 
it all in my heart much in the same way as a man keeps 
a rare book on a barren shelf. I loved you as a dog loves 
its master but not with the same chance of letting you 
know it, perfectly happy when you said a few kind words 
to me, overjoyed if I could save you any trouble and 
ready to work my fingers to the bone at any time if only 
you gave me the chance. I shall go on loving you too. 
I can't see any reason why I shouldn't. I can't help it 
I don't want to help it, and there's no need for you to re- 
member it. It's a perfectly private and personal thing. 
So long as you're happy I'm happy. But when anything's 
the matter with you I get it. I don't quite know how 
to put it but I receive it. It acts on me. I got it to- 
day. That's why I waited up. That's why I stood 
listening in the other room. I knew what you were going 
to do when you were writing that letter before I had seen 
that thing on your desk. I don't think there's anything 
more to say." 

" I've got something to say," said Jack. ** Thanks." 

"I shall always remember that you said that," said 
the girl," and her voice rang out *' I shall be as proud 
of it as if it were a wedding ring." 

Jack got up, went to his desk, put the pistol in the 
drawer and locked it in. Then he went back to the 
girl and gave her the key. 

"Will you keep that for me?" he said. "I'm not 
afraid to trust myself with it to-night. I don't intend 
to undo your work; but I give you this key as a sign, 
as a sort of bond. Whenever I'm weak again bring 
it out and show it to me. Whenever I've gone all to 
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pieces just put it on my desk in front of me. Will you 
remember?" 

"Yes," said Miss Hubbard, and she took the key 
and put it in her pocket 

And then Jack sat down again knee to knee with 
the girl and took her hands once more. "What do 
you suppose I'm going to do? " he asked. 

The girl looked up. Her face seemed a little tired 
in the growing light. "You ask me as though you 
thought I know what's happened," she said. 

"Don't you know?" 

" No. How should I ? I can only guess from hav- 
ing read that letter to the little boy next door." 

"Well, what do you guess?" 

"That you have discovered not only that your wife 
doesn't love you and isn't going to, but that she loves 
someone else. Is that it?" 

Jack nodded. 

" Poor Mr. Scorrier. Fm very sorry. It's bad luck. 
And you've waited so long,- haven't you? And you're 
very sick for a child, aren't you? And at last every- 
thing seems to be quite hopeless, doesn't it? " 

Jack nodded again. 

The girl drew her hands away. They were very 
warm and soft and feminine and she bent forward and 
put her little palms on his face and held them there 
as a mother does when her little son is in pain. 

And Jack sat and looked at her for a long time and 
neither of them said anything. Daylight flooded the 
room and the first gleam of sun fell softly on the car- 
pet In the square, people were moving, cleaning steps 
and knockers and delivering papers. From time to time 
a tradesman's cart jangled by and a boy whistled shrilly. 
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Then at last Jack said, '" The holidays begin the day 
after to-morrow. I shall go away. I don't know 
where. To some quiet place on the sea^ I think. Will 
you come with me?" 

Something came into Miss Hubbard's face which 
made it look like that of the Madonna. "Yes," she 
said. 

Jack held out his hand and she took it And then 
he went to the door and opened it for her. " I'm sorry 
to have kept you up all this time," he said, 

" I'm glad," she replied and went out 

Jack went over to his desk. The mcxnent before he 
had intended to do something and now he couldn't think 
what it was. He was so tired, so utterly tired. Then 
he remembered, picked up the letter that he had written 
to his pal and tore it up. Then he went over to the 
sofa and fell upon it and went to sleep instantly. 

The electric light over his desk burned quietly in a 
flood of sun. 



IX 

A FEW hours later the small practical little figure 
bent over the table in the study. Before her were 
spread out two or three newspapers open at the adver- 
tisement columns. 

Miss Hubbard had been to bed for two hours and 
had slept, as she told Elizabeth, all in one piece. She 
looked perfectly fresh and fit as though her nighfs rest 
had been longer than usual. She was searching among 
the advertisements of seaside cottages for one that might 
do for Jack and herself. She said for Jack and her- 
self without a tremor. There did not seem to be 
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anything in this new turn of events of which she could 
be ashamed. She was going down to a seaside cottage 
with Jack. She was what is called a good girl. Her 
life had been filled with opportunities for relieving the 
pinch of poverty and the deadly monotony of long 
hours of work. She had turned her back on all these 
opportunities instinctively, without argument They 
offered her no sort of temptation. She went straight, 
thank you, and there was nothing more to be said. She 
didn't ask herself with any surprise, why she was now 
suddenly about to tumble from her little pedestal. 
Without self-consciousness or self-analysis, without one 
atom of self-glorification she was going very quietly 
and definitely to sacrifice her principles for the sake of 
the man she loved. She was not taking this big step 
to gratify any desires of her own. She was doing it 
with an exquisite unselfishness that placed her side by 
side with all the undiscovered heroines of everyday life, 
who daily perform deeds quite as fine and quite as 
beautiful as those of Joan of Arc with no other reward 
than that of having justified themselves. She was going 
down to a seaside cottage with Jack. She was going 
to nurse his nerves back into steadiness, to arrange his 
hours and if possible his very thoughts so that the 
pendulum of his heart should swing normally again. 
She was going to put health back into his mind and 
give herself up to him so that his long unsatisfied desire 
to create should no longer warp and twist his soul. In 
a word she was going to be the mother of his child, — 
possibly children. She was going to act as a solution 
to his problem because he was far too useful and too 
big a man to be permitted for the sake of a convention 
and what those who did not tmderstand would certainly 
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call immorality to put an end to himself. She hoped 
that, sooner or later, she would win Jack's love. It 
seemed that it had all been given, but in the meantime 
she would earn his esteem, his affection and his respect. 
If she needed rewards she would have them in these ways. 
She did not need them. If she could save this man and 
keep him sane, if she could send him back to his woric 
strong again, if she could put some sort of content, how- 
ever small, into his life and above all if she could present 
him with a child for which his whole being yearned, — 
what more in God's name could a little superfluous 
woman do with her life? 

This» then, was the spirit with which Miss Hubbard 
descended from her little pedestal. 

She selected several advertisements, cut them neatly 
out, put on her things, walked round to the nearest 
post-office and sent off telegrams reply paid to herself. 
Then she went back to Berkeley Square, busied herself 
for some hours with the typing which remained to be 
done, packed her bag, examined the answers to her tele- 
grams and made a decision as to which cottage she 
should go to. Her choice fell upon one in a smaH fish- 
ing village on the coast of Cornwall. She sent another 
telegram engaging the place from the following day for 
two months, looked up the trains, found that one left 
Paddington at five o'clock and wrote a note to Jack 
which she placed upon his desk. In this she stated in 
the most commonplace words precisely what she had 
done, that she was going down that night to make the 
place comfortable and would be there to receive him 
as soon as he chose to arrive. 

From her work-basket she collected the few sovereigns 
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which she had saved, asked the footman to call her a 
cab, and without a word of explanation drove away 
from Berkeley Square, never, she knew, to return to it 
again. At Paddington she bought two or three seven- 
penny novels, choosing them after much consideration, 
and took her seat in a third-class carriage. 

She was not aware of the fact that the train carried 
a famous general, a man who had flown the Channel 
and a doctor who had sacrificed his health in order to 
turn radium to the benefit of htmianity. 

Two evenings later she walked down to the little 
station to meet the London train. Jack held out his 
hand. "Lovely weather," he said. 

And she smiled and said, "Yes, I've been watching 
the dancing sea all day and listening to the gtdls." 

"Are we far from the station?" 

" Not very. About a mile, I should think. Perhaps 
a little more. There are cabs if you like." 

Jack looked about him. The station was small and 
rural. Coloured advertisements gave cheerfulness to 
its walls and the bustle of the train's arrival had not 
yet subsided. The sun was still warm, the air filled 
with freshness. Jack took in a long deep breath. " If 
you don't mind," he said, " we'll walk." He turned to 
the porter, told him to put his baggage and his golf 
clubs into a cab and asked Miss Hubbard for the 
address of the cottage. She gave it And as they 
left the station Jack took her arm. 

The village, it was not much else, was picturesque 
and charming. The street was cobbled and the walls 
of the cottages were painted different colours. Some 
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were dirty white, some a washed-out yellow. There 
was a post-office, a sweet shop, and a diemisf s where 
fishing tackle could be bought. 

Miss Hubbard introduced Jack to these places as tiiey 
passed. In a perfectly natural way, as though they had 
been on terms of intimate friendship for years, she 
chatted about the place and its character, described the 
cottage with some laughter and spoke enthusiastically 
of the sea and its incessant song. 

Jack nodded and smiled and spoke monosyllabically, 
but all the way along and out of the town and on to the 
difiFs he kept her arm. They made a rather curious 
couple, he so tall and square, and she so small and neat 
and feminine. 

Then, when they arrived at the detached cottage witH 
its little bit of garden and long, narrow path bordered 
with shells. Jack stopped and turned round and faced 
the girL "You — you quite understand?'' he asked. 

"Quite," she said. 

" Thanks,'' said Jack. 

And as they walked up the path together, he put his 
arm round her shoulder. 
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PART IV 

I 

44117HAT are you looking at, Pat?** 

VV There was no answer. Pat remained where 
he was standing with both his small fists thrust into the 
pockets of a brown overcoat He was standing on one 
of the paths in Kensington gardens watching a group of 
tall daffodils with a sort of suspicion. He had seen them 
yesterday and the heads were green. To-day they were 
yellow and he couldn't make it out It was most 'straor- 
dinary. 

"Pat, what is it? ** 

He didn't take the slightest notice of his nurse. This 
was a very important matter and it had to be seen to. 
The four-years-old boy made two or three steps forward 
on tiptoe and put one hand on the rail which divided 
the bed from the path. It was most 'straordinary. 
Green yesterday, yellow to-day. Who had done it? 
Others green yesterday were still green. 

Two women who were sitting on one of the seats near 
by had been watching the intense curious interest of this 
youngster not so much because of what he was watching 
as in order to admire the boy himself. In undertones, 
so that they might not disturb him, they made womanly 
comments on the little chap's beauty and graceful build 
and the unconscious way in which he fell into attitudes. 

The nurse, who's own curiosity was aroused, left her 
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seat and went over and bent down and peered at the bed. 
" What are you looking at ? I don't see anything." 

The boy woke up with a sort of start and looked at 
the nurse examiningly, then shrugged his shoulders and 
moved away. It was very funny. He seemed to say 
" Of course it's not a bit of use explaining an3rthing to 
you. You wouldn't understand." He sauntered along 
the path with his velvet hat cocked a little and as he 
passed the two women he caught their eyes and tilted his 
chin and smiled. 

''Pat, come and sit down and Fll go on reading to 
you." 

But the boy strolled on his way. He might have been 
a little Guards officer in the courtyard of St James's 
Palace. A sparrow flew out of an American currant 
bush which was just breaking into its first leaf. Pat 
stopped and another smile spread all over his face and 
he went forward with an air of great friendliness and 
held out his hand. Away went the sparrow. " Oh," he 
said and again shrugged his shoulders. Nobody seemed 
to understand that morning. Everybody seemed to be 
in a very funny mood. Then he heard a whistle in the 
distance and cocked his head. Coming into the path 
about two hundred yards away he saw someone who 
understood everything at all times, — a tall square- 
shouldered man who was waving his hand. In an instant 
the boy gathered himself together and ran at what he 
took to be at least a hundred miles an hour. Jack caught 
him in his arms and hugged him and put his lips against 
his face. 

" Where's mother? " he asked. 

Pat opened his eyes very wide and shook his head. 
" Pat hasn't the least idea," he said. 
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Jack put him down and gave him his hand. " Well, 
let's go and ask nurse; shell know." 

"I fink not," said the boy. "Nurse doesn't know 
anyfing." And as he trotted along at his father's side he 
threw another smile at the women on the seat, a very 
proud smile because this big man belonged to him and he 
was very big, bigger than any other man anywhere and 
he forgot all about what someone had done to bis daffo- 
dils and why the sparrow wasn't friendly. 

"Where's Mrs. Hubbard this morning?" asked Jack, 
and he used the words Mrs. Hubbard a little hurriedly 
as though he did not like them and as though they cost 
him an effort to say. 

The nurse, a nice fresh faced girl, got up. " Mistress 
is not very well this morning, sir," she said. "She's 
going to stay in bed till this afternoon." 

"Not well?" said Jack anxiously. "She was per- 
fectly well yesterday morning." 

" No, not perfectly well, sir. She told me that she 
felt a little queer, — had a funny pain under her shoulders 
and felt hot and cold. I think it a little chill." 

Jack said, "Oh, well you find your own way home 
then. My car's outside the gardens. Ill walk the boy 
along and drive him home and make inquiries as to how 
Mrs. Hubbard is now. Come along, Pat." 

And as they went away, these two, the boy looked 
over his shoulder and waved his hand to the nurse. 
What a bother it was that he couldn't keep in step with 
the big man. He hadn't seen him since yesterday morn- 
ing when they had sailed a boat together in the Round 
Pond. Many things had happened since then and there 
was lots to tell him. Teddy Bear's ear had come out, so 
of course he was deaf on one side. There had been a 
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great disaster to the French Army. Half a r^;iment had 
fallen on the floor and the housemaid had wheeled a 
chair over them and broken all their bayonets. 

"Good Lordl" said Jack. "How about Alsace- 
Lorraine now?'* 

The boy passed that over and continued with his long 
list of casualties, discoveries, inventions and surmises. 
It's wonderful how many more things happen in a child's 
day than in the day of a mere man of the world. 

The boy liked going in the motor. It was such a 
splendid big toy and the honk it gave seemed so reaL It 
was lovely to move quickly, and perfect to get from |Jace 
to place without the trouble of walking. Besides there 
was the big man by his side who held his hand and called 
him old boy as though he were a man. And it seemed 
so nice to be in the middle of the road and not be 
screamed at by his nurse. And he liked the way that 
some of the policemen saluted as they passed. The big 
man was Somebody and so was he when he was in. the 
car. It was awfully jolly to be Somebody. 

The car bowled along until it came to a road off the 
Boltons, a road in which some of the houses had labur- 
num trees growing in their little gardens. The boy and 
his mother went to the chtwch there every Sunday with- 
out nurse. When he was a man he would always leave 
nurse at home. 

Jack lifted the boy out and let himself into a house 
with a white door. Then he gave the boy a piggy back 
upstairs and opened the bedroom door very quiedy and 
said "Hush!'' 

The blinds were nearly down. A little head with wavy 
hair lay on the pillow. 

Jack sat the boy in a chair, whispered, " Pretend to be 
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a mouse, old boy/' tiptoed across the room and bent over 
the bed. 

Miss Hubbard's eyes opened and melted at the sight 
of Jack. 

Jack put his hand on her forehead. " Aren't you well, 
dear," he asked. 

" Oh, yes. I'm all right. The sun seemed so warm 
the other day that I went out in thinner things. Don't 
worry. Jack. It's only a little chill." 

Jack sat on the bed and put his cool hand on the hot 
face, " I must worry," he said. ** I've never seen you 
iU before. You,— ill! It's incredible. I think I'd 
better telephone to Hutchinson. He was at Oxford with 
me. He's a good fellow. He practises near here. What 
do you think?" 

Miss Hubbard shook her head. "I'd rather you 
didn't," she said. It's nothing serious. I shall be all 
right to-morrow." She looked over at the boy sitting 
with tremendous quietude in the chair in which Jack 
had placed him and Jack saw that she gave a sort of 
shiver. He knew why and the knowledge cut him like 
a knife. 



n 

AS Jack drove down to the Temple he felt uneasy 
and anxious. In his mind there was a picture of 
the little live thing lying newly and strangely inert in her 
bed. Perhaps it was weak of him not to insist on send- 
ing for Dr. Hutchinson, but, as he had said, it was un- 
believable that Ethel Hubbard should be ill. Why every 
day of all these five years, except for the wonderful 
time when she had given birth to Jack's son, she had 
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been so alert^ so quietly capable, so consistently and 
practically energetic that everyone who had come in 
touch with her believed her to be immune from iUness. 
Why, everyone had been ill but she. Jack had been ill, — 
so ill after a strenuous fight to win a bye-election for the 
Unionists, and he won, that he lay for a week in that 
little South Kensington house under her hands and her 
wonderful sympathy and unsparing solicitude and her 
God-sent cheerfulness. The boy had had measles when 
he was three and then she had only allowed Jack to fetch 
and carry merely in order that he might believe that he 
was doing something. One hour during this time the 
angel of death hovered very near that peaceful house 
and Jack and the little live thing kndt together by the 
bo/s cot and implored God to have mercy. 

All the pictures in Jack's mind, and there were enough 
to fill a gallery, were of a little woman always ready to 
remove worries, to relieve strain, to soothe tiredness, 
always passing through her day impersonally, without 
consideration of self, always the first to be about, always 
seeing to things herself, ready at any moment to pack 
up and leave London if desired to do so, or to pack up 
and leave the country and return to London if it was 
necessary. 

To Jack she was tmique. She was an object lesson, 
an example, an inspiration. More than these she was 
the very epitome of the most beautiful self sacrifice, and 
when he looked back upon that strange and almost 
conceivable time when life, with an exquisite sense of 
drama, had piled one thing upon another until he had 
been driven to the end of his tether, his faith in God 
took on a new strength. This little woman loved him. 
She loved him. She had given to him all that she had, — 
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her only golden possession, for love. She knew when 
she left London that he did not love her. She knew dur- 
ing those two months at the Cornwall cottage that all his 
heart was with Violet During the five years that fol- 
lowed she knew that she had won more and more of his 
esteem, respect and affection, and was grateful. 

He had a thousand pictures of her in his mind and they 
were all of a little live thing, apparently well satisfied 
with life, — apparently. How wonderful she was, this 
once superfluous woman, who had so finely justified her- 
self, so mightily proved herself to be needed. For how 
could she be satisfied with life? She was called Mrs. 
Hubbard. She lived alone with a child who had no 
name, — a child which came into the world not with any 
faint baby resemblance of its mother upon its face, but 
with eyes so exactly like those of Violet that Jack, as he 
bent over the bed to take a first look, almost cried out. 
Did he suppose for one instant that the eyes of the little 
mother, from that moment onwards, had not seen the 
amazing likeness that grew more and more definite be- 
tween the boy and Jack's wife, — a likeness not only of 
feature but of mannerisms? Did he suppose that even 
she, for all her love for him, cotdd watch this little boy 
growing up without frequent, too frequent, spasms of 
the most poignant jealousy? Why, by some unexplaina- 
ble freak of nature she had given birth to the child of 
another woman and that woman the one who had brought 
the man she loved to the very lip of eternity. 

Poor old Jack I He certainly had many painful things 
upon his mind. He certainly had more than his share, 
far more, of moments when he was unable to look him- 
self in the face. He had allowed himself just once to 
be dragged wildly and recklessly through his principles 
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by the unbroken horse of desire. He had needed the 
feminine touch. He had required a child. He had be- 
come possessed of both, but at what a cost I He was no 
longer the honest man. He was not even honest, al- 
though he did not know it yet, to love. He had loved 
Violet with all the strength and passion of which a man 
can be capable. He would have lived for her joyfully and 
died for her gladly. He would have given her the most 
priceless and perfect of life's gifts. During these five 
years, — how could it have been otherwise? — his love 
for Vblet had become a sort of dream, a curious, haunt- 
ing melody that pricked his heart, and as she had receded 
further and further from actuality, almost as though she 
had died, the little live thing had crept into her place 
to nestle there alone and warmly. Her softness and 
womanliness and charm, her utter and exquisite femi- 
ninity, the sweet completeness of her love, her fragrance, 
her magnetism and her swift, electric answer to his touch, 
all came upon him in his starved state like water to a 
djring plant She drew him to her side. She filled the 
void in his life and brain. It was good indeed to know 
that always she was waiting for him in their little house, 
so fresh and sweet and sympathetic and so full of under- 
standing. He had never said so, but he loved her. She 
was his wife, his woman, his mate, the mother of his 
son. She lay alone, without any other rival than a 
memory, in his heart He lived for her. He was hers. 
If only he had said sol 

The little house in South Kensington was a secret 
The little live thing was a secret and he could not ac- 
knowledge his son. He was disloyal to his wife as well 
as to his principles. His position was indeed cjrnically 
paradoxical. He stood for honesty at the bar. He in- 
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sisted on being honest in politics. He was K. C M. P. 
and at the back of his life there was the little house in 
South Kensington to which he went irom his lonely 
house for all the most human of his pleasures. 

As to his house it was a place in which he had lodgings 
by permission of Violet and in it these two played a 
sort of game, — playacted. They sat opposite to one an- 
other and entertained their friends and the pain of it 
all came in when he told himself that he could trust his 
wife. 

He no longer drove to his old chambers at the top 
of the building upon whose windowsill pigeons came for 
food. He was now quartered in the rooms of a success- 
ful K. C. on the ground floor, the rooms in which he 
plunged into work and in which there was nothing to 
remind him of either of his houses except a small photo- 
graph of a little boy, that stood upon his desk. He went 
in that morning still anxious, still wishing that he had 
sent for Dr. Hutchinson. One of the clerks came for- 
ward and said : 

*' A gentleman has been waiting in your room an hour, 
sir." 

And when he went into it a man rose whom he had 
not seen for five years. 

"Old man I "said Mallow. 

" Old man," said Jack. 

Ill 

TEN minutes later, in wig and gown. Jack made his 
way out of the Temple arm in arm with Mallow. 
Together they dodged the incessant traffic in Fleet Street 
and drew up outside in Law Courts. 
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** Well, then, you dine with me to-night, don't you ? ** 
said Mallow. 

"Rather!" 

^Excellent What an extraordinary thing it will be 
to go into the old rooms in Bury Street again after all 
this time. My father stayed there once when he was 
over. He liked them.*' 

Jack smiled at him. " Do you imagine that they were 
altogether Idnely while )rou were away? Do you sup- 
pose that the old cleaner lady had the place all to her- 
self?'' 

"Yes. Why, how do you mean?" 

** My dear fellow, there were moments when I missed 
you so frightfully that I had to let myself into them 
and walk about and stand with my back to the fireplace, 
remember old conversations and pretend that I was wait- 
ing for you to come in and change for dinner. . . . 
How's that master-valet of yours? " 

Mallow's eye twinkled. " I can tell you a book about 
Lenham," he said. " Poor deviL He's become as bald 
as an egg. I think he spends most of his spare cash in 
buying new hair tonics. He's fearfully sick about it 
because he thinks it makes him look old." 

" Well," said Jack, " we're none of us as young as we 
were, are we?" 

The church clock struck. "Good Lord, I must fly." 
And he disappeared into the cotuts with his gown flying 
out behind him. 

Mallow leant on his stick and looked round. He had 
been in a hundred cities since he left London, many of 
which had sprung up during that time. But here was 
old London the same as ever with the same old land- 
marks, the same peculiar sounds and with even the same 
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characteristic smell. Alone anuHig cities she seemed, he 
thought, to be satisfied with herself and, almost alone 
among them, she had every reason to be. And then he 
turned and became one of the unaccountable units who 
in the mass look all alike, but every one of whom has 
separate troubles, a little separate world. Among these 
hurrying people Mallow strolled along still obviously the 
dilettanti, the onlooker. He was just as graceful and 
good-loddng as ever ; perhaps a little more so because his 
black hair had gone grey at the temples. He wondered 
what he should do with himself until he foregathered 
again with Jack. Instinctively he made his way through 
the old familiar streets to Piccadilly. It was nearly mid- 
day when he got there. The mid-April sun fell cheerfully 
upon the trees in the Park, all of them newly powdered 
with green. He had intended to go along to the 
Bachelor's Gub, read the papers and lunch and keep an 
open eye for any of his acquaintances who happened to be 
in town. But the Park drew him in. How many times 
he had walked round it wrestling with a line, when, in 
what seemed to be those old and curious days he had at- 
tempted to become a poet and failed. He turned in 
through the gate that was under the shadow of the Ritz 
Hotel and walked along slowly. The usual nurse-maids 
were there wheeling their chubby children. The usual 
members of the great army of non-ccMnbatants were 
sitting in attitudes that were sadly characteristic on the 
seats, and the usual little dogs were being exercised and 
were pretending, as usual, that they were in the country. 
There is no optimist like a dog, except a child. 

Coming towards him Mallow saw a tall, slight, strik- 
ingly beautiful woman walking slowly with her eyes on 
the path. If he had seen her in any one of all the cities 
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through which he had wandered he would have known 
her instantly for an English woman. His heart gave 
a leap. He drew up as he caught her eyes and stood 
bareheaded. 

** Pat ! " she said and gave him her hand 

He made no reply. He stood and looked at her 
gravely, calculatingly and with enormous admiration. 
And then he said : 

" I wondered whether he would have missed yoo. I 
find that he has, entirely." 

Violet laughed. She was not quite comfortable or at 
ease, an odd thing to say about her. There was an 
added colour on her face and her eyes looked like big 
stars. ** Who is this particular he? '' 

** The relentless old gentleman with die time glass and 
the sickle." 

" Oh, they have elevated face massage into an art, you 
know. Where have you been? " 

Mallow let her hand go. "Ansrwhere, everywhere," 
he said. " I fancy I've been showing Lenham the world. 
He's not ungratefuL At least I may put it to my credit 
that I have done one useful thing." 

They fell in step and walked slowly on. They had not 
seen each other since that night in Bury Street Nor had 
either of them written. Still in his heart Violet had her 
place. He wondered where he was in hers. 

Violet was still a little ill at ease. '' So you were not 
content with merely saying to yourself, *Oh, to be in 
England now' that Spring is there?' YouVe come 
to see." There was a touch of artificiality in her 
voice. 

" I gave myself five years," said Mallow. " I don't 
know why it is, but five years seems to be the number 
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that one generally gives (xieself to recover from joy or 
grief. 

Violet looked at him very gravely. "WeU?** 

" Do you want the trutb? '' 

'* Yes, of course." 

" I have not recovered from you/' he said. 

" rm sorry.'' 

"Are you?" 

" Very sorry." 

Pat was silent for a moment " I don't know quite 
what to gather from that/' he said. 

"I will be equaUy frank then/' said Violet. "You 
and I are going to see a good deal of each other, I hope, 
now that you are back again and there's nothing like 
being honest after all." 

She need not have continued. Mallow had his an- 
swer. 

'' I have recovered," she said, " and I'm glad and I'm 
sure you are. Are you ? " 

Pat laughed a little. How like a woman to make 
an assertion and then ask a question. " Glad," he echoed, 
•* I don't know what other word to use but there isn't 
one in the dictionary that can express how glad I am, — 
I saw Jack just now." 

" When did you get back? " 

" Last night late. I camped out at the Carlton." 

" You haven't wasted mudi time," 

"Na I came back to have a look at Jack. There 
was scmiething in his last letter that worried me." 

"He's very successful,^' said Violet. 

"Is that everything?" 

" He seems to be perfectly satisfied." 

"Does he?" 
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Violet looked at him again sharply. *' Doesn't 
he?" 

" I don't think so." 

'* Why not ? He's at the top of the legal tree, I mean 
so far as a barrister can be at the top, and he has earned 
everyone's respect in the House of Commons. And I — 
well, I suppose that I also have made a sort of record 
entirely for his sake. I am a society leader against 
whom there has never been one whisper of scandal," 

"But—" Pat stopped, 

" Go on/' said Violet " This morning an odd thing 
is happening to us two. We are being utterly tmthfuL 
Say what you had in your mind." 

" Well, then, has Jack got a wife? " 

"Yes." 

"Oh, my dear!" 

" No — Yes, if you mean has he got a woman in his 
house who is a perfect hostess, who never bores her 
guests with any of the r^^ets or the troubles that may 
gather round her bed in the night, and who carries his 
name cleanly and decoratively into the world. In one 
other way, no." 

Mallow took her arm. He felt that he could do titds 
loyally. What did it matter if he loved her so long as 
she didn't love him? " Why ? " he asked. 

" Oh, my dear Pat, come to me some other time — 
come to me when there is only a little light burning in a 
big room and you can hardly see my face. Then if I 
have the courage I may tell you. — Your old man with 
the time glass and sickle may have forgotten me in the 
crowd so far as appearances go, but he hasn't omitted 
to leave certain messages on my doorstep that often 
make me wish that I were any other woman in the 
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world than Violet Scorrier. . . . Youll lunch with me, 
won't you?" 

"Thanks most awfully," said Pat. 

And they turned out of the Park together, crossed 
Piccadilly and went up Berkeley Street 

An old man selling the Pall Mall Gazette outside the 
Berkeley Hotel watched them as they passed along. 
*• Ah ! " he thought " Now that's what I call a perfect 
pair." 

So then, Violet was not without the inevitable regrets 
and troubles that gather round the beds of those of us 
who have not played the game. 

She was twenty-eight. She was just beginning to feel 
the strain of going through her days with a tilted chin. 
She was just beginning to ask herself whether the con- 
stant smile, the constant determined impersonality, the 
constant implacable air of complete content that Society 
demanded of her were worth the joy of home life, the 
pride of children, the sweet responsibility that she had 
once looked upon with such impatient contempt. She 
had had seven years of the same deadly round, with 
much the same people; seven years of elaborate dinners, 
operas, horse-shows, house-parties, race-meetings. Regi- 
mental Point-to-Points ; seven years during which she 
had been obliged more or less to limit herself to the 
airy discussion of unessential things with people of very 
limited intelligence — those things that are only permitted 
in polite society. She had spent seven years skimming 
the surface of things, turning a blind eye to the obvious, 
apeing the manners, mostly bad and the ways of speech, 
mostly illiterate, of those people of whom she was not 
bom. She had metaphoricalty been attitudinising and 
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playing the same part for seven years, and like all 
actresses whose plays are too successful, she was feeling 
the mental and physical strain of deadly reiteration. Her 
father's plebeian blood sometimes ran uncomfortaUy 
swiftly through her veins and put her into sudden fevers 
of resentment at her enforced — as she considered — 
detachment from the real movement of life. She had 
been fastidiously virtuous — not wholly because she was 
determined to remain faithful to Jack, but, in part, be- 
cause her middle class blood made her superstitious about 
indulging in immorality. Once, of course, all the woman 
in her had been startled into life by Mallow and for 
months afterwards she had suffered and ached and had 
been Mallow-sick ; but she was not by nature a mother. 
She was, she thought, devoid of the child sense. She 
feared the pain of giving birth and shuddered at and 
shrank from all the discomfort and publicity of it The 
Mallow episode did not last long. 

But the thing that sent sleep far away from her pillow 
and caused her to lie looking wide-eyed into an endless 
darkness was the sudden shock of finding that Jack had 
ceased to need her, that he now looked at her with 
nothing in his eyes. Why she should have nussed the 
hunger in them, the tingle of his eager hand, when ihcy 
woke no answer in herself, why she should have resented, 
deeply and with a sort of rage, his unexpected detach- 
ment — she called it emancipation — it is not easy to 
analyse. But she did resent it and she afterwards went 
about with a new and strange feeling of personal loss. 
She found herself continually drawing up short and 
wondering what she had forgotten, what it was that was 
different, what she had dropped and where she should 
find it or a substitute. She hegaoi to fed much the same 
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sense of dethronement that creeps discontentedly over the 
man who, having been governor of a Colonial state or 
the ccxnmanding officer of a Tegiment, finds himself an 
unrecognized, unsaluted, ordinary member of an ordi- 
nary community. There was now none of the excite- 
ment with which the unexpected meeting with Jack 
had provided her. There was no longer any neces- 
sity to be continually fencing; she missed the mental ex- 
ercise. She found that her plunge into Jack's work- 
room, however scantily dressed, however triumphantly 
beautiful, no longer moved him. She was piqued, hu- 
miliated, annoyed. She did not love him, that was true 
enough, but she admired and respected him and he was, 
after all, hers. Besides, she had liked to know that she 
had had his adoration. An odd creature, this. If she 
had had a motto it must certainly have been '* What is 
yours is mine. What is mine is my own.** 

In a sort of way she conquered these feelings after 
some time. Having no wound there was, of course, no 
period of convalescence. She may be said, perhaps, to 
have applied plaster to the scratch. She devoted her- 
self more carefully and assiduously than ever to solidi- 
fying her social position and to keeping herself beautiful 
and therefore attractive. Not for a moment, however, 
did she relax her efforts to be of use to Jack in his 
career. She pulled strings with even more than her 
usual cunning and enjoyed reaping the harvest of her 
well-sown seeds. In this way, three or almost three 
years went by, monotonously busy years. And then one 
spring evening, when the sun made uncountable windows 
red and gave encouragement and hopefulness to the wist- 
ful young London leaves, she drove back from Ranelagh 
by a roundabout way in order to enjoy the soft air and 
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caught sight of Jack saying good-bye or good nig^ht — 
which was it? — to a young woman in the doorway of 
a little house in whose tiny garden a laburnum tree sup- 
plied a bright yellow note. She saw this woman put 
her arms round his neck and kiss him, and she returned 
to Berkeley Square with the demon of jealousy g^naw- 
ing at her empty heart. Always after that she could see 
that woman^ whose face was somehow familiar, in her 
dreams. Always after that she caught herself contin- 
ually wondering whether Jack was in that house when 
he was away from his own, and the worm in the bud 
of jealousy nagged and nagged How inconsistent, but 
how human I 

And then there came upon her the new shock of 
finding that, among all her acquaintances, there was not 
one single man or woman in whom she could confide, 
from whom she could draw one touch of sympathy. She 
woke suddenly to the ghastly realisation that she stood 
alone in the world — alone in a world, her world in 
which personalities, when they were pathetic or too real, 
were received restlessly, with only half an ear. 

Poor Videt, poor, wretched woman. 

IV 

DURING dinner that evening, which Pat had sent 
in to the old rooms from the Dieudonne, the two 
friends looked at each other closely. Each was wistfully 
anxious to find no marked alteration in the other out- 
wardly and inwardly, and each very quickly discovered 
that he was attempting to achieve the impossible. 

Mallow could see many alterations in Jack. His face 
had altogether lost its boyishness. His mouth was 
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stronger. That was natural. But it set grimly. His 
eyes lit up with the old enthusiasm now and then, espe- 
cially when the talk turned to politics, but there was 
a sadness in them from time to time which was very new 
to Mallow. No man understood why better than he. 
He noticed, too, with quick pain, that Jack did not seem 
to be altogether frank with him. He said the word to 
himself and immediately rubbed it out. But he replaced 
it with another. Or, rather, he put the sentence in a 
different way. He told himself that Jack was keeping 
something back. Once or twice, suddcaily, in the middle 
of something that Mallow was saying about the places 
to which he had been. Jack bent forward eagerly with 
something trembling on his lips. But he held it back 
and went on listening. Mallow was not curious. He 
was only more than a little hurt. 

As for Jack he was annoyed with the grey hair on 
Mallow's temples. He resented it. Otherwise he found 
him much the same, though quieter and less spontaneous. 
He found that his outlook on life had widened and be- 
come more charitable. He no longer divided people into 
two sets — the poisonous and the frightfully nice. He 
no longer talked about women. His conversation was 
of things, events and tendencies. They mutually came 
to the conclusion, with much reluctance, that Time had 
found them both and had not omitted to leave his marks. 
In the middle of dinner Jack scribbled off a note, ad- 
dressed it to the nurse and sent it to the little house in 
South Kensington by a taxicab. Mallow could see that 
every time a cab passed beneath the windows he pricked 
up his ears with an anxious look upon his face. 

They were not very long over dinner. They got as 
quickly as they could to coffee and cigars. Mallow 
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waited until Jack's cigar was wdl alight before he s^ 
something that had been on his mind 

" Not a bit by coincidence, — because these things al- 
ways happen,— I met Vi in St James's Park this monh 
mg. 

" Oh, did you ? How did you find her? " 

"More beautiful than ever. Wonderfully beautiM 
in fact." 

Jack nodded and smiled. " She must have been vciy 
glad to see you," he said. 

" Yes, I think she was. We had it out in a sort of 
way." 

"Had what out?" 

"Oh, I suppose that's rather a curious way of patting 
it? I mean we went straight to the heart of tbiogs- 
Jack, old man, I want to tell this at once. I still l^t 
your wife. That needn't matter because after all a cat 
may look at a King, mayn't he? And the fact that Tm 
your friend, your best pal, makes it almost necessary to 
me to put your wife where I have you." 

Jack nodded. 

" What I have to say is equally good for us both, for 
all three of us. Vi no longer loves me." 

Jack stopped smoking and a very odd look came into 
his eyes, — not hopefulness, not eagerness, not even glad- 
ness and certainly not surprise. He waited for Mallow to 
go on. 

Mallow went on. He thought he interpreted the look 
and regretted it infinitely. It told him as plainly as 
words that Jack had given up trying to win Violet 

He said, "Looking back at the whole thing, which 
ended as soon as it begun, I can see now that we all of 
us, you and I and Violet, had arrived at the same tiflJC 
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by the Lord knows what different routes at the same 
state of mental upheaval and unrest. We were all 
jangled and out of order. Vi only thought she loved 
me because at that moment she wanted love. It 
often happens in that way. She may have r^^etted 
my going away for a month or twa Not for much 
longer." 

Jack put a question to his friend that he had put to 
himself hundreds of times. " Do you believe that Violet 
is temperamentally incapable of loving?" 

Mallow's answer came without any hesitation. *' Good 
God, no ! " he said. 

" Then why, after the things that she said in this room 
that night, do you say that she only loved you at the 
moment and got over it in a month or two? *' 

'* I can't explain it,*' said Mallow. " I knew it almost 
as soon as I saw her to-day. Certainly before she told 
me perfectly frankly that I didnH count, that I hadn't 
counted — Jack, old boy, I'm glad Fve ccmie back. Be- 
fore I go away again I hope that it will be the night after 
the anniversary of your wedding day — the first day of 
your marriage. I don't think that you have been watch- 
ing Violet very closely lately. Do so, old man, will 
you?" 

Before Jack could reply Lenham brought in a note. 
"The taxicab has come back, sir," he said. "I paid 
him oflF." 

Jack took the letter and read it This is how it read: 
" Mistress asks me to thank you for your letter, sir, and 
to ask you not to worry, but please do worry. Mistress 
sajTS that she is all right, but she isn't Please come 
round in the morning. I don't think Mistress knows 
how unwell she is. Yours obediently, Laura." 
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Jade got up at once. " Pat," he said, ** come with mc, 
and I will give you my answer." 

He went into the hall and put on his coat and hat. He 
said to Lenham, " Whistle up a taxi at once." 

Without a word Mallow followed Jack's example. He 
put no questions to himself. He was ready to follow his 
friend wherever he led. 

Not a word was spoken in the cab. When Mallow 
saw that it did not go in the direction of Berkeley Square, 
. but along Piccadilly towards Hyde Park Comer he stiD 
refused to ask himself any questions. It would have 
been impertinent He just waited to see what Jack had 
to show him. 

All the way along to South Kensington Jack sat very 
straight, utterly silent, with his eyes fixed in front of him. 
and his hands clasped together. He told the chauffeur 
to wait, went quietly up the steps and opened the door 
of the little house. He said to Mallow, ^* G)me in, old 
boy. Let me take your coat Wait in here, will you? 
I'm going upstairs." 

He opened the door of the sitting-room, turned on the 
electric light and shut the door when Pat had gone in. 

But he opened the door again, went into the room, took 
a photograph of a little woman and a little boy that stood 
on the boc4ccase and handed it to Mallow. *' They are 
mine," he said. " I hope to God the mother of my son is 
not going to join the angels yet." 

Mallow heard him go upstairs, — heard the Cfcak of 
his footsteps go across the floor of the room abovC 

Jack stood over the bed and watched the little wooiaii 

to whom he meant' so much lying in an uneasy sleep. 

Her breath came shortly and with difficulty and her face 

was flushed and the little curls on her forehead were 
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damp. A terrible sensation of impending disaster lay 
suddenly on his heart 

On the table beside the bed there was an untouched 
cup of milk which had gone cold and there was a little 
note which ended abruptly, " Dearest Jack, don't worry, 
I'm . . :' 

Jack went on his knees very quietly and put his face 
between his hands and prayed. ''Oh, God," he said, 
" spare my little live thing to me. I've not been as good 
as I ought to have been to her. • . /' 

When he got up he heard his name said very quietly 
with the most infinite love. He bent over the pillow, but 
the eyes remained closed. She was still sleeping. So he 
crept away and downstairs, went into the sitting-room, 
gave one wide-eyed look at Mallow, went to a little desk 
upon which everything was very tidy and wrote a few 
hurried words. He put the sheet of paper into an 
envelope, addressed it, and took it out to the waiting 
taxicab. " Take this at once," he said. " If the doctor 
is at home, bring him back. If not, leave the note. 
Come back in any case. Go quickly." 

He returned to the sitting-room, ran his arm through 
Mallow's and led him to the stairs. ''Tiptoe," he 
said. 

The two old friends who had no secrets f rofh each 
other crept up to the first landing. Jack tapped softly 
on the door to his right Laura opened it She was 
dressed. She looked glad and relieved, but before she 
could speak Jack made her a sign to keep silent and en- 
tered the room. On the table in the comer the lamp 
was burning under a large, green shade. In the opposite 
comer there was a cot. Jack beckoned to Mallow and 
they both went across and bent over it 
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There lay the little boy fast asleep with one hand un- 
der his face and the other outside the bedclothes, palm 
up. All his curly hair was towselled and his long' ejre- 
lashes fell on his cheeks. 

" Who is it? " asked Mallow. 

" My son/* said Jack. '* Pat the second." 

And as Mallow saw to whom the boy bore so great a 
resemblance his heart tumbled within him. 

Pneumonia was the word that went home with Jack in 
the small hours of the following morning. Pneumonia. 
" One lung badly aflFected," said Dr. Hutchinson, '* the 
other at present untouched. Not impossible to keep it 
from spreading. No need for much anxiety as there 
are no complications." 

That was the verdict 

There was no telephone in the little house in South 
Kensington and so Jack, with Mallow at his side, hurried 
round Gloucester Road to the Nurses' Institute. They 
waited in a large dingy room, ill lit and reeking with the 
peculiar odour of creosote. Over a dull red marble 
mantelpiece there hung a full length oil painting, very 
crudely done, of an elderly man with a clean-shaven up- 
per lip, long and hard and uncharitable, and a grey beard 
of coarse hair. With one hand he toyed with a pair of 
spectacles and the other rested on a large open volume. 
While Jack waited for the superintendent of the place to 
arrive, he stood in front of the htmx-like creature and 
mechanically made up a speech in his defence. He was 
charged with the embezzlement of the funds of the Lower 
Kettering Buffaloes' Society. He said very odd things 
to his Lordship in which the word pneumonia came 
frequently. 
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When a nice, amiable looking, middle-aged woman ap- 
peared Jack turaed to her. " Have you a nurse ready to 
work to-night?*' 

" Oh, yes, I have Nurse Hopkins and Miss — " 

'* Will you please send Nurse Hopkins at once to this 
address? *' He gave her a slip of paper. 

" Certainly. What is the case, may I ask ? " 

" Pnetmionia. Can Miss Hopkins leave at once? " 

" Oh, yes. Er — is the case male or female? " 

" A lady," said Jack. Female ! How he detested the 
word unless applied to animals. '' Mrs. Hubbard." 

"Your wife?" 

« Yes— No." 

"Oh, I see." The superintendent moved her 
shoulders ever so little. Jack hated her. 

" To whom shall I send the account eventually? " 

" To Mrs. Hubbard," said Jack shortly. 

" But in the case of death — " 

Jack felt as though something were going to break 
inside him. He handed the wcnnan his card. 

She toc^ it under the light and read it. Her voice took 
a softer and more assured note- "Oh, yes. — ^Thank 
you very much," she said. " Nurse Hopkins sliall be 
there within an hour." 

"I'm sorry," said Jack. "It won't do. If Nurse 
Hopkins can't drive round with me I must go elsewhere." 
He raised his voice suddenly. " I tell you this is pneu- 
monia. There is no time to lose." 

The superintendent bowed. " I will see what can be 
done," she said. " Will you please wait a second? " 

And then Jack went back to the portrait and continued 
his speech for the defence. But the Judge had become 
God and the person on whose behalf he was speaking 
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was a little woman who lay upon a bed breathing uneasSj 
with damp curls upon her forehead. He had become so 
cold that his teeth almost chattered. 

Poor old Mallow, so sensitive for his friend that every 
nerve in his body was alive, didn't know what to do.— 
Whether to say anything or whether to remain silenL 
Pneumonia, — why he himself had had pneumonia. His 
mother had had pneumonia. A dozen of his friends had 
had pneumonia and they were well and fit. The littk 
woman in the portrait that Jack had g^ven to him seemed 
to be bubbling over with life. She was young and 
healthy. She must have so much to live for. Why was 
Jack in such a panic? The doctor had been perfectly 
frank. He had not used the word danger. 

Ten minutes went by. To Jack the time seemed to 
be a week. Finally the superintendent returned with a 
quiet, capable, middle-aged woman who was dressed in 
nurse's clothes, with a bonnet on. She carried a small 
bag that bulged. 

Jack relieved her of it. " Thank you," he said. *' m 
get a taxi," and he went out into the passage and into 
the street followed by the nurse and Mallow. On the 
opposite side of the road there were a station and a hotd. 
A taxicab was on the station curb and the chauffeur was 
talking to a policeman and laughing. How dared this 
man laugh. The mother of Jack's son had got pneu- 
monia. He hailed the man, who scrambled into his seat, 
and brought the cab over with a jerk. 

The three people got in. The nurse facing the driver, 
the two men with their backs to him. The distance was 
short, but to Jack the man seemed to be taking them all 
round London. He was horribly cold and his teeth chat- 
tered. All the way there he went on with bis speech for 
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the defence. "Lord God, Lord God," he said, "have 
mercy," and it seemed to him that the jury were on his 
side. 

He sent the cab away and led the little procession into 
the house. He went into the sitting-room. It was very 
cheery and homelike and everything in it seemed to have 
on it the touch of the little live thing. He put the nurse's 
bag on the table and went over to her as she stood at the 
door and put his hands on her shoulders and tried to say 
something. Nothing came from his lips, but in his eyes 
there were a dozen trembling sentences of great appeal. 

The nurse nodded and said, " Where do I go, please? " 
and Jack led the way to the bedroom. 

It was three o'clock in the morning when he and Mal- 
low strode away through the silent streets. They walked 
arm in arm as they had done at Eton and at Oxford and 
at Speakwells and in London^ The sympathy between 
this David and Jonathan had never been doser. Mal- 
low said never a word, but all the way to Berkeley 
Square Jack went on with his speech for the defense. 
" Lord God ! " he said. " Have mercy — have mercy — " 

Jack went through the next few dreadful days like a 
man passing through a dream. Nothing in them seemed 
to be true. It didn't seem to be possible that any of it 
could be true. Less than a week ago he had come upon 
Miss Hubbard throwing a ball for the boy in the Ken- 
sington Gardens with her eyes glancing, her teeth gleam- 
ing and with her small obstreperous curls all untidied by 
the breeze. Not a week ago he had left the House of 
Commons early, fagged out and savage, and wcmdering 
whether, after all, there was any room in that House of 
Shams for a man who meant what he said. He had not 
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been permitted by his own side to speak on the shifty 
incomplete measure for dealing with the White Slave 
Traffic which had been run in after superficial discussion 
merely in order to truckle to the suffragettes in the en- 
deavour to throw them a sop. He had driven to South 
Kensington, had stretched his long legs out in front of 
the fire, had watched Miss Hubbard busy at work on 
something for the boy and had gathered In fresh op- 
timism and endeavour, fresh faith, fresh patience from 
her smile and simple words and her delight in her duties. 
Less than a week ago when he emerged suddenly from be- 
neath a table, instantly to be killed by a bullet from the 
deadly weapon with its smokeless powder that the boy 
had made out of his walking stick, he had caught 
Miss Hubbard's eyes and had been almost startled by the 
great love and tenderness which shone in them. He had 
gone home with his eyes on the ground sufferings from 
one of his ntunerous attacks of humiliation and self dis- 
like. Only a week ago he and Miss Hubbard had made 
plans for the summer and decided to take the boy to some 
farm house where he could meet his friends, the animals, 
in the life. And now, without any warning, for no ap- 
parent reason, this little woman to whom life meant so 
much was dying. It was no good for Dr. Hutchinson 
and Nurse Hopkins to assure him that there was no 
need for great anxiety. It was not the slightest use for 
Mallow to tell him again and again that he had had pneu- 
monia and his mother and many of his friends. Jack 
knew that she was dying. He knew it He knew it. 
He could go on pleading before the judge until his brain 
could devise no sentence that he hadn't used. She was 
d)ring. He knew it. It was to be. It was arranged. 
It was part of God's plan. Why and for what reason 
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this little live thing was to be taken out of his life he 
asked himself in vain. 

It seemed so odd to him that the Great Father had 
permitted this little girl, — she was hardly more than this 
— to fight her way through her early, struggling, super- 
fluous days only to direct His summoning angel to her 
bedside when she was no longer superfluous. How often 
during those waiting hours did this man of the world, 
this expert man, pull himself up short and stand stulti- 
fied beneath the April sky, utterly unable to produce any 
sort of answer to the question which so many men and 
women have asked themselves. He knew that this par- 
ticular little live thing was not to go on living, and that 
was all. 

He could remember vaguely seeing hihiself as though 
he were some other man spending the night, several 
nights, walking up and down in front of that little house, 
watching with a sort of aloof interest the passing police- 
man, the prowling cat, the first paper boy, the yawning 
servant girl and the reluctant business man going out 
early to his work. He could remember short conversa- 
tions with the nurse and the doctor before he had to go 
down to the Temple. He could remember the curious 
smell of medicines in the house and the sound of whis- 
pered directions, and the occasional murmur of the pa- 
tient's voice when her bedroom door opened. He could 
remember the heat in her room and the curious tidiness 
of it and the flowers that Mallow had sent making a 
splash of colour in the comer. He could remember say- 
ing feeble cheerful words to the little woman whose face 
had altered and taking away with him into the work of 
the contentious G)urt a smile that made hot things drip 
from his heart. He could remember going into the nur- 
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sery in the morning and in the afternoon and in the 
ing and playing games that were very quiet with the boj 
who knew nothing and understood nothing, and be coidd 
remember hurrying out and back into the world witb 
one of the boy's ntunerous questions ringing in his can 
— "Why has mother got a nurse? Has she beec 
naughty?" 

He could see himself taking the boy out into the sun, 
either for a run in his car or for a visit to the Round 
Pond there to sail the ship in which was centred all the 
boy's interest He saw himself jump once when Pat, whe 
usually called him Mr. Man, looked up into his face and 
said, " I like you, Jack.** Jack ! No wonder he jumped 
The boy could not be told that this man was his f atiier. 
He saw that he avoided the house in Berkeley Square ainl 
deliberately kept out of the way of his wife. He saw 
himself watch her go forth one night in her diamoncb 
to one of her numerous dinner engagements and felt him- 
self wonder who she was and why she should have aO 
the luck. He saw himself standing in front of shop win- 
dows looking with unseeing eyes at motor cars all glisteih 
ing and new and at saddlery all bright and yellow. And 
then, one night, he saw himself, a grim and shaking maa 
draw up outside the little house in South Kensington as a 
brougham stopped in front of it and Dr. Hutchinscn 
called up a passing loafer to carry up the steps a loog 
sullen iron tube. It was ether. And he saw himself 
totter forward and lay hands on the doctor roughly and 
ask, " What is this? " And when the doctor had replied 
" My dear Scorrier, pull yourself together. I fear we've 
come up to the crisis. The heart isn't doing its work,* 
he saw a man who looked strong enough and broad 
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shouldered enough walk away with scalding tears run- 
ning down his face. 

Finally he went like someone else into the sitting-room 
and sat there listening and waiting and when the nurse 
slipped in quietly and said " I think you'd better come'" 
he followed her upstairs with legs which almost refused 
to move. The bedroom looked very cheerful and im- 
maculate. He went over to the bed and bent over it. 
The little live thing was very white and a great pulse 
beat in her neck quickly, horribly quickly. He knelt 
down and put his arms rotmd her, trying to keep away 
someone who wanted her too. 

And then Miss Hubbard drew down his face and kissed 
his lips and her voice came in a whisper. " I have given 
you the boy/' she said, " and when you need me call and 
I'll come. And when you're tired I'll put my hands on 
your forehead. It is all for the best Miss me some- 
times, won't you, Jack?'* 

" Darling I darling! " he cried, holding her tight " I 
love you with every beat of my heart, with all the 
strength of my soul. I can't let you go. I can't 
You're the only woman I love in this world. Stay with 
me. I love you." 

A smile of infinite happiness, infinite content, crept 
round her lips. 

And presently, in a very few moments, the Doctor laid 
his hand briefly on Jack's shoulder and went away, and 
the nurse b^;an putting things into her bag. But not for 
one instant during the whole of the night did Jack rise 
from his knees. 

He was alone again. No, not alone. The little live 
thing had left him a present 
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THE next morning Jack {mt the boy and his mast 
into his motor with two Teddy Bears, a laiige box 
of soldiers, enough bricks to build a skyscraper, tbe boat 
and a long tin train, and drove them all to Berkd^ 
Square. The boy had never been to Jack's house. He 
had often wondered where he lived It was a moment 
of great excitement when Jack carried him up the wide 
staircase and put him down in the middle of his study 
floor. He was delighted with everything and went about 
with his eyes wide open and an extraordinary smile od 
his face. The largeness of the room appealed to him. 

Jack said to the nurse: ''Put the toys in die littk 
room. Use it as a plajrroom. It is the boy's by inheri- 
tance. And now go downstairs. Ask for tiie house- 
keeper and tell her that she is to put a cot in one of tibe 
spare rooms. Do you understand the telephone? " 

•'Yes, sir.'' 

" Then ring up the Army and Navy Stores and order 
a cot yotu-self and anything else that you require. When 
youVe done that come back and take the boy oat f ^h- a 
short walk." 

Laura threw an awed glance at the big room and the 
big desk and the big pictures and then at the big man, 
bent down and smuggled a kiss on the boy's cheek and 
went off to do as she was bid. A good little girl, this, 
with a sense of gratitude, a very rare sense. She, too, 
had been up all night, sitting outside the door of die litde 
dead thing, weeping into her apron. She told herself 
that she would be a mother to the child of the lady who 
had been so land. Oddly enough Jack had tcdd himself 
that too. Well, they could both be mothers. The boy 
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had lost one who was as good as two and he had no 
father. And then Jack caught tip the boy and hugged 
him to his chest and put his tired face against the little 
cool cheek and said to himself — " Oh, my God ! I loved 
her, and you've taken her away. Oh, my God I *' 

When he set the boy down he sat down and drew the 
rather frightened child between his knees and looked at 
him. 

Pat put his hand on Jack's face. " Why is Jack cry- 
ing?" he asked. 

" Because I've lost something that I shall never find 
again, old boy." 

" Can't you buy a new one?" 

Jack shook his head. " Only one was made," he said. 
*' Only one." 

" Oh ! " said Pat He thought it out for several mo- 
ments, came to the conclusion that he also would cer- 
tainly have cried under the circumstances, stood on tip- 
toe, put his arms round Jack's neck and gave him a very 
big kiss. " Pat very sorry," he said. 

" Thanks old man," said Jack. He looked about him. 
Everything was strangely unchanged. He had expected 
to see that the carpets had become old and worn. It 
seemed to be a hundred years since he had been fn that 
room. He himself seemed to have become a sort of Rip 
Van Winkle. 

The boy's voice came in cheerfully. '* This is a very 
big house," he said. " Is it all yours?" 

Jack nodded. 

" You a gentleman, then? " 

"A very poor attempt Do you like it?" 

" M'm ! " said the boy. *' Where mummy's room ? " 

Jack swallowed something. What was he to say? 
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The boy rq)eated the question imperiously. 

So Jack said : " Mummy has gone away for a time, 
old man. You are going to live here with me and 
Laura.*' 

" But Pat must have mummy," said the boy. " Pat 
loves mummy." 

" Of course he does," said Jack. " Oh, my God ! " he 
said to himself. " Oh, my God 1 — But Pat must promise 
to be a very good and a very patient little man. Mummy 
was wanted. Mummy always went where she was 
wanted* And Pat is very proud of his mummy isn't 
he?" 

The boy nodded. *' She's my mummy/' he said. And 
then his eye caught the typewriter and he wriggled him- 
self free and ran over to it " Play something. Jack," 
he said. 

And Jack got up and laid his hand very tenderly and 
very reverently on the keys that her hands had touched 
so frequently. He had never thought that a typewriter 
could get him out of the difficulty of answering questions 
so far beyond his power to tackle that they made him 
feel as childlike and as ignorant and as wistful as the 
baby who put them. 

The dodk struck eleven. A new day was well on its 
way, then — a new day with all its work and duties, a 
new day which would go on f rcwn hour to hour callously 
indifferent, as it had to be, of the yesterday which had 
died only a few hours before. 

Jack ran his hand over his forehead and squared his 
shoulders and went to his telephone. He asked for the 
number of his office. He had absolutely forgotten what 
this new day held for him and had for him to do. The 
boy had never seen a telephone. What a lot of toys 
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there were in that big room. Pat didn't know that big 
men had toys except motors. 

" That you, Williams? ... Is it necessary for me to 
be in the office this morning? . . . Ring up at once, then, 
and ask them to alter the appointment Make it three 
o'clock. Tell Mr. Wedderfoum that I will come in at a 
quarter to three and ask him please to be good enough to 
go through the papers. Good-bye." 

** May Pat say something too? " 

Jack took off the receiver, held it to the bo/s ear and 
said, '' Speak into the cup.'' 

Pat heard a voice say, " Number, please ? " He jumped 
and laughed. Jack bent forward and said to the opera- 
tor, ''Don't bother about us. There's a child on the 
phone. Now speak, old boy." 

Without an instant's pause Pat said, ''Tell mummy 
Pat loves her/' 

And then Laura came in and Pat was delivered up. 
He went out on the tips of his toes trying to tell the girl 
a htmdred things at once. 

And Jack went to his desk and sat down and put his 
elbows on it and his throbbing head between his hands. 
" Oh, my God! " he said. Oh, my God! " And he sat 
there for a long time numbly, conscious of a profound 
loneliness, a tremendous isolation and a great sense of 
emptiness. Very few thoughts ran through his brain. 
There was only one picture in it It was of the little 
bedroom of the house in South Kensington on which lay 
the little dead thing. And as he looked the wall folded 
back like doors and he saw himself lying full stretch on 
a sofa in his father's den at Speakwells, an eager boy. 
And he saw his father standing legs apart in front of the 
fireplace and his mother in the big chair with the light 
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hUiog on hftr grqr bair> and he saw a look of smpme 
all over his own young, eager face aa his father said: 
''Yott mtist guard against being too infernally honest, 
my dear lad. An honest man in Aeae days is liko a buO 
in a china shop/' 

What were his thoughts? Guard against being too 
hoMStI Too honest! 

''Oh,my GodI'' hesaid *" I kmd her^ and yoa've 
taken her away. She was my wife, my woman, my 
partner. Oh, nqr Godt"' 

Humiliation, self-dislike. • . * 

He ielt twQ little soft fenumne hands <m his 
shoulders. « • .And hia tears dn4)ped upon the Uotting 
pad. 

And then he became aware of a startling sense of com^ 
fort that caine to him when grief ran through hia veins 
like a hot iron. She was dead, this blessed woman who 
had given him so generously of all that he stood in need, 
bnt die had not died. Her Uttf e, bvely body lay inert and 
cold and unresponsive upon her bed, and in a few days 
he could never see it again,'— never again hear her voice, 
or get the oomfort of her hand. But, over the natural 
and dreadful suffering that aelf pity brings upon the heels 
of death, be f oimd something to grasp, something to keq> 
him sane, something that would enable him to go out 
again into the light from what appeared then to be a 
long, k)ng^ endless tuimet that was Uacker than night 
He had never made acquaintance with Death before, — 
personally. He had seen it pass, a stnmger, and he had 
heard of it in other peck's bouses. He had seen Uack 
figures bending over new graves and carrying wreaths of 
white flowers to lay tenderly on old (Hies. BiH now he 
had met Death face to face and f dt his cold breath npon 
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his heart and he cried out harsh things to God that he 
should be made to suffer a loss so awful. To God? 
Yes, because he had been brought up in die belief diat 
God, somewhere, somehow, ruled and watched and pun- 
ished and rewarded. But God had remained as vague 
and impersonal to him as Death had been until the mo- 
ment when he felt those two soft hands upon his fieav- 
ing shoulders. And tfien he knew, yes, he knew, that the 
dead do not die, that their spirits find God and that there 
is to come the blessed hour when tiiey shall be found 
again, waiting, welcoming. 



VI 

VIOLET found Jack with his face between his hands. 
She had been driven up from Stoke Poges vrtiere 
she had been stajring for three dajrs with the Alastair 
Barrs\ She had slipped quickly into the house throw- 
ing an irritable " No, nothing more," to the chauffeur. 
She had ignored the footman's deferential good morn- 
ing and gone up to her sitting-room. The windows 
were dosed. She threw Aem open. An accumulation 
of letters was piled on her de^ She scattered them 
with her hand. She walked up and down die room, 
stopping abruptly every now and then and making little 
gesticulations as though to iUmtrate her line of restiess 
thought She looked pale and nervous and higfastrung. 
It would be almost absurd to use the word untidy about 
her. She went over to the looking glass and stared at 
herself, peered closer and gave an exclamation. " What 
is the matter with me,** she said. ** I look a hundred. 
Anyone would think Fd been through a railway accident 
or a long illness and I feel rotten, — ^rotten.'* And then 
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with a gesture of supreme irritation and impatience she 
sat down and dashed off a letter in a large, florid hand- 
writing. 

"Dear Doctor: I did as you told me. Fve been 
three days in the country with some friends. They were 
very kind and thoughtful and left me alone and I stayed 
in bed most of the time. I couldn't sleep. The room 
always seemed to be full of weird things and strai^ie 
noises. It's most eerie. I keep on crying, too, which 
is such a nuisance, and I have a little niggling, incessant 
pain at the back of my neck. I wish you'd tell me the 
truth. This has been going on more or less for several 
months, only of course it's far worse now. There are 
moments when I really feel that I ought not to be trusted 
alone. I know you'll be very ai^^ry when I tell you I've 
been taking sulphonal to try to make me sleep. It simply 
has had the opposite effect I've never been like tins 
before and I'm really very frightened. I wish you'd 
come in sometime to-day and see me. I shall not let peo- 
ple know that I'm back in London and shall go nowhere. 
I haven't the heart and I really look hideous. Please 
come as soon as you can. 

*' Your sincerely,*' 

She rang her bell and rang again, signed her name, put 
the letter into an envelope and rang again. 

" You must be deaf, Wats(Hi," she said when the maid 
hurried in. 

** I didn't know that madam was back," said the girl. 

**Well, at any rate don't argue with me. I'm in no 
condition to bear it. Take this note down and tell Simp- 
son to ring up a boy messenger at once. Na It must 
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be sent by a taxicab. No, a boy messenger will do. 
Oh, do go!" 

She got up. She was hot She seemed to be on the 
point of tears. It was extraordinary. She took off 
her hat and threw it into a chair. She went to the glass 
again and touched her hair here and there. Her fingers 
were trembling. "Good heavens 1" she said. "What 
is the matter with me? " 

And then a sudden idea took hold of her. She left 
her room and went downstairs and stood with a new and 
strange hesitation outside the door of Jack's study. Two 
or three times she put out her hand to touch the handle 
of the door and drew it back again. Then she went into 
the hall and called out to the manservant: ** Simp- 
son. . . , Simpson I " The man came out of the dining- 
room hastily. 

" Has Mr. Scorrier left the house? *' 

•'No, madam.'* 

•'Where is he?" 

** In the study, madam." 

Violet had known it How foolish to ask unneces- 
sary questions. She went back to the study and again 
stood hesitating. For the first time since she had known 
Jack she wanted his sympathy. She wanted with a sort 
of craving to see the old look in his eyes. Certainly she 
must be very unwelL 

She pulled herself together, opened the door and went 
into the room. She saw Jack sitting at his desk with his 
face between his hands. It struck her at once that hist 
whole attitude was that of a man in the utmost depres- 
sion. With a touch of spcMitaneity that was quite foreign 
to her she went forward and put her hand on his 
shoulder. 
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Jack started up like a man who had been frightened. 
His face was white and drawn. 

He too, she thought^ looked as if he had been thrcyt^ 
a railway accident or a long illness. 

**0h. It's you," he said. 

Violet was at a loss for words. He had evidently ex- 
pected to see someone else. ** Vm afraid I startled yoa,^ 
she said weakly. ' 

"Yes," said Jack. "You did." 

In a mechanical way he sat down again and began 
opening letters which he didn't read. 

Violet sat down with her back to the light. She did this 
on purpose. She felt hideous but she didn't know what 
to say. She was evidently going to get no help from 
Jack. So there was a peculiar silence in the room which 
seemed to be very close and unused. She thought to 
herself, " I must telephone and order some flowers for 
this place. It feds like a mausoleum." And then she 
started an uneasy chatter. "I've been staying at the 
Alastair Barrs'. Theirs is a vety nice house. But some- 
how I hated it this time. It's too near London or some- 
thing and too near the main road. Motors pass inces- 
santly. Ahd one gets so sick of the sight of the tower 
of Windsor Castle. Have you missed me? " 

** I didn't know that you'd been away," said Jack, and 
he went on opening letters which he didn't read. 

Violet gave a short laugh which ended in a sob. She 
said : '" Jack, I want you to be very good to me. I'm 
ilL I think I'm vety ill." 

Jack said, " Hadn't you better see your doctor? " but 
he seemed to be keeping his eyes away from her. 

She thought that he seemed to be a hundred miles 
away. It was dreadful. 
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She began to cry weakly. She hated herself but it 
was no use. She couldn't help it " I don't know what's 
the matter with me," she said^ ** Tve been getting worse 
mnd worse for months* IVe been in the doctor's bands 
for a long time. He's doing m€ no good Jack, I vfant 
yotL I've come back to be with you. I're been wanting 
you, but I've been afraid to say so." 

Jade turned slowly in his chair and looked at her. 
There was an odd twist at the comer of his mouth. 
What was wrong with Ufe? Why dkl it play such queer 
games with the men and women who struggled through 
H? She wanted hmir— she, who for seven years had 
eluded hm. And at that very moment the little dead 
thing whom he wanted and would never see again was 
lying on a bed in a little house in South Kensington. 
Had life nothing better to do than play such pranks with 
humanity as this? 

Violet suddenly bent forward and caught up one of 
Jack's hands. She was all out of contrd. "" Oh, Jack, 
be good to me," die said. " For God's sake be good to 
me. I'm dreadfully ilL I ot^;fat not to be trusted alone. 
I shall do somediii^ to myself. I'm so miserable and 
unhappy." 

Jack tried to draw his hand away. Only a few hours 
before it had held tfie hand of the little dead thing to 
whom he had belonged. There was sometfiing disloyal 
about this, but Violet wouldn't let it go. 

" Unhappy," be add. " Why? You have everything 
diat you want Almost alone among human beings you 
have everything that you want" 

" But I don't want it! I don't want it," crkd Violet. 
** Oht don't take your hand away. I've had everjrthing 
I want but it's no use to me now. It's all empty. It all 
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means nothing. I want something I haven't got and have 
never had. The feeling's been on me for months. I 
can't bear it. I can't sleep, I want it so. I try and shake 
the feeling off, but I can't It won't go. It catches me 
in the night and I wake up and shake. Weird people 
seem to congrq^te around my bed and laugh at me. It's 
too awfuL I'm always crying or angry. I haven't a 
good word for anyone. I hate myself. Oh, Jack ifs 
all been a mistake. I've been a fool. I've missed the 
best thing in the world. Let me begin again. Give me 
a chance. Oh, Jack, give me a chance." 

Jack dropped his paper cutter on the desk. It seemed 
to make a noise like the report of a gun. 

" It's too late," he said He tried to take his hand 
away. 

Violet clung to it with a sort of desperation. ** No, it 
isn't too late. It isn't I'm only twenty-eight and oh. 
Jack, I'm awake, horribly awake. Everything that I 
ought to have done rises up in front of me like a menace. 
I wanted to tell you all this months ago but I hadn't the 
pluck. I'm full of the most rotten pride and a mass of 
vanity. I wanted to come to jrou often when you were 
working and help you, but sometiiing held me back. 
You've not looked at me for such a long time. You gave 
me no assistance. You did love me. You know you 
did. Love me again. Oh, Jack, love me again and 111 
be different" 

Jack groaned " Ifs too late," he said. 

The woman slipped out of her chair and went on her 
knees. She didn't mind now how foolish she might 
look. She was pleading for life, for love, for happi- 
ness and for content, and for something more than all 
these. 
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"Give me another chance. Try me again. Ill be 
different, quite different. Tvc been a fool, a fool. I've 
missed everything that's good in hunting my ambition. 
I've done everything I wanted to do and it means nothing. 
It's all empty. For God's sake give me another chance.'' 

A great overwhelming sense of anger caught hold of 
Jack, raised him out of his chair and made him shake this 
woman off. All the long pent up bitterness of his soul 
surged within him. A thousand dreadful reproaches 
made a wild rush to his mouth. He was no longer mas- 
ter of himself but just as he was going to break out a 
little soft feminine hand was laid upon his lips. 

He went over to the window and looked out with eyes 
that saw nothing. And as he stood there the hand 
seemed to pass from his lips to his forehead. He felt 
soothed and quieted and more charitable. He went back 
and sat down again. 

The woman was all crumpled up on the floor, weeping 
loudly. 

** Do you think," he said, *' that you can alter the work 
of seven years in five minutes? What have you been do- 
ing all this time? Haven't you once taken the trouble to 
look at life nakedly? What do you suppose that I've 
been doing? I'm only a man, you know. I thought I 
was stronger than nature, but I was wrong. I saved my- 
self for you. I gave you all my love, all. I went to you 
very hungry. I invested in you all my savings, every 
farthing. I understood why you refused me at first and 
I respected your feelings. Over and over again I 
nearly molested you. I nearly forced my way into 
your room. I loved you as a man loves, not as 
a husk, not theoretically. I wanted the touch of you 
and the response. I wanted children by you. My 
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longing for children made me QL I went to yoa 
honest, — according to my father, too honest Because 
of you I can no longer call myself an honest man. 
Have yon ever had the lea^ sympathy for my desire to 
be honest? From the very beginning you made me a 
dishonest husband. My marriage was a sham* Yoa 
made me dishonest in all my small endeavours to tridc 
you into loving me. I used to spend hotU's workii^ out 
ideas and schemes by which I could win you, all of them 
dishonest. Then you came in all your beauty, choosing 
your moment with a horrible cunning and tried to make 
me dishonest to my political principles. Until that mo- 
ment I had forced mysdf to be faithful, but the problem 
you set me was too hard. You forgot that I was a man. 
You didn't take the trouble td understand that I wanted 
children. You drove me into being dishonest to yoa 
and for five years Fve lived the double life about whidi 
we read in police court news in condection widi low, dis- 
honest men who have no morals, no loyalty, no f aidifnl* 
ncss to their wives. For five years I'Ve had to creep out 
and slink away to another house, my cmly home, in order 
to keep human, in CM-der to gratify my longing for a 
child. What do you suppose that youVe made me dlink 
of myself? What sort of self hatned have you given me 
when I stand up in court to bold a plea for honesty and 
morality and faithfulness? — then yoa are ill and yoa 
find the apfde of your ambition is dead sea fruit, that yoa 
are no longer so young as you were and that time has 
found you out; and in an instant you oome to me, and, 
by God, you ask me to be dishonest to a litde dead thing 
whose good and gracious spirit has only just passed away 
taking my heart with it Get iftp. Get tip, I tdl youl 
What you ask of me is aU too late.'' 
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VICMLET got up very slowly. She was no longer 
weeping loudly. She stood quite still with her arm 
up as though to ward off any further blows. Everything 
that Jack had said was true and she knew it She 
realised that indeed he had spared her, let her down 
lightly. She had never forgotten the look that came into 
his boyish, eager face that summer night at Seaford all 
those years ago when she gave him her hand and said 
that she would see him at breakfast ... It was too late. 
She had lost him at the moment when he had become 
necessary. What was she going to do? What sort of 
life were they going to lead together? — 

The door opened suddenly and Pat ran in all flushed 
with exercise. He was just going to tell Jack some won- 
derful thing when he saw the stranger standing oddly. 
He drew up short and became shy. For all that he was 
interested. 

Violet looked round. She saw the boy. At first she 
looked puzzled, surprised, then an astonished gladness 
came into her face. She knew this child. At night re- 
cently he had come and stood by her bed and dissolved 
into thin air when she tried to touch him. She knew 
his face, his features, his eyes, his hair, the way he held 
himself. She gave a great maternal cry and stretched 
out her arms. 

** He is mine I He is minel '* 

- No," said Jack, " He's mine.'* 

But the woman ignored him. She made a rush, went 
down on her knees, flung her arms round the boy, held 
him to her breast and kissed him and crooned odd little 
words and laughed a little. 
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And Jack got up. He was cold again and his teeth 
were chattering and he could hardly speak and he drew 
the boy away, the wondering boy, large eyed and a little 
frightened, and led him to the door of the little rocxn. 

And then another cry rang through the rocwn, a yearn- 
ing hungry cry. " Where are you going? " cried Violet. 
" What are you going to do with my boy? For Giod's 
sake don*t take him away from me. Look at bizn. 
Look at me. He's mine, I tell you. He's mine. Give 
him to me." 

Laura came in carrying the Teddy bear with one ear 
short and Jack said: "Carry the boy to his room." 
And she did so, the boy looking over his shoulder all the 
way across, the wmnan with her arms stretched out. 

And Jack repeated, "No. He's not yours. He's 
mine. He's the only thing I've got I shall keep him. 
The woman I love, the mother of my son, lies dead upon 
her bed. You refused to be his mother. He belongs to 
me. He's mine." 

And the barren woman fell upon her face. 



THB END 
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